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THE SENTIMENT OF NATURE IN THE POETRY 
OF GEORGE MEREDITH 

Bj S. C Deb 

In the following pages, the present writer intends to 
discuss a feature of the poetry of Meredith, which has often 
been touched upon by earlier writers. Even a superficial know- 
ledge of Meredith’s poetry will make one recognise that he 
was throughout his life moved by the feehng of love and 
reverence for Nature, and that unlike many modern poets, 
(such as T. S. Ehot), he might almost be said to have created a 
rehgion of his own, based on this deep-seated emotion. 
Meredith, commencing his literary career as the fervent disciple 
of Goethe,^ and of a Carlyle who had not yet been soured by 
contact with the world, was naturally drawn to ponder one 
important aspect of their works — their quest of a faith, and 
the rehabilitation of the creed of Nature-worship by the for- 
mer. Meredith began his hterary career with a volume of 
poems in 1851,^ but was afterwards compelled, because of 

^ Sencourt, “Life”. 

2 “Poems” (1851), but this volume he later on spoke of very slightingly 
“The sole excuse for it, la my mind, is the crude age of the writer, But 
that does not make it more comfortable to thick that the book is not 
extinct'' [Letters Vol n, p 45 
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the lack of money to turn to fiction and journalism and the 
nest important volume of poetry from his pen — since “Modern 
Love,” has nothing to give us — came only as late as 1883d 
Though the novels of Meredith are saturated with the feeling 
of love for Nature, and in many places are crowded with 
detailed descriptions of natural scenery, the fact that while writ- 
ing them he was principally concerned with painting scenes from 
the life of upper class society, or analysing types of characters met 
with in such a class, did not permit him to express his intimate 
personal beliefs with the fullness and freedom that he could 
easily achieve in his verse. Towards his prose writings Mere- 
dith always looked with a somewhat dissatisfied air, and all his 
life he desired to be considered a poet. “Only a few read my 
verse” complained he to Edward Clodd almost at the end of 

his long life, “and yet it is that for which I care most 

I began with poetry, and I shall finish with it.”® 

It would seem therefore, that a consideration of the 
poetry of Meredith would enable the reader to formulate an 
opinion about the sentiment of Nature in his work with 
a greater degree of concinnity than a similar treatment of 
his novels. Yet a careful perusal of his poetry soon dis- 
abuses the reader. Meredith’s verse is, in even a greater degree 
than his prose, individual and bizarre in its expression; and the 
peculiar charm that certain unusual symbols and images had 
for the poet, adds to the primary difficulty presented to the 
reader by the extreme rapidity and tenuity of the poet’s thought. 
When one also remembers that Meredith at no period of his 
career looked back on the past, and analysed and differentiated 
the attitude of the moment from those that had preceded it, 
(as Wordsworth did in “Tintern Abbey”), one is not surpiised 
that the central impression created by the poet should seem 

^ "Poems and Lytics of the Joy of Earth” 1883; la this essay the Surrey 
'EJstiott has been used throughout. 

* Qodd, Edward Memones (p 146) 
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to be clouded over and obscured by the many unallied and 
conflicting, though passing moods, produced in one’s mind. 
Out of these confusing impressions, the reader has to select 
the most important, and also the most harmonised ones, and 
oh their basis attempt to make a synthesis. 

The first point to be remembered in making a synthesis 
of this nature is that Meredith, though a writer of the philoso- 
phic lyric, was essentially impressiomstic in his method^ and was 
at least, in his earher days not \inllmg to accept any scheme of 
philosophic thought, contemporary or otherwise, as a body of 
doctrine to be upheld m his verse. Being a poet and deeply 
sensuous in temperament, the first aspect of Nature that pre- 
sented itself to his youthful eyes was its concreteness and 
objectivity and the second was its fleeting and evanescent 
quahty. Basing his earlier work on his boyish recollections of the 
German Rhineland, and later on of his visions of the English 
countryside, it was by the colour, the beauty of form, the 
scents and sounds, of these landscapes, by all that pleased him '‘m 
the mighty world of eye and ear”, that he was attracted. As 
M. Fernandez says of him “...Chez Meredith, la pensfe n’est 
pas separable de 1’ intuition... Sa philosophie, pure de route 
conception a priori, de toute articulation abstraite, est immedi- 
atement verifiable par chacun de nous dans les cadres modestes 
de notre experience”. (Messages, p. laa.) The “Letters” do 
not make it quite clear as to how deeply Meredith had been 
influenced in his childhood and youth by such writers as 
Rousseau and Wordsworth, ^ but some of the earlier poetry 
IS definitely Wordsworthian in tone. But it may be said, 
that in the earlier works of Meredith there hardly is to be 
found anything like a clear conception of the position of 

1 “The art of the pen is to rouse the inward vision instead of labour- 
ing with a drop-scene brush, as if it were to the eye” (Diana of the Cross- 
ways) 

* The only one to Rousseau isinVoLI p 2J9 Wordsworth is barely 
raenUo cd on p 515 Vol 11 
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Nature in the scheme of the Univetse The central toad 
of concepts: God, Nature, Man, is to be met in the earlier 
poetry, but the writer has not yet attempted to show their 
mutual relationship in clear and unmistakable words, and jf he 
ever attempts to speak of Nature he imitates the Wordsworthian 
attitude^ It is only in the later Meredith that the reader finds 
an attempt at a systematised and personal utterance, in such 
volumes as “Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth” (1883), and 
“A Reading of Earth” (1888), the poet has definitely advanced 
beyond the position adopted by him m the earher book. 

The second point to be noticed is that a certain diffuseness, 
and Idve of experimentation stand as a further obstacle in the 
way of our making a just estimate of Meredith’s contribution to 
English nature-poetry. A large number of beautiful lines and 
images he embedded in strange and unexpected places, and 
frequently appear only in the nature of ornament, so that the 
impression created is often weakened by the irrelevancy of its 
setting. Besides these images are often met with in pieces 
where the poet follows the narrative or dramatic convention,^ 
and therefore the poet is unable to let us feel the effectiveness 
of his imagery in the highest degree. For example, in such a 
poem as “Earth and a Wedded Woman,” the poet desires 
us to feel that Earth’s subtle influence compels a wedded 
woman, who is on the point of making a false step, restrain 
herself, and keep to the path of rectitude. The poet evidently 
desires us to accept a notion such as this ; Earth’s message can 
be heard even in moments of agony and by the commonest of 
human beings, and if we are willing to listen to such a message, 


^ Vol. I ; “The WM Rose and the Snewdfop” p. 17-18, esp. the last 
verse paragraph an obviously Wordsworthian note is sounded; also 
Vol. 1 . p. 1 12 “The longest day”. 

2 Vol. I, “The Shipwreck of Idomeneus,” [the whole of the passage 
p. 104-106] , Vol. II, “Love in a Valley” (p. 81, st. 4, st. j and st. 7), “The 
Appeasement of Demeter” [Vol li, p 226 stanzas 3 6 etc ] “Day of 
the Daughter of Hades [Vol II,p J5et. seq) Vol 11 Phoebus 
with A [p 71 74 
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we shall also be kept out of the way of evil and shame But 
unless one sifts the imagery carefully it is not possible to find 
out such a meaning; in the whole of the poem there is hardly 
any direct statement, except m such veiled words as these : 

At mom she stood to live for ear and sight, 

Love sky ot cloud, or rose or grasses drenched, 

A lureful devil, that in glow-wotm light 
Set languor writhing all its folds, she quenched. 

But she would muse when neighbours praised her face. 
Her services, and staunchness to her mate : 

Knowing by some dim trace. 

The change might bear a date L 

The indirectness and complexity of utterance in this passage 
may easily be paralleled elsewhere. 

A third point that ought to be noticed in this connexion 
is the poet’s fondness for using words with a special or indivi- 
dual meaning. One of Meredith’s earliest critics, Mr. G. M, 
Trevelyan, complaining of the poets’ practice with regard to 
only two of these terms, “Nature” and “Earth,” says : “It is 
not always easy to define the meaning attached by Mr. Meredith 
to the words Earth and Nature. Sometimes Earth means the 
planet Earth; sometimes it is a poetical phrase for the ethical 
precept which he is laying down. These two uses of the word 
often cause a confusion.” When we add to this another set of 
outwardly simple words, such as “change” (by which Meredith 
means the process of cosmic evolution, with a suggestion of 
meliorism in such a process), or “Colour” (“the soul’s bride- 
groom”), or “green” and “blue,” one can have some idea of some 
of the difficulties in the way of a connected and satisfactory inter- 
pretation of Meredith’s nature-poetry. 

1 <p 


Vol TI p 255 
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A perusal of the collected poetry, confirms one in the 
belief that Meredith’s attitude underv^^ent a ceitain amount 
of modification. Starting, as has been suggested above, v/ith 
a somewhat unreflecting and sensuous love of Nature, 
such as Wordsworth describes in a set of famous lines in 
“Tintern Abbey, Meredith came to take a wider and more 
comprehensive view, when, he was no longer thrilled merely 
by “the language of the sense,” but by another and a deeper 
feeling, when the atdtude of reflective mterpreiation of the 
duahty of Nature’s ways came to supplement the earlier one 
of impassioned admiration, to be later on strengthened in turn 
by the mood of calm acceptance and of joy m Nature. But at 
no moment of his career was Meredith able to dissociate him- 
self from the love of the external aspects of Nature’s beauty. 
Wordsworth says of himself in “Tintern Abbey” that he was 
able to outgrow the early “appetite,” and to look on Natuie, 
not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth : but hearing often times 
The still sad music of humanity 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 

But with Meredith, though there was something of a similar 
change, and though he too came to recognise in his maturer 
years in Nature something more than merely a beauteous expanse 
whose sole reason of existence was the satisfaction of the sensu- 

" the tall rock 

^ The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood 
Thcif colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetiU : a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye...” “Tintern Abbey” 

The word “’appetite” is. untranslatable, but the reader can understand bow 
much Lower this is by contrasting it with tbc mood described m the hues 
on p 7 or m vanous other passages of The Prelude, 
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ous desires of the aesthete there never came a time in Meredith s 
career when he was not ravished by the appeal that Nature 
made to his senses. The “eye^’ which Wordsworth found an 
obstacle in the enjoyment of Nature/ remained till his last day 
'one of Mere'dith^’s cherished possessions. Even in those mo- 
ments when his philosophy is put to the severest test, a sight 
such as the one of the "pure wild-cherry tree in bloom” restorcL 
him to his earlier confidence in, and love of Nature : — 

“Now gazed I, where, sole upon gloom. 

As flower-bush In sun-specked crag, 

Up the spine of the double combe 
With yew-boughs heavily cloaked, 

A young apparition shone; 

Known, yet wonderful, white 
Surpassingly; doubtfully known. 

For it struck as the birth of Light 

This would seem to bear some resemblance to the mood of 
mind described by Wordsworth in the lines quoted above, only 
the occasion (his wife’s death), and the depth of feehng that the 
sight of “the pure wild-cherry tree in bloom” produced on 
Meredith, would rule out such criticism as altogether mept. 

1 Cf. : “The Prelade” ; (Ed . Selincoert) B XII, 1 . ii6 et. seq : 

...Bent overmuch on superficial things, 

Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion ; to the moods. 

Of time and season, to the moral power. 

The affections and the spirit, of the place, 

Insensible.. 

I speak in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye, in every stage of hfe 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in m as often held my mind.. .” 

It will be noted here that the “eye” is spoken of as acting against the 
highest powers of the poets “mind”, 

^ Vol. II, A Faith on Trial (p. 247), written after the death of his seconc 
wife, in i8Sj. The letters written on this occasion to John Morley anc 
3ther friends, (“Letters”, Vol 11 , pp. j6o, 562, 373, 3771) are useful as giving 
us the deepest espression of Meredith’s thoughts on the problem of im 
nortahty But they are frequent y strained because of the water’s dcs re tr 
ay everything Q a few words 
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The same msistecce on the revelation of Beauty m Nature 
through the senses persists m the great to Colour.” 

Mr. Trevelyan in his analysis of the poem speaks of the allegori- 
cal use of "Colour” as meaning “Love, or rather that 

passionate poetical reahsation of the spiritual value of earthly 
things of which Love is the greatest exemplar.” Through the 
instrumentality of this "poetical realisation,” the revelation that 
man’s soul. Colour’s mate, will have, will strengthen it in the 
faith that there is a purpose behind Nature’s workings : through 
the ministration of Colour in the past, 

. . . “men have come out of brutishness 
To spell the letters of the sky and read 
A reflex upon earth else meaningless...” and thus can look 
forward to the time, when 

“More gardens will they win than any lost; 

The vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain. 

Not forfeiting the beast with which they arc crossed. 

To stature of the Gods will they attain...” and though 
offspring of Earth, they shall in turn 

"...uplift the Earth to meet her Lord 
Themselves the attuning chord 

This harping on the beautiful in Nature, whether only as 
stimulating the senses to quicker activity and a more eager 
interest in the world of eye and ear, or as a deeper revelation, 
acting almost as a divine impulse that makes Life progress 
from the less to the more perfect, is a frequent note in Meredith’s 
poetry. In "The Woods of Westermain,” the perception of 
beauty in simple natural sights is extolled as giving life greater 
value than worldly success ; 

"On the throne Success usurps 
You shall see the joy you feel 

^ Hymn to Colour’ Vo 11 p 261 ct seq 
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Where a race of water chirps 
Twisting hues of flourished steel.., 

The men. and women who hold their souls in sway, may even 
reach the central vision of the Sacred wood — 

Whither, in her central space 
Spouts the Fount and Lure o’ the chase 
Fount unresting. Lure divine ! 

It is open to the hostile critic to say that this is only a distortion 
and an over-simplification of our mtuitions, but the sincerity of 
attitude can hardly be denied.^ The same utter sincerity is 
present in the lines where Meredith claims to come out of a trial 
with his faith unshaken and unchanged : apostrophising the 
beauty of “the white wild-cherry, a tree,” he goes on to say 
that at that early hour on a May-morning, the tree though only 

“Earth-rooted, tangibly wood...,” became 
“Yet a presence throbbing alive ; 

Nor she in our language dumb : 

A spirit born of a tree ; 

Because Earth-rooted alive : 

Huntress of things worth pursmt 
Of souls; in our meamng, dreams...” 

The beauty spoken of here is, however, complete in itself, 
it does not need another world, as the Platonic notion of Beauty 
does, to find its full expression. Meredith does not believe in a 

1 “The Woods of Westermain”, Vol. II, p. 3 y et. seq. Cf. Mr. Sencourt’s 
Life, and his statement about the “Woods of Westermain” p. 202, p. 213. 

2 “Wordsworth m the Tropics” (quoted from Aldous Huxley 
“Rotunda” Chatto and Windus, 1952, p. 874-7;). "The Wordsworthian adora- 
tion of Nature has two prinapal defects. The first ..is that it is only possible 
in a country where Nature has been nearly or quite enslaved to man. The 
second is that is is only possible fot those who are prepared to falsify then 
immediate intuitions of Nature. For Namie, even in the temperate zone 
IS always alien and inhuman, and occasionally diabolic. Meredith explicitly 
invites us to explain any unpleasant experiences away We are to interpret 
them. Pangloss fashion, m terra of a preconceived phdosopby after which 
nil will sorely be for the bes m the ciest of all possible Wca 
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trails cendent world, where all that is earthly shall be sublimated 
and purified into an ethereal lovehness, nor does he feel that the 
aboriginal Beauty of God can be realised only in partial glimpses 
on Earth. For him “Earth of the beautiful breasts” (“A Faith 
on Trial”) is enough, and the revelation made here needs abso- 
lutely no other higher sphere to become a thing of value. He 
did not, hke Plato, represent true beauty as being, unable to 
exist on earth, “heavenly, immortal, spiritual,”^ the “cartlily, 
perishable, and sensuous” aspects of beauty lifted him up to 
such a mood of rapture as permeates the following lines from 
“The South-Wester,” 

Only at gathered eve Icnew we 

The marvels of the day 

That Lady of the hues of foam 
In sun-rays; who dose under dome, 

A figure on the foot’s descent. 

Irradiate to vapour went. 

As one whose mission was resigned; 

Despised, undraped, resolved to threads. 

Melting she passed into the mind 
Where immortal with mortal weds. 

Whereby was known that we had viewed 
The union of our earth and skies 
Renewed; nor less alive renewed 
Than when old bards, m nature wise, 

Conceived pure beauty given to eyes. 

And with undyingness imbued... 

II 

Prof. Beach, in his recent study has maintained the thesis 
Eat the worship of Nature is a phenomenon dating from the 
eighteenth century, and has now been discarded as unworthy of 

Studies of English Mystics p 176 (John Murrav 1921) 

* Vol II p ^i8 
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poetic attention because people have come to find out its 
emptiness. Yet, though it would be difficult to answer the 
first objection raised by Mr. Aldous Huxley, viz. that “the adora- 
tion of Nature is possible only in a country where [she] has been 
neatly or quite enslaved to man,” the second objection, viz, that 
anybody upholding such a creed is guilty of deliberately 
falsifying “his immediate intuitions” is probably not entirely un- 
answerable from the Meredithian point of view. There is no 
want of a duality of vision in the poet, and the harsher aspects 
of Nature’s life are not ignored, nor are they quite “explained 
away” in the way that Mr. Huxley would seem to suggest. In 
“Earth and Man” the harshness of Nature’s ways is mentioned 
m most unambiguous terms, and Meredith, agnostic that he is, 
declares Man to be earth’s “great venture,” not her lord and 
master, as a group of scientists were making out at about the 
same date : 

“Once worshipped Prime of Powers, 

She [Earrh] still was the Implacable: as a beast, 

She struck him down, and dragged him from the feast 
She crowned with flowers,...^ 

and so fat is she from being merely the benevolent mother that 
“He may entreat, aspire. 

He may despair, and she has never heed 

She drinking his warm sweat will soothe his need. 

Not his desire...” 

Though Earth owes much to Man, 

“For holy her loveliness a love well won 
By work that lights the shapeless and the dun 
Their common foes”... 

durmg the period of probation through which Man is yet 
passing she is “twi-minded of him, as the waxing tree. 

Or dated leaf...” 
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Ouly those that dare to face the rigours^ with which she visits 
them, are loved of Earth; in his poem entitled “Hard Weather^’ 
he says : 

^'Look in the face of men who fare 

Lock-mouthed, a match in lungs and thews 

For this fierce angel of the air, (the bitter east wind) 

To twist with him, and take his bruise 
That is the face beloved of old 
Of Earth, young mother of her brood ; 

Nor broken for us shows the mould 
"When muscle is in mind renew’^ed ; 

Though farther from her nature rude 
Yet nearer to her spirits’ hold 

The spirit of Earth “^winnows, “Winnows rougUy : sifts, 

To dip her chosen in her source : 

Contention is the vital force. 

Whence pluck they brain, her pnae of gifts ” 

To anybody reading the whole of the poem, one point will be 
obvious, and that is Meredith’s advance on, or more exactly, bis 
divergence from, the position maintained by Wordsworth in tlic 
closing lines of “Tintern Abbey” and in. numerous other 
passages : the friendhness or kindness of Nature’s ways to man ® 
Both are agreed that there is a purpose in Nature, and that the 


1 Meredith’s energy was inexhausuble, numerous friends agree in their 
evidence on this point. This may have had something to do with his 
love of painting Nature in a mood of turmoil : e.g., “Spirit of Earth in 
Autumn,” “The South-Wester” ‘‘Hard weather ” M. Cazamian’s remark 
(apropos of Byron, and the Romantics). “Toutefois, les hommes 
capahles d’aimer ia nature dans ses violences, sont cn general des enetgiques 
a personnages fortes, et leur pantheisme a chance d’lnclinct au persoanal- 
isme” (Etudes, p 41) ought to be remembered in this context 
^ VoL II, p, 212, et seq. 

am speaking here of the early Wordsworth; for it seems to me 
that there is a break between the poet of the “Lyrical Balbds” and the first 
draft of “The Prelude” and the writer of the “Ecdcsiastical Sonnets”, in 
spite of what Miss Batho has brought out in her study towards affirming 
a continuity 
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end thought of by Nature, is the perfection of man’s mind and 
souL But to Meredith, Earth is not merely a supremely beauti- 
ful and loving entity, she is also the chastener, 

“read her thought to speed the race^ 

And stars rush forth of blackest night 
So that 

“Her double visage, double voice 
In oneness rise to quench the doubt, 

This breath, her gift, has only choice 
Of seivice, breathe we in or out” 

Only when Man has been chastened by “service,” will he be 
able to perceive the deepest truths of Earth : 

“l^ove born of Knowledge, love that gams 
Vitality as Eartli it mates. 

The meaning of the Pleasures, Pams, 

The Life, the Death , illuminates... 

For love we Earth, then serve we all ; 

Her mystic secret then is ours : 

The divergence spoken of above is due to the fact that in those 
important years of Meredith’s life 1850-1865, when he passed 
through his first disappointments in personal life, and in his 
literary ambitions, he came into contact with contemporary 
scientific thoughi, and nourished as he had been on Goethe’s 
pro-scientific naturalism, be could accept the central aspects of 
this new philosophy, witii a firm faith: its msistence on national- 
ism and agnosticism, its insistence on struggle, its faith in 
progress (progress, physical as well as mental), its belief in a 
final goal which will be good. Meredith did not msist on, 
or at least did not caic to pay the same amount of attention 
to the clement of chance^, to the aspect of degeneration in 

i-Vol II, p 224. 

*Vo II p z ; 

^ Except n a f V scatter i ints eg be hues quoted on p i6 
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the process of evolution^ to tlie fact that the amount of pain 
and sacrifice involved are not proportionate to the advance 
made by Earth. Personal immortality as understood by the 
Christian was to him a delusion, a God interfering in the 
working of the Universe, an illogical and low creation of the 
human mind. He could only believe in the immortality of 
“Spirit”, Spirit as manifest in Nature’s ways. 

His “Letters” bear out these notions. "If I speak” he 
writes "of a life that is a lasting hfe, it is not meant to be the 
life of the senses — ^which is a sensual dream of the Creeds — 
whereon our good Mother [Earth] looks blackest”^: to the wife 
of one of his dead friends, he is even more explicit, “And 
my friend, these men live on tn ns. And more, they are the 
higher work of Nature, which she will not let pass away. They 
have the eternal in them. I do not look on death as a victory 
over us:”^ and on the death of his old friend Admiral Maxse, 
"Still it cannot be quite death for a man so good and true as he — 
The unsuffering part of him lives with those that knew him”^. . . 
Of an "intervening Deity” he wrote to John Morley (speaking 
of the famous verse in Genesis, ‘‘God said : Let there be Light 

and there was Light”) "This is effectively literary.. .... .But of 

course we hold in consideration the difference of tinaes. Believers 
in an intervemng Deity will still hear the words from the pulpit 
as sublime, little imagining how they lower him.”® Or in 
another letter, this time to Lady Ulrica Duncombe, in 
expostulating with her on the subject of supplications to the 
Deity, for His interposition in human affairs, he said “Be 
sure that the Spiritual God is accessible at all moments to the 
soul desiring him, and would live in us, if wc would keep the 

^ Except in a few scattered lines, e g , the lines quoted on p. i6, 

® Lestters, VoL 11 , p. 422. 

® Letters, Vol. II, p. 424; also the letter in rhyme on p, ^05, to Herbert 
Trench : The good ship. Immortality, methinks has served her time. 

On the dread rock, Finahty, She splits, a wreck sublime....” 

^Letters VoL n p 510 

® Letters Vol II, p ^90 
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bieast clcaiL Only we cannot ask Inm to strike between us 
and his Laws...”^. 

From these and a few other similar fragments we come to 
realise one fact, that not only was Meredith not a Christian in 
the stuct sense of the word, he w’as not even purely stoical in 
outlook, nor did he even uphold contemporary scientific deter- 
minism and agnosticism as the last word. Indeed the lover of 
Beauty in Nature, could hardly ever be purely scientific in his 
attitude to his sovdcign goddess. He strove to seize the central 
truths of the contemporary sacntific doctiine of Evolution, to fit 
them to his own poetic perception of Nature’s life and beauty, 
and was therefore, unconsciously compelled to reject the pessi- 
mistic outk>ok and the insistence on Nature’s complete indiffer- 
ence to man-made moia]i(> tliat became so marked a feature 
of scientific writers after the first burst of joy, following their 
victorious attack on the citadel of orthodoxy, had subsided, 
hlercdith could never liavc accepted Jicrbcit Spencer’s state- 
ment, made apropos of Huxley’s Essay "The struggle for exis- 
tence in human society” (1888),.. "I was shocking some mem- 
bers... by insisting on the non-moral character of Nature — 
immoral, indeed, I rather think 1 called it; pointing out that 
for ninety-nine hundicdths of tlic time life has existed on the 
Earth (or one might say) nine-hundred and ninety-nine 
thousands, the success has been confined to those beings 
wliich, from 11 human point <»f view, would be called criminal. 
So, too, with tJic equal readiness of Nature to retrogress 

as to piogrcss ” (Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 

b} Duncan, 1908) Mcrcdtth attempted a synthesis between 
what is almost a Wordswortlnan attitude of trust in Nature’s 
ways, and of happiness and solace derived by contact with her, 

iLettcn, Vol H, p. 582; it js a pity that neither in the “Hardman 
Papers” nor in any other volumes {>f rccollecuons or memoirs do vrt have 
any clear statement from Meredith’s lips about these high problems. His 
poems arc helpful but a prose statement would have probably been not 
less valoab c. 
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and on the other hand the strenuous philosophy that the first 
group of English scientists brought into favour^. The vital 
choice before roan was, according to liim, 

“Or shall we run with Artemis 
Or yield the breast to Aphrodite ? 

Both are mighty ; 

Both give bliss 

Each can torture if derided ; 

Each claims worship undivided. 

In her wake would have us wallow... 

Aphrodite, (the sensuous, beautiful aspect) 

“Great Nature’s stern necessity 
In radiance clothed, to softness quelled”. . . 
draws man on to a moment of rapture, to be followed by 
torture if man has not been able to crush the old worm of the 
self in liimself. If however Man has been able, even at the 
moment of rapture, to keep sway over himself, he has his 
guerdon. If Aphrodite has been accused of “meditated guile,”® 
the charge is untrue, it is Man who is to blame : 


^ That later Victorian saentists were far from convinced of the hene 
volencc of Nature, is obvious in such writers a? liuxley. 

2 Vol III, p. 185 

“The debt of Meredith to Schopenhauei, and espcciaJly to bt, great 
essay on “The Metaphysics of Love” has nevet been ttaced But ^.fcccdith 
was certainly deeply impressed by the German, e g. his reference to Schopen- 
hauer’s impoitance in a letter to Edward Qodd, “Memories’" p. s 58. The 
whole of the poem, “With the Persuader” reads like a poetic rcnAiing of 
the Schopenhauenan essay, with one sigruticant dilTercnce, the W lU which 
Schopenhauer accuses of deliberate malignity, is here a conscious force, 
and kind in its nature. The reference to people who speak of “nitditated 
gmle” is patent. 

Cf Morley, Recollections Vol II. .he (Meredith) gave forth in the 
ringing tones of physical joy, his gospel of energy Live with the woild 
No cloister. No languor. Play your part. Fill the day . Exist in every 
day communion with Nature. Nature bids you take all, only be sure you 
learn how to do without.” (The last sentence may be said to summari/c 
the opening four Poems of “A Reading of Life” (1901) “The Vital Choice,” 
“With the Peretiadec,” “W th the Huntress ” and “The Test of Manhood. ’ 
Vol- m Pp iBt zoy ) 
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“half savage must he stay, would he be crowned 
The lover'’... 

Side by side with this there is the vision of “the Virgin Lady,” 
Artemis “her retinue is lean 

Many rearward; streams the chase 
Eager forth of covert; seen 
One hot tide the rapturous race.” 

Is Man to fall down at her feet in worship ? 

“O to be with her there 1” says the poet, 

“She, that breath of mmble air, 

Lifts the breast to giant power.” 

But only when Man has seen Nature in her fullness, in her 
twin aspects, as Aphrodite and as Artemis, does he become able 
to solve the riddle facing him ; 

“Obedient to Nature, not her slave; 

Her lord if to her rigid Laws he bows 
His God the known, diviner to adore. 

Shows Nature’s savage riddles kindly solved. 

Inconscient, insensitive, she reigns 

In iron laws, though rapturous fair her face... 

Back to the primal brute shall he retrace 
His path, doth he permit to force her chains, 

A soft Persuader coursing through his veins. 

An icy Huntress stringing to the chase...” 

This double-faced entity is the goddess that Man has to serve. 
It -would seem from this that the accusation that Meredith saw 
nature and interpreted it, “Pangloss fashion, in terms of a 
preconceived philosophy” is hardly as just as it is brilliant, 
Meredith knows very well enough the two aspects of Nature,— 
Aitemis and Aphrodite, as he poetically calls them — but in 
the synthesis he makes in his poetry he does not allow either 
of them a higher place than the other ^ both must be fused, as 
Neitzschc said (of the mingling of ApoUo-Dionysos) by 
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some supreme effort of iiuman ■will * into an indivisible entity 
Tbe evolution of Man, therefore, has not been without an 
element of rigour, and even at the present moment of Man’s 
career, the same “iron laws” obtain in Nature. 


Ill 

But over and above everything Meredith insists on the 
element of order m Nature’s ways. “There is” wrote Meredith 
“no irony in Nature” at the close of his life to Leslie Stephen 
(one of his old friends); if death must overtake one generation, 
it is only “to speed the race” onwards. Wordsworth, m one of 
his rare moments of realisation, had felt that in all Nature there 
was,. . . 


“a central peace — 

Subsisting at the heart of endless 
Agitation,” 

of the younger poet, it would not be wrong to suggest that 
the vision was so different as to be almost complementary 
At the heart of Nature abides “endless agitation,” but it is 
an agitation that follows its own law. The stoical dement of 
Metedith’s creed — the insistence on a Universe foilowino; one 
law, and aiming at one goal — is nowhere so strongly 
marked as in this aspect of his poetical faith. ^ If Prince Imcifer 
is confronted with a vision of the stars which are the brain of 
heaven, he looked, and sank since he saw that 

^Letters, Vol 11 , p J55 ..Since last Septembor I have not held a 
pen, except perforce to sign my name. It seems that I -was ncai "the end — 
'■‘witiun view,” as my London doctor said. So here 1 am, of no use to 
anyone We who have loved the motion of kgs and tiie sivccp of the winds, 
we come to this. But for myself, I will own that it is the Natural order. 
There is no irony m Nature” , and then somewhat illogicaily “God bless 
you, and sustain you.” 

® Inge . “Studies of the English Mystics”, p 178 “Not the sense 
of beauty, but of eternal and ubiquitous life — of an Universe animated 
throughout, and obeying one law this thought which is rathe Sto cal 
than Platonic, is most proroment in Wordsworth. 
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' Around die ancient track marched rank on rank^ 

The army of unalterable La-w/ 

There is the same confidence in these words as in the great 
apostrophe to Duty by Wordsworth 

“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh 

and strong” 

All nature is alive and dynamic and besides obeys a central 
law. This law is probably best understood in some such 
group of aspects : change, recurrence, progress. Death can 
hardly, therefore, be a final moment for Meredith, “Spirit 
lives” says he in one of his letters, and the sentiment may be 
paralleled in many a line from his poetry. Only “Spirit” is 
not clearly defined by Meredith anywhere : his biographer, Mr. 
Sencourt rightly says of him “he believed, that in this life, the 
spirit alone lives really, but as to the meaning of the spirit, 
he had the vaguest ideas. “It seems tome that Spirit is... 
how, where, and by what means none can say. ”’2 Having 
served our purpose, we too must pass away, only the Spirit 
will hve in the memory of friends® and in the work that we 
have done. It was in some such mood of acceptance that he 
composed, what for so energistic a poet, are lines full of an 
almost Oriental resignation ; 

“A wind sways the pines 
And below 

Not a breath of wild air ; 

Still as the mosses that glow 

On the flooring and over the lines 

^ Morley’s phrase about “the gospel of energy” may be remembered 
in this connexion. 

2 Sencourt, “Life”, p, 198. 

* Letters Vol z p 424, ""Death and Me are ncighbonix, each the cause 
of the other and the task for us, under stress of deprivation is to take 
our loved one nio the m nd and commune -w th them spint to spmt 
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Of tJbe roots here and there 
The pine-tree drops its dead 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 

Overhead, overhead 
Rushes hfe in a race 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 

And we go. 

And we drop like the fruits of the tree 

Even we. 

Even so.” 

The wisdom of these lines, the sense of pathos and yci of 
resignation implicit in them, make them almost unsurpassable. 
Rarely was Meredith able to reach the mood cT barmhy, 
even In his moments of deepest insight there was an dement 
of restlessness that conflicted with the mood so wonderfully 
described by Wordsworth : 

Even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, wc are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

But here for once, something closely akin to harmony is pre- 
sent, and the poem marks, m spke of its bre\nty, the summit 
of Meredith’s poetic vision. This mood has been reached 
through Love, through ‘‘Colour” acting on his mate, the 
human soul ; So that Nature can admonish the poet thus, 
“Love me; and let the types break. 

Men be grass, rocks rivers, all flow ; 

All save the dream alike 

To the source of my vital in sap t 

The dream is the thought in the ghost; 

The thought sent flying fot food , 
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Eyelesb, but spmog of an aim 
Supernal of Reason, to find 
The great Over-Reason, we name 
Beneficence ; mind seeking Mind... 

Meredith was able, at such a moment, to emphasise the position 
he had elsewhere upheld, the sovereignty of Law in Nature; so 
that the three-fold revelation of Nature as Beauty, of Nature as 
Energy, of Nature as Law may be said to be the one on which 
his mind rested during the maturer years of his literary career. 
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P. E Dustoor 
Department of 'English 

In her York Mystery Elays (Oxford, 1885) IMiss Lucy 
Toulmin Smith included the eaiher or B version of the third 
pageant in the cycle, the Cardmakers’ pageant of the Creation of 
Adam and Eve. She regarded this as a better copy than the latci- 
inserted A text, and, if we set aside all questions of purely 
dialectal and orthographical correctness, the balance of superior 
readings is certainly with the text of her choice. For, as the 
critical edition here offered testifies, though A’s readings aie 
better in lines 6, 27, and 79, its readings must yield 
place to those of B in hnes 14, 31, 43, 53 and 60. Moreover, 
A’s frequent use of e for i and / for e is doubtless apt to 
mislead the modern reader — see, for example, Hnes 24, 51, 52, 
83, and 88 — and once even results in a faulty rime, ryst : 
best (86 : 88). On the other hand, it must be granted to A 
that it preserves the original Northern dialect of the cycle much 
more faithfully than does its rival. It will be enough to draw 
attention to the following points : 

(f) Ehs. times ga : alswa (6:8), nane : alane (17 ; 19), 
alane : bane (33 : 55), es : nes (49 : 5 1), hrade : made 
(5 8 ; 60), whare : mare (66 ; 68), as compared with 
the corresponding ones in B. 

(if) The use of for 0 in other than rime-words in hnes 
21,39,41,48,50,51, 86. 

(JH) The presence of forms and words like tyll (59; 
B swylks (55; B VrdfZf’), qniate (64; B‘whatie^') 
louffe (78 B ‘'huE) 

(fv) The regular use of sail as against B s shall 
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(v) The use of saJI as the and person singular in line 

37, where B reads sialU. 

(pi) The use of Si'A for s/j in lines ii, 16, 23, 24, 36, 71, 
84. 

{im) The use of the terminations -is and -/V/ for -es 
and -sd in lines 10, 16, 49, 50, 52, 57, 59, 61, 67, 
94. 

(via) The use of p and 5 for fb and y in lines 14, 20, 28, 

38, 42, 44, 48, 65, 67, 71, 73, 76, 78, 93, 96. 

And if to the dialectal merits of A are added occasional 
peculiarly orthographical ones as manifested especially in 
superior rimes (as in lines 25 : 27, 78 : 80), it wdl, I think, be 
conceded that the slight superiority in scribal accuracy of h— 
which, indeed, becomes slighter when we consider tlic nature 
of the majority of A’s inferior readings — hardly justifies us, ill 
things considered, in regarding B, after Miss Toulmin Smith, 
as more worthy of the honour of print than A. 

I hare, accordingly, selected the hitherto unprinted A 
text for this edition of the play. In presenting the text, I have 
adopted my own punctuation and expanded all abbreviations, 
indicating both omitted and ovei written letters by italics; 
all other divergences from the MS are mentioned in the foot* 
notes. In the footnotes, I indicate too as B and S respectively, 
all variants (other than merely orthographical ones) furnished by 
the original B text and by Miss Toulmin Smifli’s text where 
It differs from the original, ff’s readings, when adopted by me 
as superior to those of A^ are distinguished m the text by 
bemg enclosed m brackets (thus). 

In the Notes that follow the text I have endeavoured 
(as in my editions of the Chester Pail of hudfer and the New- 
casde I^oaP s Ark in Vols. VI and VIII of these Studies) to 
illustrate the mote interesting peculiarities of its idiom and to 
compare its handhng of the story of the creation of Adam and 
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Eve ’with other early writings on the subject. 


[B. M. Add. 

CARDMAKERS T 

Deus In heuyn And erthe duly Be-dene 
Of V days werke, euyn on-to ende, 

I haue complete by curssis dene; 

Me thynke pe space of^ame well spende. .] 

In heuyn er angels fayre and brighte, 

Sternes and planetis p&t curssis to ga, 
pe: mone semis onto pe nyght. 

The son to lyghte pe day alswa, •'» 

In etthe is treys and gres to springe, 

Bestis and foulys, bothe gret and smallc, 
ffyschis in flode, al] othyr thyng ; 

Thryffe and haue my blyssyng alM i a 

Thys werke is wroght now at my wiU, 

But 3 et can I (here) no best see 
p‘i.t a-cordys be kynde and skyli. 

And for my werke myght worschippc me. ib 

ffor peffytt werke ne ware it nane 

But ought ware made pa^ myght it 3eme, 

ffor loue mad I pis warlde a-lane, 

per£ox my Ioffe sail in it seme. ic. 


Catdrnakers) AfUr in an 'EJn;ahethan hand : this js emrjtl 

afterward# j Dens) In MS all names of speakers are written on the righi-kani side 
of the page, i Be-dene) Be dene MS z on-to ) on to MS eudc} pc eudc 
4 thynke) thynkcth B 6 pei)pc B 14 I httc no) so "S I jjy j ^5 1 1 
a cordys) a cordys MS be kynde and skylE) by kyndly skylJc B to a anc) a 
lane MS 
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To kepe /)is wadde bothe mare and lesse 
A skylfull best _^afie will I make 

Eftyr my schape and my lyknes, 

The wilke sail worschipe to m(e) take. 

24 

Off pe symplest part of erthe paf is here 

I sail make man, and for /ns sky 11c : 
ffor to a-bate lays hauttande cherc, 

Bothe his gret pride and oper illc, — 

28 

And also for to bane in mynde 

How simpyll he is at hys makyng, 
ffor als febyll I sail (hym fyn.de) 

Qwen he is dede at his endyng. 

[Fo. Sa] 

32 

ffor ph reson and skyll alane 

I sail make man lyke on-to me ; 

Ryse vp, pou crtlie, in blodc and bine. 

In schape of man, I conv/zarindc pe 3 

56 

A female sail pou hauc to fere. 

Her sail I make of pt lyft rybe, 

Alane so sail pou nough(t) be hetc, 
W^/iiontyn faythcfull frende and sybe. 

40 

Takys now here pe gast of lyffe. 

And ressayue bothe 30'urc saulcs of me, 
(/?is) femail take pou to pi wyffc ; 

Adam and eue 30/^r names sail be. 

4^ 


21 mare) on written ovei the line between '■'■ni” and “d" zt best) 
over “besf^ a later hand has insenbed “niyght" 24 mu) wB, my MS 27 a-bate) 
abate MS hanttande) haunttandc B, hautacd S. 31 hym fyndu) so B, 
fynde hym MS 34 on- to) on to MS 37 sail) shalte B jfJ Her) Here B 
39 nougb.t)j-£? B, nough MS 45 piSi)so B, The MS 44) In ik right-hand 
margin, for insertion after I.44, an Elizabethan hand adds 

And ieyd jour lyves m good degree; 

Adam her^ name I the, 
and Eve hir name shall be 
aad be thy subgett nght. 
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Adam A, lotde full mekyll is pt mighte 
and p^it IS sene in like a S3^e, 
ffor now (i)s here a ioyfuli syght, 

To se pis worlde so lange and wyde ! 48 

Mony diums thyngis now here es. 

Off bestis and foulis bathe wylde and tame, 

get is nan made to p(i) liknes 

But we a-lone — a 1 louyd b(e) pi name ! 5 2 

Eue To swylke a lorde in (all) degre 
Be euirmore lastande louynge, 

^at tyll vs swylke a dyngmte 

Has gyffyne beTore all othyr thynge; 56 

And selcouth thyngis may we se here 
of pis like warld, so lange and brade. 

With bestis and fowlis so many and sere — [Fo. 8b] 
Blessid be he pat (hase) us made ! 60 

Adam A, blyssid lorde, now at pi wille 

Syne we er wroght, wochesaflF to telle 
and also say vs two vn-tyll 

qwate we sail do and whare to (dw)ell ? 64 

Deus ffor ^is skyl made I gow piS day. 

My name to worschip ay whare; 

Louys me for pi and louys me ay 

ffor my makyng ! I axke no mare. 68 

Bothe wys and witty sail pm be 
Als man pat I haue made of noght, 

Lordschipe in erthe ^an graunt I pe^ 

All thynge to seme pe pat I haue wroght. ~jz 

47 13)^0 B, his MS 51 pi)so "B, pB MS 52 a-lone)a lone MS be) 
so B. by MS 53 all)^ B. all ps MS j5tyll)to B 56 be-fore)be fore MS 60 
base)xo B omt M 5 62 Syne)Sethen B 63 vii-fyll)vn tyll MS 64 dweil)xo 
B dewell MS 72 I haue) is B 
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In pd^radyse sail 36 same wonc 
Of erthely thyng get 36 no cede, 
lUe and gude both sail 3c kone, 

I sail 30U lerne 30ure lyue to lede. 76 

Adam A, loide ! sene we sail do no thyng 
But loufle pe for pi gret gudnesse. 

We saE ay b(e)y to pt biddyng 

And fulfyh it, both more and less. 80 

Eue His syng s(e)ne he has on vs sett 
Be-forne all (othir) thyng certaync, 

H(y)m for to ioue we saU noght lett 

And worschip hym -^ith myght and maync. 84 

Dens At heuyne and erth first I be-gane 

And vj days wroght or I waldc r(e)st, 

My warke is endyde now at ntane, [Fo. 9a] 

All lykes me w(e)ll, but pis is best. 88 

My blyssyng hauc pai cuet (and ay) 1 
The seueynt day sail my rcstyng be, 

/?us wiUe 1 scse, sothcly to say, 

Of my doymg in pi% degre. 92 

To blys I sail 30 w biyng, 

Comys forth, 3e tow, viith me ! 

36 sail lyffe in lykyng 

My blyssyng wytb 30W be 1 Amen. 96 

75 3e kone)MS reads like ^et kone 79 ay bcy)ay bay MS a beye B to 
biddyng) to >1 gudnesse to y>i biddyng B 81 senc) soqc MS B, ^cn S 
Be-forne) Be forne MS, Before B othtr) o>nhir MS 85 Hym)r'5 B, 
Hem MS 85 Dens) in a later hand btgane) be gane MS 86 B, lyu 

MS 88 well) will MS, wele B is best) pe best B 8g and ay) anday 
MS 96 Amen) After Amen folkws m a faint Ulix^hethan hand the cm for 
the fclhsnng pageant nou caret Adam & Eve this is {ilk^hk) that 
I hauc grant you of my grace to hauc your {ilk^bU) 
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[Of the abbreviations used the following need to be expanded 
here : 

Air, €>" Up.— Adrian Bpotjs^ ed. L, Toulmin Smith 
in A Comrnon-Blace Book of the Bijteenth Century. Lon- 
don 1886. 

Ch. ~ The Chester Plays. EETS.ES, 62. 

C.iSi. ~ Cursor Mundi. EETS.OS, 57, etc. 

Ys Cr. = The Creation of the World by W. Jordan. Trans- 
lated from Cornish by J. Keigwin and edited by 
D. Gilbert. London, 1827. 

L. C. = Tudiis Coventriae. EETS.ES, 120. 

Tyf — The Middle English prose TyfJ of Adam and 
Sue. 

0 . M. ~ Origo Mundi. Translated and edited by E, ^ 
Noris m Ancient Cornish Drama, VoL L London, 1859. 
Ox.Cat.=The Master of OxfordT Catechism, ed. J. M. 
Kemble in The Dialogue of Salomon and Saturnus. 
London, 1848. 

S. A.L. — C. Horstmann, Sammlung Altenghscher Legenden. 

Heilbionn, 1878. 

Sal. (M Sat. — The prose Salomon and Saturn, ed. J. M. 
Kemble in The Dialogue of Salomon and Saturnus. 
London, 1848. 

T. ™ The Towneley Plays. EETS.ES, 71. 

V. T. = Le Misters du Viel Testament, ed. Baron J. de 
Rothschild. 5 Vols. Pans, 1878-1885. 

Y. ~ The York Mystery Plays, ed. Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. Oxford, 1885]. 

This play is the only one in the cycle to be written 
throughout in simple quatrains, a h a h.^ Davidson is not sure 
if the present play was in the original cycle or has displaced 
an earher one, but the conventional nature of the speeches of 
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Adam afld Eve as bearmg marked traces of the church play 
inclines him to believe that “York III may be an old church 
play that has supplanted the onginal play of the cycle” 
{Unglish Mystery Flays, p. 269). It seems to me rhat this play did 
not form part of the original cycle but uus inserted into it when 
an elaboration of the story of the Creation and Fall into several 
pageants took place And if we accept bliss Lyle’s contention 
in The Original Identity of the York and YorvncUy Cycles (Minnea- 
polis, 1919) that the York and Townelcy plays wcie originally 
identical and that, in the Creation gioup, Townelcy is nearer 
the parent text, then it can even be argued that the play before 
us w'as neither brought m from outside nor wttUeii cntiicly 
without reference to that poidon of the earlier Creation pageant 
which it replaced. For, there is a significant agreement on two 
points between the York and Townelcy texts as against both 
the Fook of Genesis and the other English blystcric-!. I allude 
to the naming of Adam and Eve by God and to the parallel In 
both sentiment and language between line 75 of our pla)’' and 
line 1(39 of the Townelcy Creation, neither of which points 
has been noticed by Miss Lyle. (Sec my notes on linos 44 
and 75). 

4. Ms thynke. See my note to Ch. I, 175 in these Studies, 
Vol. VI (1950), p. 50. 

9. gresto springe. On the infimtive of motive or purpose, 
see Matzner, Grammar, Vol. Ill, p. 46, 

10. For the creation of the beasts of the field on the fifth 
day see Play IT, 148-156. This is contrary to Genesis i, 20-25, 
but IS found also in T. I, 55-60; Ch. If, 57-72; L. C. 11 , iii; 
fs Cr. p. 9 ; 0 . Af. 41-48; V. T. 6^4'S; and, in its owm way, in 
Adr. Ep. t53f. Wc may compare the Slavonic Secrets of 
Enoch : 

“Then evening came and morning came the fifth day. On 
the fifth day I commanded the sea that it should bring 
forth fishes, and feathered birds of many varieties, and 
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freeping over the earth, going forth over the 
'our legs, and soaring in the air, male sex and 
female, and every soul breathing the spirit of hfe.” (xxx, 
7. Charles, Apoc. ^ Pseudep. of the 0 . T., Vol. 2). 

In the T. and Ch. plays above referred to, however, the beasts 
are also spoken of as very regularly created on the sixth day : 
see T. I, i62if and Ck II, 73!! 

13-24. Nothing of the sort appears in any of the other 
Enghsh Mysteries, but we may compare A. T. 690-97; Ovid, 
Meta. I, 761?; Avitus, De Imtio Mundi\ and Paradise Lost, VII, 
505-516. 


19, 20. Cf. Tlie Wisdom of Solomon, xi, 24; Philo, Le Opif. 
Mundi, vi; De Cheruh., xxxv; De Sacrif. Abel, xv. 

22. I make. This corresponds more to L,C. II, 14, 15 
and the Syriac version of the Old Testament than to the 
Vulgate, with its “faciamus,” or to T. I, 165; Ch. I, II, 
82; 0 . M. 57-60 etc., which follow the Vulgate. 

23. It would appear that here, as in Cb. 11 , 81-85, O. M. 
60, 67, 68, fs Cr. pp. 27, 35, and Adr. oA Bp. 518, the con- 
ception IS purely anthropomorphic. Cf. Irenaeus, Against 
Heresies, V, c 6, and Tertulhan, Tbe Lestirrection of the Flesh, 
c. 6. On the other hand, the common Christian doctrine of a 
purely spiritual likeness populaiized by Augustine (De Ctv. 
Dei, XI, c. 23; Contra hDnich. XVII), Chrysostom (frlomiL in 
Genes. VIII), Bede {fentateuch — Gen. (ed. Migne) col. 200) and 
others is reflected in Aelfric’s Hexameron, C. M, and in the 
Adam History contained in Caxton’s Golden Legend. 

25. None of the Mystenes goes beyond the bare biblical 
suggestion that Adam was made outside Eden. But frequently 
m medieval writmgs it is definitely stated that he was made in 
the Field of Damascus; see, e.g., Comestor, Hist. Sobol (Gen.) 
xin; Cant. Tales, B 3197; Lydgate^s Fall of Ptinoes, 500. And 
so es stiH more specifically is it stated that the place was 
that portion of the Field of Damascus known as the Vale of 
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Hebtofi . see, e.g,, C. M. 4o^fy Adr. & hp j i6f, De Pnn. 
Create Afmdt (Hoistmann, Alteng. l^egmden, p. 350); blandevillc, 
Travels (Matzner, Alteng. Sprachprohen, I, pt. 2, pp. 184, 185); 
and the majority of the versions of the Ipff. Cf. Grunbaum, 
Neue Beitrage e^ar semlhschen Sagmksmde (Leiden, 1893), p. 63. 
But a wide-spread tradition favoured Jerusalem as the alleged 
centre of the earth (see Grunbaum, op. ctt , p. 78), and a Clnistian 
variety of this identified the birthplace of Adam with Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of the Second Adam, Christ. This is reflected in 
the Bodleian, Wheatley and Harleian (AfS 1704) versions of the 
"Lj^ {Archtv^ VoL LXXIV, p. 345; Day, The TT heathy Manmcnpi, 
pp. 76, 77, and xxx) Even Paradise, in spite of Gemses, had its 
advocates : see Apocalypse of Moses, xxi, 40, and jVqutnas, 
Summa Theologica, I, Q. 102, art 111; and Gower, perhaps uncons- 
ciously, echoes them m Conf. Amantis, VID, 26, 27. 

25-28, The Pneke of Consaence, and Lyndesay’s 

Monarche, yoyff, also mention this reason foi making Man out 
of the foulest matter, and the former adds to tins the spiting 
and shaming of Lucifer, whose place Man is to fill. On the 
other hand, while m these texts, as also in the Vernon AIS 
Lyff {S. M L. p 22X, 1. 47), the clay chosen is said to be simple 
or foul or vile, it is characterized as ‘'bri3t & schynyngc as pt 
sunne” in the Wheatley, Bodleian and allied veisions of the 
I^/(Day, 77; Mrcy&A, LXXIV, pp. 345, 554), and as 

*‘gente” in De Trincipio CreaUonis Mmdt, 71-74. For this latter 
view, cf, Philo, De Optf. Mundi, xlvii; Genesis Kahba, xiv, 8; 
Ttrke de R. Tlhr^er, xi, xii, etc., and see Grunbaum, op. cit., p. 
55 - 

Nor, it may be added, is Adam always regarded as made 
of earth alone. Other substances are often said to have cnteicd 
into his composition : see Kemble, Dialogue of Salomon and 
Saturms, pp. 190, 194, 217; Adr. Lp. W'heatlcy, 

Bodleian Ashmole and alhed versions of the Lyjff (Day op cst 
pp 77 78, J13 Arc} tv LXIV pp 345 354) and C M 5r7ff 
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These represent the tradition o£ The Gospd of Barmbas (Ragg s 
Trans.), pp. aSaf; The Book of Adam and Ene, I. c. 70; Slavonic 
Sea ets of Enochs xxx, 8; Philo, Legm/ Alkg. II, 7; etc. Cf. James, 
The Apocryphal Nen/ Testament,^. 178, and The Koran, in, ji; 
xsxii, 5; Ixsv, 34; xcvi, 1. And the earth, or whatever is re- 
quired for the making of Adam, is not always just picked up 
from one spot, as in our play and in most early English accounts. 
In the Wheatley and allied versions of the Eyff (Day, op, at,, pp. 
76, 77; Archiv, LXXIV, pp. 345, 354) angels are commissioned 
to bring the matter from the four comers of the earth, and for 
similar legends we may refer to James, Apoc. N Test., p. 178; 
the Persian Bawoyit-us-Safa, Vol. I, i, p. 41, and Gninbaum, op. 

PP- 55j 58, 61, 62. 

29-32. Cf. Genesis, iii 19; fob, x, 9. 

33. But the reason given is not for making Man like 
unto God, but for making him of earth. 

3 5 . Byse vp. None of the Mysteries mentions the age or 
stature of Adam and Eve at their creation. But with Augustine’s 
“in aetate perfecta” (T)e Gen. odTitt, VI, c. 13) and Comestor’s 
“in virile aetate” {Hist. Schol. ch xii) before him the author of 
C. M. speaks of Adam as “mad of mans eild” (383), and for its 
part the O. E. Genesis says that both Adam and Eve were born 
in the loveliness of youth (187, 188). The age most favoured, 
however, was thirty; see Eiist. SehoL ch. xxv; Sal, ch= Sat,, Sydrake 

Boccus and Ox. Cat. (Kemble, op. cit, pp. 180, 194, 217); 
the Adam History in Caxton’s Golden Legend; and Lydgate’s 
Fall of Princes, 305. But sixty and twenty also had their advocates; 
see Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxm, VI, c. 6, Gen, Pahha, xxiv, 
2, and Ginzberg, Dte Haggada, pp. 31, 32. As for legends 
relatmg to the size of the First Pair, we have a reflection of them 
in Sal & Sat. and Ox. Cat, (Kemble, op, cet, pp. 180, 217), with 
which we may compare Pirks de E.. LUe'e(er, xi; Gen, Pxzbba, 
viii T xxiv, 2 Chasigah (yd Sterne) p 5 8, and Irenacus Against 
Heresies I c 34 
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35-44. Genms reaEy provides us with tuo accounts, 
distinct and irteconcilable, of the creation of Man and Woman 
According to the so-called Priestly version of the first chaptci, 
they were made simultaneously in the image of God; according 
to the so-called Jehovistic version of the second chapter, Alan 
was made of earth outside Eden, and only after he had been 
placed in Eden was Woman created there out of a rib of his 
Naturally attempts were made to reconcile these conflicting 
accounts. There was the fantastic rabbinical view referred to 
by both Milton and Sir Thomas Browne that “masculum et 
feminam” of Gem sis, i, implied that Adam was created and- 
rogynous (seeHershon, A. Tialmudic Miscellanj, pp. 27, 293; Peta- 
vius, Ds Op. Sex Dierum, II, c. 6; Milford s Prose Works (Bohn 
Lib.) Vol. in,p. 324; Pseadodoxia, IIJ, c. 17; Kehgw Medici, T, sect. 
21). Comestor refers to another Jewish belief, namely that Adam 
had two wives, one created outside, and the other inside, Hdcn 
(see, e.g. Chronicles of Jerahmeel, xxiii, i, and cf. Bui ton, Anatomj 
of Melancholy, I, 2, 1, 2). He also comments on Josephus’s opinion 
that Eve was formed outside Eden and later biought into it to- 
gether with Adam (fdiist, SchoL ch. xvii). But Josephus was not 
alone in this belief. I can ate the following texts as maintain- 
ing that Eve was formed subsequent to Adam and out of bis nb 
and yet outside Eden: Pook of Jubilees, lii, 5-9; Slavonic Secrets 
of ILmch, XXX, 17, Book of Jasbe? 1, 4-7; Avitus, De Imfio Mmidi, 
the Anglo-Norman Adam, pff; A. C II, 18, T. I, 186; and the 
text before us. As against these are the following, which 
speak of her creation inside Eden : O. E. Genesis, i6^&; Can. 
&Bxod. 224if; De Prin. Great. Mjmdi, 88; the Vernon MS Byff 
(S. A. L. p. 221); C. M. 629; Vail of Princes, 512; Us. 11 , i29fF; 
Norwich Play, A zS,B jo; 0. M. f)^V;f‘sCr. p. 31; V. T, 764^, 
Now, to confine ourselves to the five extant English Alystcrics 
on the subject, we discover, further, that while the Norwich 
Play openly and clearly foil 'iws the narrative of Genesis ii and 
while, for their part the T and L C Creation plays at here 
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stactly to neither of the two biblical accounts of the irreconcila 
bihty of which they are, indeed, unconscious, the Y. and Cb. 
plays seek to harmonize and utilize both of them. Thus, m Cb. 
II, though, as in the Jehovistic version, Man is made first and 
Eve IS formed later out of his nb, yet the playwright eases his 
conscience with regard to the Priestly version, firstly, by making 
God declare at the very outset and while He is creating Man 
m His own image that “Man and woman I will there be”, and, 
secondly, by separating the putting of life into Man from the 
fashioning of his body by a reference to the seventh day. (Cf, 
Paradise host, VII, 519-534). In like manner, in the play before 
us, though "Vyoman is shaped after and out of Man, as m Genesis 
ii, yet it is surely as a concession to the “masculum et femi- 
nam creavit eos” of Genesis 1 that life is given simultaneously 
to the pair (41, 42). Thus Eve too is here (as not in Ch. II) 
inevitably regarded as born outside Eden. This moreover, 
accounts for the displacement from their exact scriptural con- 
texts of the granting of dominion to the pair, the placing 
of Adam in Paradise, and the prohibition, as also for the 
absence of aU mention of the beast-parade and Adam’s deep 
sleep. ^ 

38. hjft ryhe. Cf, Andrian PJtheus (Kemble, op. at., 
p. 1 98), De Prin. Great. Mtmdi, Syf, and Paradise host, IV, 484, 
VIII, 465ff, X, 884!!. There is no warrant for this in Genesis, 
li, 21, but the behef was wide-spread: see Avitus, De Initio Mundi 
(Migne), col. 327; Gospel of Barnabas, (Ragg), p. 91; haut(_at~us- 
Safa, Vol. I, p. 45; and cf, Fraser, Folklore in the O. T. (Abrgd. 
Edtn.), p. 5 . For other views — ^including a thirteenth rib tradi- 
tion — see Friedlander’s notes to Prike de R. Ehe'^er, p. 87; 
Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany, p. 27; Par. host, X, 884-888; 
Pseudodoxia, VIII, c. 2. And for the notion, fostered doubtless 
by Genesis, li, 25, that Eve was made from Adam’s fiesh no less 
than bone see Cb II i34f and the Adam history in the 
Caxtonian Golden hegend reflecting Hist Schol ch xvu cf also 
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L C. 11 , loof, Firke de K. 'EUc^r, xii, and Chronicles of Jerah/fieel^ 
VI, 15. 

39, 40. Here we ha%"e a straightforward lendeiing of 
Genesis, li, 18, but the scriptural passage beginning with tins 
verse was sometimes fancifully glossed. Thus, it was sonietimes 
said that Adam asked for a helpmate : see Gm. Kabba, xvii; 
Rashds Commentary on Genesis-, O. E. Genesis, 816-S19; 0 A/, 
9rf, Far. host, VIII, 357ff. And as for the beast-parade, 
for the absence of which from our play we have already ac- 
counted (see note on 11, 3 5 -44 above), it was not always per- 
ceived that the creatures were led up to Adam not merely 
to be named bv him but also to enable him to realize that 

j 

a suitable helpmate w'as not to be found among them; see, 
e g , Aelfric’s Homily on Creation, C. M. and Ch II And it is 
on this account that the beast-parade is, in some texts, made a 
purely nomenclatory occasion and actually follows, instead of 
preceding, the making of Eve (see L. C. II, looif, where herbs 
and grass and Eve herself ate presented to Adam to be named 
by him; 0 . M, 93-140, and J’s Ct. p. 31), and, in others, is 
wandng altogether (see BooM of Jasher; Avitus De Imtio 
Mundr, Anglo-Norman Adam-, De Brin, Creat. Mundi; 7 \ I; 
V. T.). 

42. Here, as in O. E. Genesis, 184^ it is definitely main- 
tained that Eve’s soul, no less than Adam’s, was of directly divine 
origin; but the question was much debated ; see Teriullian, 
De Anima, xxxvi; Augustine, De Gen. ad hitt., VII, X; and 
Comestor, Hist. SchoL, xvu, 

44, That God named them both is not said in Genesis, 
He did, indeed, it seems call the man Adam, and he was so 
called, some said, because he was made out of “adamah”, the 
ground (Fnke de A. hlieiier, xii; Hershon, op, cii., p. 295), and 
others, because he was made of “adorn” or “red” earth (Josephus, 
Akntiq I 34; Gregory Mora/ia XVIII c yj Comestor Hut 
Schol xvin Works of TJomas Nashe (McKcrrow) Vol III p 
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563, Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, XI, sc. 1). Others again very 
differently taught that the four letters comprising the name 
represented the four points of the compass (see Sthjlhne Oracles, 
111, 24-26; Slavonic Secrets of lEnoch, xxx, 13, 14; Cjprlani Opera 
Omnia (Haitel), appendix pp., 107, 108; Augustine, Homil. m John, 
IX, 14; Expos, tn Psalms, XCVI, 13; Bede, Pentateuch — Genes, 
iv); and this view finds expression in C. M. 589ff; Sal. & Sat. 
and Ox. Cat. (Kemble, op. ett , pp, i8o, 217); and in all the 
versions of the Eyf. As for the name Eve, according to 
Genesis, it was given to the woman neither by God nor at this 
stage. It is only after the Fall that she is called Eve for the 
first time, and then too by Adam {(Semsts, iii, 20). Immediately 
after she is created Adam calls her Virago (m the Vulgate) or 
Ishah (in the original Hebrew; cf. Gen. <& Exod. 232!). 
Nevertheless, in disregard of the letter of Genesis, some 
texts make Adam call her Eve as soon as she is created ; see 
Aelfric’s Homilj on Creation, 0 . E. Homilies (ist Series), p. 221; 
Rau:(at-us-Safa, Vol. I, p. 59; Book of Jasher, 1, 5, And our 
playwright IS kept in countenance by at least T. I, 198, and the 
Slavomc Secrets of Enoch, xxx, 18, in both of which God calls 
the newly-created woman Eve. 

64. Tuhare to dwell. For this use of the gerundial infini- 
tive after “shall,” cf. Guy of Warwick, 2612, and Zupitza’s 
note to i.^z^- 6 . 

65-84. Kamann {Angha, X, p. 191)13 wrong in saying 
that in Genesis i, 28-50 Man alone is granted dominion over the 
earth; dominion is there assured to both Man and Woman 
(see Holthausen in Archiv, LXXXV, p. 426). And our play 
follows this except that Deus’s words, especially in lines 69-72, 
seem to be directed more towards Adam than towards his 
companion. The same can be said of the next play in this 
cycle, for though in hnes 17-zo and 60-65 Adam alone seems 
to be addressed on this matter we gather from hues 1-16 and 
41 44 that God means to give dominion to both Lordship is. 
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likewise, granted to the pair in Aelfnc s ne>.amro>; O L 
Genesis, i98iF; V. T. 838fF; and The Tail of T times, 5ic)£ On 
the other hand, Adam alone is made master in the Slavonic 
Secrets of Enoch, Ivin, 3; Avitus, De Initio Almcli; Gm. 12 xo 4 . 
21 if; De Erin Great. Mimdt, 78, 100; Ch. II, 8c)~92, 12 j, 126; 
L. C. 11 , 57f; Anglo-Norman Adam, 6iif; 0 . i\/. 69f; ys Cr, 
p. 29; and T I, 166, 167, 171-173, 216, 217 (though line 169 
runs : 'A'e both to gouerne that here is”). 

75 According to Genesis, 111, 22, the knowledge of good 
and evil was to come of eating the forbidden fruit; but it was 
sometimes argued that even before eating it, Man knew evil 
theoretically if not espcricntially ; sec Irenacus, ^Igainst Elerestes, 
xsxvni, xxsix; Theodoret, Quest, in Genesis; Chrysostotn, 
Homily XVI in Genesis; Comestor, Hist. SchoL xiii; and c£ 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, xxx 15. This would account for the 
anticipatory remark in the line we arc considering as also for 
similar passages in Anglo-Norman Adam, 65 fF; T. I, 169; Euiiis 
Eaving (ed. Lumby) 499!?; Tract. Wm. Nassington (EETS. OS, 
26), 95!?; and the Vernon MS Eyf {S. A. L. p. 221). 

83. ‘We shall not fail to love man.’ For let . . for to mean- 
ing Tail to, desist from/cf. William of Eakrne, ii86(“iettes nougt 
for 3oure Hues 30ur lord for to socoure”) and 2184 (“leten 
he nolde forto sane and seruc”); see also Ch. Ill, 327. For a 
Similar construction with let meaning ‘hindei, obstruct/ see 
E. C. XXXVIII, 168; T. XVIIl, 89f; Cant. Tales, A i893£ 

88. This, as also perhaps Ch. II, is a distortion of 
Genesis, i, 31. Indeed in the Adam history in CaxtonT Golden 
Legend it is distinctly pointed out that “When God made man 
it IS not written ; ‘Et vidit quod esset bonum,’ quia tn proximo 
sciebat eum lapsurum.” And Comestor, from whom this is 
borrowed, adds that man, moreover, was as yet imperfect, 
woman being still uncreated (Hist. Sthol. x), 

89-92 Adr Ar Ep (J46S} is I th'ok unique in malting 
God spend the seventh day in bless og al his creatures and 
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bidding them wtx and multiply and observe the eighth day 
as the sabbath. This is doubtless impelled by zeal to make 
the sabbath coincide with the Christian Sunday; cf. Gen. <& 
Exod 245-268, and Ajenhite of Irm) it, p. 7. 

93, 94. In T. I, 195T a Cherub, under God’s orders, 
leads Adam and Eve into Paradise. This recalls Eirke de R. 
Elie^r, xviu, Hook of Jubilees, iii, 9, and the Mohammedan legend 
referred to in The Jewish Encyclopaedia, art. ‘Eve/ 

95. lyffe in lykyng. Cf. Wilham of Fakrne, 2025; Clean- 
ness, 239. 
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SAKKARA^S THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Bj A. C. MuKERjr 

Reader in Vhiloso-phy, Allahabad Unmrsifj 

The development of philosophical thought is, not in a 
small measure, due to the rise of the sceptical spirit which paves 
the way to sound speculations by exposing the self-contradictory 
basis of dogmatism. Scepticism, therefore, is invariably a sign 
of the maturity and vitality of reason. There is, however, an 
unhealthy type of scepticism which, far from providing a 
stepping-stone to further progress and maturer growth, has 
always acted as a clog in the way of rational speculations; it 
doubts everything without looking at its own foundations, it 
carries on its destructive campaign against every established 
belief and institution without stopping to examine the ground 
upon which it itself stands. Any one who surveys reflectively 
the main currents of contemporary thought would have no 
difficulty in detectiug that the majority of the currents have an 
unmistakable tendency towards a position that can hardly be 
distinguished from this unhealthy scepticism. The result is that 
a lot of mist has gathered around some of the most fundamental 
principles of thought and existence. The object of the follow- 
ing lines IS to attempt a partial dissipation of the mist with the 
aid of an Indian analysis of one of these basic principles, 
namely, the principle of consciousness. 

In a well-known passage of his commentary on the Fralno- 
panisad, Sankara attempts a classification of the principal 
theories of consciousness each of which had its enthusiastic 
exponents in the history of Indian speculation. The advaita 
theory of consciousness is here distinguished from as many as 
four other theories which ate carefully scrutinffied and ul tim ately 
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lejected as based upon an imperfect analysis of experience. 
These rival theories are defined as follows ; — (i) that which 
looks upon consciousness as something that is every moment 
born and destroyed, (a) the theory which denies the very reahty 
of consciousness, (3) that which regards consciousness to be an 
evanescent property of a permanent self, and (4) the theory 
according to which consciousness is the quality of matter d 
It is easy to see that almost every theoiy of consciousness 
that IS stiil in the forefront of philosophical discussion today 
can be classified under one or the other of the different heads 
mentioned here. And an examination of some of the out- 
standing theories of contemporary philosophy in the hght of 
the advaita analysis may, therefore, be of fascinating interest 
for the modern thinkers. 

The polemical mood in which Sankara expounds the 
advaita theory of consciousness frequently obscures the import- 
ant hints he gives of a constructive theory, and it will, therefore, 
be useful to start with an imtial statement of the main features 
of his position. The most important and far-reaching of his 
contentions is to be found in what may be called the founda- 
tional character of knowledge or consciousness. It ought to be 
accepted as a umversal rule, he insists, that there can be no 
objects of knowledge without knowledge.^ None can prove 
something that is not known, and the attempt to prove it would 
be as absurd as to maintain that there is no eye though the 
form is apprehended.® The objects may change their essence, 
but consciousness cannot be said to change inasmuch as it wit- 
nesses all objects irrespective of the place where they may 
happen to be: the fact-of-being-known is thus implied by all 
ob ects without exception.'* Fven when something is supposed 
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to be non-exi stent, this very non existence cannot be proved 
in the absence of kno'wledgcd 

The second feature of the advaita analysis of conscious- 
ness lies in its insistence that consciousness is always distinct 
from the object of consciousness, the things, therefore, should 
on no account be identified with the consciousness which makes 
them its objects. From this follow two corollaries; namely, 
that consciousness cannot be its own object and that every object 
of consciousness is unconscious or material. 

Out of these four cardinal points of the advaita theory 
of consciousness, the first would easily put a modem student in 
mind of the central contention of an influential school of thought 
which IS generally knowm as the ideahstic school. Since Kant’s 
analysis of knowledge it has been a recognised tenet of the 
ideahstic theory of knowledge that consciousness is the prius 
of reahty, inasmuch as all things must be ‘‘determined in 
relation to the conscious self, as the one condition which we 
can lay down for them a pnorP^ In fact, the development of 
post-Kantian idealism bears eloquent testimony to the vitahty 
of the advaita position, and the former may in this respect be 
regarded as an elaborate exposition and ramification of the 
latter.® 

Consciousness, when regarded in this hght, is the ultimate 
principle of revelation for which alone the world of objects 
has a meaning; it is not a relation between two elements, on 
the contrary, it is the light which manifests all objects and all 
relations between the objects. It is “the centre of the whole 

padartbo vijmjate tat ha tathd jn^amanatvadeva tasja tasja caifanjax^ayahhca- 
fitvam vastutatvam hhavati 

^ Abhavosjapi jmjatvdt jhdnabhave tadanupapatteh. 

® E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy^ Vol. I, p. 355. 

® Compafc, for instance. Green’s remark that "tUl knowing and all that 
IS known, all intelligence and intelligible reality, indifferently consists in a 
relation between subject and object,” and, consequently, the generic element 
in our definition of the knowablc universe is ''that t is such a relation 
Works i 386 See also Lord IfalHane, T.bf oj p 150 
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world comprising the objects, the senses and the mind, and it 
has neither inside nor outside, it is altogether a mass of know- 
ledge.”i 

This is generally known as the centre theory of self; 
the conscious self, according to it, occupies the central place of 
the universe, inasmuch as all objects owe their meamng and 
significance to the relations in which they stand to the self that 
essentially is consciousness. It is from this standpoint that the 
self is also described as the Sd/ksi which witnesses all objects 
and all changes In the objects, it is sarvapratyajadarsi and 
eitsaktzsmrupamdtra? The entire world is revealed only 
through the hght of the self, “just as the light of the sun is 
the condition of the manifestation of aU form and colour.”® 
This is excellently expressed by Suresvara when he remarks that 
the self and the not-self are established in the world through 
perception and other means of knowledge, but the not-self is in 
every case estabhshed only on the presupposition of the 
existence of the seif.^ For a surprisingly similar language 
one may turn to Prof. B. Vatisco's observations that objective 
existence “is my cognition, cognition of an experience belonging 
to myself, and obtained by an activity of my own, it w'ould not 
exist, if I did not exist.”® Hence all objects are said to be 
dtmapurvaka. To put it in the language of modern idealism, 
existence-for-self is the highest category to wHch must conform 
all objects. Matter, mind, electron, proton, etc., have any 
meaning for us only in so far as they stand in relation to the 
conscious self whose reality, therefore, has to be presupposed 
by every mtelhgible entity. In this sense, consciousness is 

B I. 4, 19. Compare Lord Haldane's explanation of the sense m 
which the essence of the panorama of life centres m me as given in the 
Bjsigit of p. 169. 

^ Commmtaiy on ths Kempamsad, xz. 

® L. B. I. 5. Z 2 
* Ncifkarff^anddhi IV 3 
® Know T^seJf p z 
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the prior piinaple or the foundatioaal fact which cannot be 
reduced to something other than itself except through a con- 
fusion of thought. 

A word of explanation may be useful at this place in regard 
to the precise meaning in which consciousness is said to be the 
prius of reality. This doctrine is often interpreted on the 
ideahstic hne and supposed to deny the independent existence 
of the mateiial world apart from consciousness. This, however, 
would be to raise a highly controversial and difficult problem, 
and if the priority of consciousness could not be estabhshed till 
the age-long controversy on the relation between the external 
world and the knowmg mmd had been settled once for all in 
favour of idealism, the advaita theory of consciousness would 
naturally stand on a shaky foundation. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to dissociate the assertion of the priority of consciousness 
from the idealistic contention, and realise clearly that the doc- 
trine of the priority of consciousness is equally compatible with 
the realistic belief in an independent world. Even if it be 
granted that knowledge does not create but only reveal a pre- 
existent reahty, yet it would remain unchallengeable that the 
external reahty could not be revealed to us apart from conscious- 
ness which IS the principle of revelation. We may thus be in a 
position to appreciate Green’s well-known remarks that even 
if It could be admitted that matter and motion had an existence 
in themselves, it would stiU not be by such matter and motion, 
but by the matter and motion which is known that the functions 
of the soul can be explained by the materialists.^ The episte- 
mological priority of the conscious self is thus reconcilable 

Tiokgomena, p. 13. Prof. R, B. Perry does not appear to us to have 
done full justice to the doctrine of the priority of consaousness ■when he 
associates it with idealism in his admirable book. Present Phksophcal Ten- 
dsnctes, p. 105. To limit things to what can be experienced may be ground- 
less and misleading (Jbtd,, p. 316), the things may not require any home, 
yet the independent reality, call it a thing or a neutral entity, could not be 
rervealed to u and so could not be used m explananon of anything if it had 
not been knovn at aJL 
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With realism as well as w th idealism ^ 

The forec and vitahty of the advaita position wdl be better 
appreciated through a considetation of the anti-advaita tlieoiies 
which, as noted above, arc classified by Sankaia under four 
heads. The most audacious and apparently paradoxical of all 
these theories is that of the nihilists who reduce consciousness 
Itself to puie nothing. Not content with the mentalism taught 
by the Buddhists of ihe Yogacaia school which reduced every- 
thing to momentary flashes of consciousness, the Madliyamikas 
seek to cut the ground from under the feet of consciousness 
Itself. This is evidenliy a very bold and dare-devil position 
which would easily outbraze a number of modern theories 
that deny the reality of consciousness When W. James chal- 
lenges the existence of consciousness and proves it to be 
nothing mote than a loose name for the relations existing 
between certain events and the life of the organism, “ he had 
at least to seek the support of the ncutial events for destroying 
the wide-spicad prejudice for consciousness. Consciousness, 
for him, is a particular relation into which the ncutial events 
enter which, therefore, must be acknowledged to be real entities. 
The Madhyamikas, on the other hand, go about their icono- 
clastic business all single-handed and unaided and will not lest 
till all philosophical supeistitions are finally eradicated including 
the Vijnanavadi’s superstition in favour of consciousness.^ 

^ For a farther expo^^ition of the meaning of independence, I must refer 
he readers to my Seif, Thoi‘ghi m,d R.ealiiy, pp. iij-rao. 

“ ]oti}nal of P!‘ihiophj, PsyiJjolozy, and Scioulijic hUihod, I, 1904, since 
incorpoiated in in Kad'cal iSmpmcism, p. 17. 

^ This distinction between the position of the subjective ideaiist and that 
of the nihilist is beautifully brought out in the Sarva-Siddhanta-Sang/ aha, JV, 
6, a work attributed to Sankaia The only philosopher whose nihiiisuc 
peifectioti approaches the radical scepiiasm of the Indian Buddhists is F FI 
Bradley who has so fai been rightly characterised as “a genuine hladhya- 
mika” by Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky in has Nmana, p. 5 z. But the difference 
between these positions is at least as great as their similarity. Bradley, 
in spite of his condemnation of the self and self consciousness as mere 
appearances, is anxious to find a home for them in the life of the Absolute, 
though they have o undergo trAnsfonnation and transmutation before they 
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Sankara’s attitude towards the thcot) of pure nothing 
or hmyavdia is generally one of sheer contemptd Yet, how- 
ever, he has indirectly subjected it to a scathing criticism 
which, though directed against some of the assumptions of 
Indian nihihsm, may very well be utilized in assessing the merit 
of the modern theories. One of his contentions against the 
position of umversal nihihsm is that a significant denial has 
invariably a reference to something real as its logical basis; 
e g., when the illusory snake is negated as unreal this is made 
possible only on the basis of the perceived rope which is 
real.^ Demal is significant only when something is left; if, 
on the other hand, “everything is demed, and no real entity 
IS left, the negation becomes impossible and, consequently, that 
entity which we started to deny becomes real.” Turning to 
the nihilist’s demal of consciousness, it is remarked in another 
context that even if the position of the subjective idealist be 
left in the region of controversy and it is left undeaded 
whether the object of knowledge is real or unreal, yet the reality 
of consciousness or knowledge has to be presupposed in either 
case.® Even the mhihsts, it is observed elsewhere, have to 
concede that non-existence or ahhdva is knowable as well as 
permanent.^ And it would be absurd, therefore, to assert the 
knowability of negation while denying the reality of know- 
ledge.® 


can enter it. Moreover, the self, for him, though not a true form of ex- 
perience, is the highest form of experience which we have {Appemance and 
'Kealitj, p. 103). For Nagarjuna, on the other hand, the self is as unreal as the 
son of a barren woman, and, consequently, has no place in Seahty 

^ Compare, for instance, his indignant remark that nlhiUsm does not 
merit refutation as it is opposed to ail types of proof — J B., II, 

^ Kmciddh paramdrtbam alamhja aparamaithah pmtisidhjak — S. B., Ill, z, 
zz. 

^ Ubhajathapi ghatadivifnmasya hhmabbtdatvam abhjupagat&meva. — Com- 
mentary on the Brh. Up., IV, 3, 7. 

* Commoitary on /be Bradnopamiad VT, 2 

* This argumen has found m Prof Gcntdc one of ts distinguished 
modem supportcrE It is clear that our very ignorance is no a hict unless 
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The modem theories of consciousness as we have obsen cd 
abovCj are less audacious and much less radical than the doctrine 
of the Indian nihilists. Even W. James who first doubted the 
reality of consciousness did not doubt the reality of the neutral 
events which, according to him, were the ultimate stuff of the 
real world. Similarly, the behaviounstic and neo-reahstic 
doctrines of consciousness, far from committing themselves to 
the position of universal negation, undertake to reduce cons- 
ciousness to a particular type of relation between the external 
stimulus and the organism. That is, instead of rcdacing 
consciousness to pure nothing, these modern theories reduce 
it to something other than consciousness, and so far they escape 
partly the edge of Sankara’s criticism. But this partial escape 
brings out all the more prominently their weakness when judged 
in the light of the other part of the criticism, The most funda- 
mental point in the contemporary attempts at denying the reality 
of consciousness lies in their unanimous rejection of the idealistic 
procedure of assigning a supreme place to consciousness and 
knowledge. Things, it is urged, are not only independent of 
knowledge, but knowledge is nothing more than a specific 
type of relation into which the thmgs entei under certain condi- 
tions. These things are no doubt variously named in the various 
theories, but the central contention remains identical in all of 
them, namely, that there is no consciousness outside or apart 
from the things and their relations.^ 

The internal paradox of the contemporary theories of 
consciousness may best be exposed by enquiring whether the 
elements, the neutral events or the bits of pure experience into 
which consciousness is reduced are themselves unknown or 


at the same time it is a cognition., so that ignorance is a fact to which ex- 
perience can appeal only because it is known.” — Ti^e Mmd as Pure p. 29. 

^ The only exception to this general tendency is fuinished by Prof. 
S. Alexander who does not favour the total obliteration of the well- 
established distinction between the mental and the physical and insists 
on enjoyment and contemplation as being two fundamentally diffcient type 
of knowledge none of which can bo reduced to the other 
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known The former alternative would evidently render them 
undistinguishable from pure nothing or mere naught, and, as 
such, they must repel all predicates. And in that case they 
cannot be brought m for explaining anything. The only alter- 
native, therefore, would be to admit that they are objects of 
knowledge and, as such, presuppose the reality of knowledge 
or consciousness. The scepticism of Descartes, as is well known, 
was arrested by the cogito^ and it is this very fact which is denied 
here. When I doubt, I cannot doubt that I doubt, and as doubt- 
ing IS a mode of consciousness, it would be paradoxical to doubt, 
and more so to deny, the reality of consciousness. It is this 
fact which, as we have seen above, is emphasised by the episte- 
mological priority of consciousness ^ All objects, no matter 
what they are in detail, are, in so far as they are appealed to in 
explanation of something, Imown objects, and must have their 
prim in “I think,” “I know” or “I am conscious.” They 
are, as put by Sure^vara with his characteristic terseness, 
atmapurvaka. 

The reason, however, why such an apparently self-evident 
position threatens to degenerate into the relic of an exploded 
doctrine is that the majority of the modern theories of conscious- 
ness have unwittingly pledged themselves to an altogether 
unwarranted postulate. This postulate, to put it simply, is that 
consciousness is an object, and as such can be investigated and 
explained in the same way in which we explain all other objects 
of the world. There have been, no doubt, philosophers and 
psychologists who have protested against the practice of re- 
garding the self as an object, but they have as a rule ended by 
depriving the self of all its meaning till it dwindles into a bare 


^ In. this connection one may recall Professor G F. Stout’s important 
observation that whatever “it meant, intended, or thought of by the mind, 
inasmuch as it is meant, intended, or thought of, is the mind’s object, 
whether it be fact or fiction- a mountain or a headache or a geometneaL 
problem Manual of Psjcbohgj fourth edition, p 8 And they arc all 
oh ccts because they are pr ted to consaousness lind p ^ 
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?>ero OT as it s disparagingly pul by \ S Pnngle PattisorL, 
the dot upt n the i ^ T hus Kant and Green J Ward and 
E. Caird have exhibited in their expositon of the self a clear 
drift to agnosticism. Whether or no some type of agnosticism 
be inseparable from a true theory of self, the indubitable reality 
of consciousness provides a brilliant instance of a reality which, 
though incapable of being known as an object, is yet a 
foundational fact. This leads us to what we have called 
before the second featuie of the advaita theory of conscious- 
ness. 

Consciousness, according to the advaita thinkers, being 
the ultimate principle of revelation cannot stand in need of a 
more ulterior principle for its own revelation. That which is 
the prms of the knowable objects cannot itself be conceived as 
an object among other objects much as the light which reveals 
everything does not require a second light fot its own mani- 
festation.^ Hence, consciousness is chatacterised as svaja?n- 
prakah. All things, it is observed,*'^ “can be classified as know- 
ledge and knowable, and none except the Vainahkas would 
admit a third knowledge which perceives the other knowledge.” 
In fact the distinction between knowledge and the object of 
knowledge is inevitable in all cases, and “a hundred Vainasilas 
cannot make knowledge itself knowable and ibis is as sure 
as they cannot revive a dead man.” Ihe knowledge of know- 
ledge {jaanasja jnejatvani) or awaicness of awareness Is, thcie- 
fore, a psychological absurdity; and even when it is advanced 
as a logical theory, its untenabihty may be shown by tlie evident 
conflict it comes into with the admittedly valid piinciple that 
all objects aie presented to consciousness, “in so far as con- 
sciousness is an object of consciousness,” it has been rightly 
remarked by Prof. Gentile, “it is no longer consciousness. In 

^ Thi Idea of God, p 199 

* SafmtdimanarKpai St amvtdanan araptLsa a na !an bhmai yaihS 
ptakafantaraptkscyana samhbaiab iadi Com? mf y on the Ktnopdamsad z 

* Commtntan on ibe P sad VI ■? 
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SO far as the onginal apperception is an apperceived object, it 
IS no longer apperception/^ 

A lot of mist that has gathered round the problem of self 
and that of consciousness would, therefore, disappear as soon 
as we abandon the logical superstition that all that is real must 
necessarily be a defimte object of thought. And modern philo- 
sophy has already prepared the weapons with which one may 
kill the superstition. Berkeley’s distincdon between 'Idea’ and 
‘notion/ Professor S. Alexander’s insistence that knowledge m 
the way of contemplation is altogether different from what we 
get in the way of enjoyment, James Ward’s contrast of the self 
from the presentations, and lastly G Gentile’s position that the 
transcendental ego can never in any possible mamier be objecti- 
fied — these are some of the clear instances in winch attempts 
have been made to widcxi the domain of reality beyond the 
world of knowable objects. All that is needed now for a just 
appreciation of the advaita position is to see clearly that it is 
consciousness and consciousness alone winch, though not an 
object, IS yet eminently real. And this would certainly disarm 
the critics who have been but too ready to identify such a 
position with that of the agnostic 

It ought to be clear from what has been so far said in 
elucidation of the advaita doctrine of consciousness that any 
analysis of consciousness which is undertaken without a distinct 
comprehension of the essential difference between consciousness 
on the one hand and the objects that are presented to it on the 
other IS sure to be inadequate and uninstructive That which 
reveals every object and illumines the entire world of things 
cannot itself be apprehended as a This' or a That.’ The nearest 
analogy to it in the physical world is furnished by light which, 
thetefote, has been very frequently appealed to in illustrating 
the peculiar character of consciousness by the Indian as well as 


^ Ibid p 6 
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the western ttuakers ^ The hght which manifests all matcnal 
things cannot be appropriately said to be here and not thcic, 
n; IS not a particular thing existing by the side of other things, 
yet it is the condition of the revelation of the paiticular things ^ 
Hence arise the difficulties which our psychologists experience 
m defining consciousness, the realit]'' of which they find it 
necessary to emphasise; it is something, they say, that can be 
defined only in terms of itself. Hence, again, Yajhavalkya 
while expounding the nature of the Absolute to Usasta insisted 
on the impossibility of explaining it in the same way m 
which one shows the cow by holding het by the horn The 
Self being the seer of sight, as he puts it, it is not capable of 
being apprehended as an object, as, e g., we know the jug, 
etc ^ 

The initial assumption of the contempoiary theories of 
consciousness is essentially identical with that t)f Usasta, namely, 
nothing that cannot be presented as a dcfinlic object is real. 
This very assumption was at the root of the impel feet analysis 
of experience offered by associationism and prcscntationism; 
particularly, it formed the corner-stone of Hume's analysis. And 
if Hume’s search for the self ended m a total failure, ihc rclal ional 
theories of consciousness of the present century cannot be 
expected to fare better while the initial assumption is allovcd 
to stand unchallenged. "When, that is, consciousness is defined 
as a species of function exercised by the organism,^ or as the 
cross-section of the univeise determined by the specific res- 

^ Among the western phtlosophers, one may remember here ilamilton’b, 
compamon of consciousness with *'an internal light” {Metaphysics I, p 183) 
or E. Caird’s comparison of the self with “the light which reveals both it'cli 
and the darkness p 147) The advaita literature abounds n this 

analogy and frequently refers to the self as the lamp-light or the hght of the 
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ponse of tl e organism,’^ it is not so much as questioned whethet 
consciousness to which are presented all things including the 
nervous system can itself be adequately conceived as a presen- 
tation or a particular type of thing among other things. The 
lesult is that the conscious self which in fact is the presupposi- 
tion of the organism and its function is lost sight of amidst the 
congeries of objects; and then ingenious attempts are made to 
evolve it out of that very orgamsm which when separated 
from a conscious self is devoid of all intelligible meaning 
This procedure, in the words of Sankara, is as preposterous 
as to think that the colour is seen though there is no eye ^ 
When the self is reduced to the complex of the body, etc , 
it is significantly remarked by Sankara, what is ignored is 
that “this complex, not being distinguishable from sounds and 
the rest m so far as it, like them, is of the nature of the know- 
able, it is not reasonable to attribute the nature of the knower 
to it,”^ The colour cannot see the sound, but everything is 
knowable by the self.^ 

A curious meeting of extremes in this respect is illustrated 
by the accounts of self advanced by Bradley and Bosanquet. 
Out of the various meamngs of self which Bradley examines in 
his monumental work, Appearance and K.eality, there is hardly any 
reference to the doctrine accordmg to which the self is con- 
sciousness or Imowledge, though such a doctrine has been 
strongly suggested and ably explained by Lord Haldane ® 


^ Piof E B. Holt, Concbpt of Consctoasness, p. 170. 

2 It IS interesting to note that W. James whose analysis has profoundly 
influenced the realistic theories of our age has sometimes been more careful 
in this respect than his followers. When the psychologist undertakes an 
analysis of knowledge, he tells us, he has not only to see the elements and 
their relations involved in knowledge, but also the relation in which he 
himself stands to the total situation — Principles of Psychology^ I, p. 184. Vf^hen 
a philosopher analyses or explains an object, it is as natural as it is 
disastrous to drop himself out of sight 

® Dehadisanghatasyapt dabdadisvarupatvavisesat vijneyatvavisesat ca na yuktam 
p jnatrti'cm- 

^ Sarvamna tu dim ana vijU^atn — Cornmmiary on ibt Kafbopamsad IV 5 
• Compare for nstance his article in the Proceedings of the Briiisb Aca- 
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And the tease n seems to be that he starts u th the same assump- 
tion ■which vitiated the analysis of Hume and the associationisls 
in generalh Even if it be gianted that the seif is, “where not 
hiding Itself in obscurity, a mere bundle of discrepancies,”^ 
it may still be urged that the conscious sclf/sjz which such a 
bundle exists cannot itself be reduced to a mere bundle of 
discrepancies. The fact is that all lus difficulties about 1 he self 
as aptly put by Dr. Haidar, “ is due to his identification of it 
•with Its content,”” And once this identification is assumed to 
be true, it ■would be a comparatively easy task to condemn the 
self as a gross fiction, a mere monster, or a metaphysical 
chimera. This identification icmams essenlially unchallenged m 
Bosanquet’s theor 3 o It is true that he, in spite of his deep 
sympathy \rilh Btadlcy’s way of thinking, docs nen go the 
length of condemning the self as a mete appeal ancc. On 
the contrary, he insists that the significance of mind shotild 
be accepted on its own mciits and as sui j^mens. Yet, the 
description of the self as a world of expciicncc woi king itself 
out towards harmony and complctcncs'^, or an active form 
of totality, oi, again, as a living world of content, is strongly 
suggestive of a fruitless seaich of the conscious self in the 
wrong place ^ 

The conclusion that cmciges out of these considerations 
is that no theorv of consciousness is likely to survive the light 
of critical thought which leaves unexamined and unchallenged 
the identification of consciousness ■with wiiat is presented to it. 

dmj, Vol. IX, and also 'I he Ihv"/; of pp. ijo, aSH. 

iTfiii is particahrlj cvidcnr hoin the way in \ihich he a-.Ls “whclhct 
there IS anytliing which ma\r rot become an object, and in tliat sense, a 
fiot-self” — !oc 77. Such remarks as that the num buil: of fiic elements 

on the side of the self and on the sidv. of the not-self “is inteicluingeabb" 
liiustiate clearly Bradley’s tendency to presentationisin 
104. 

® Neo-Hegehamsm, p, 25 a. 

^ Some of his pregnant remarks on th^ self arc to be found in Tbt 
Prmf pie of hidit dualitj ared ]/aiue pp 93 89 35 Cp also Ibe Nalurt 

of Mrfd p 25! 
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And It farther FoIIotfs that consciousness cannot be dismissed 
as a mere chimera simply on the ground that it cannot be 
known as an object. Thus, agnosticism and presentatiomsm 
are the two extremes which should be carefully avoided by a 
true theory of consciousness. The self, which is essentially 
consciousness for the advaita thinkers, is, therefore, frequently 
described as different from the known and beyond the unknown, 
and this character, it is urged, does not belong to any other 
thing.^ That is, as explained by Sankara, the self is different 
from the entire world of objects but that does not mean that 
it IS unknown ^ 

The advaita distinction between the svayamnddha and the 
agantuka may also be used as an effective remedy against the 
false theories of consciousness The conscious self, according 
to the thinkers of this school, is of the nature of an irrepressible 
reality which is necessarily presupposed by all proof and dis- 
proof, and which, therefore, falls beyond the region of logical 
justification or refutation The self in this respect is different 
from the adventitious objects, such as ether. These are not 
beyond the range of proof {pramdnamrapeksd) or self-established 
{svajamsiddhd), the self, on the other hand, is the basis {asrajd) 
of the process of proof, and, consequently, is established prior 
to the process of proof® You can refute what is adventitious, 
but not that which is your essential nature; much as the heat 
of a fire cannot be refuted by the fire itself. 

Regarded in this light, the conscious self, according to the 
advaita theory, is an irrepressible reahty, and what Bradley 
says with regard to the principle of contradiction may with 
equal justice be applied to it, namely, that its absolute reality 
IS proved by the fact that, “either in endeavouring to deny it, 

^ Kempamsad, I, 5- 

2 Anandagiri lilustiates the point by the help of light which, as we 
have seen above. Is the most favourite analogy with the advaita thinkets. 
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or even in attempting to doubt it, ve tacitly assume its 
validity.”^ 

From the dictum that thetc is no consciousness, which has 
so far been considered, to materialism there is but a shoit way. 
The latter does not deny the fact of consciousness, but, accept- 
ing It as an indubitable fact, materialism considers it to be a pro- 
duct of matter. But none the less materialism and the doctiinc of 
no-consciousness meet on the confusion of consciousness with 
the content; the only difference is that the latter has the meiit 
of drawing the inevitable consequences of the fundamental 
postulate which has always been at the basis of tlic hjimer. 
And this postulate, it may be worthwhile to utgc at 1he rish of 
repetition, lies in assuming that consciousness is emo object 
among others. Once this assumption lias been swallowed, 
the wood is sure to be lost m the tices, and, consequently, the 
relational theories of consciousness may very aptly be styled as 
the natural nemesis of objectifying tbc subject. 

As the purport of the present essay is to piovidc an anti- 
toxin for counteracting the ruinous tendency of contcmpoiaiy 
thought to what we have called above unhealthy scepticism in 
respect of the most ultimate piinciple of thought and existence, 
a full and detailed examination of the anti-advaita theories of 
consciousness, however interesting and proittable, is not called 
for in the present context. In fact, all these anti-advaita th colics 
may be ultimately traced back to the root-fallacy which has 
inevitably led to the relational theory of the present century; 


’^Appearance and Keafil), izo. Thi'> in fact contains the essence of 
Kant’s transcends ntal deduction Th neccs-^ity and univtisaJily of the 
prinapics of the understanding are ultimately ptovtd bv the fact that thc> 
are the ground of the possibility of expciieoco, that which makes experience 
possible IS for that very leason necessary in this '•ense the unity of cons- 
ciousness, according to Kant, is a transcendental condition of nil expeiience 
and all knots ledge, it is the ultimate presupposition of ktiowiedge*. 'I he 
advaita conception of svaja*?ssiddha esscaually conveys the same meaning, 
and if Bradley condemns the self as a mere appearance while accepting the 
abso ute validity of the aw of contra 1 ction, that is probab y due to his as 
sumption that the self if real, must be an ob ccUvc content 
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and the reducUo ad absurdum which it tUusttates in a very" piquant 
and clear manner ought to force philosophical thought to retrace 
its steps and come to a clearer consciousness of the limits within 
which alone scepticism can exercise its healthy influence. 
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By D. B. SiNHA, B.A. (Hons.), m.a. 

Kesearch Scholar in Bhiksophy {Session 1954-35) 

Introduction — ^Vedanta and its Critics 

So much has been wtitten of kte on the philosophy of 
Vedanta both by Indian and European scholars, (especially 
by Indian scholars), that if we were to infer by the amount of 
the ink spent in writing our these works — one can safely con- 
clude that Vedanta is occupying the serious attention of schol- 
ars and it is no wonder if it is so; for the sublime philosophy 
of Vedanta has in itself the possibilities, perhaps illimitable, 
that may turn out to be the actualities of the morrow. It is 
replete with ideas, which though ancient in origin are 
yet modern in meaning to satisfy the moving spirit of the time 
It would be no exaggeration to say that the philosophy of the 
Vedanta is not of an age but of all time. It stands Protean- 
like before its worshippers to give them what they want. Like 
the oracle at Delphi it speaks not but beckons only by a sign. 

The Sutras in which the grand edifice of Vedanta is built 
up are in the form of short pithy aphorisms that are capable 
of true apprehension by those alone who have made a prepara- 
tion for the understanding of them The very first Sutra thus 
defines the character of one who is a fit person to understand the 
mysteries of the Vedanta, 

Vedanta is thus not a mere speculative system as is often 
understood; or rather misunderstood It is not the luxury 
of an arm-chair philosopher, “It is” as Sir Mahendra Nath 
Sircar says “ the highest art of life, the art of realising trans- 
cendent bliss.” 

It IS particularly this aspect of Vedanta that is proposed 
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to be discussed in the following pages In doing so the wnter 
IS conscious of the magnitude of the task as also his limitations 
and in fact in face of a welter of opinions to the contrary, it is 
by no means an easy task to establish the thesis set forth. 

Unfortunately, there is a considerable misconception 
as to the true character of Vedanta — whether as philosophy 
or as religion. The apparently inconsistent utterances in the 
Upanisads, the difficulty of undeistanding the terminology of 
the ancient ■writers and of following with patience the dialectics 
used by them, the lack of sympathetic appreciation of its truths 
have all combined to make Vedanta as unattractive as it is 
difficult. 

Not is this all, there is almost an oigamc theological bias 
which the European writers on philosophy and religion evince 
while dealing with the plailosophy of Vedanta, 

There have however appeared on the stage giants who 
have stood abreast of times and declared at the top of then 
voices the spiritual satisfaction that Vedanta has afforded 
them. Schopenhaur says. — 

“From every sentence (of the Upanisads of Vedanta) 
deep original and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is 

pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit In the 

whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as 
that of the Upanisads (the Vedanta) It has been the solace of 
my life — it will be the solace of iny death I'hcy are products 
of the highest wisdom. ... It is destined sooner or later to 
become the faith of the people.” “If I w'eie asked” says Prof. 
Masmuller “under what sky the human mind has mostly deve- 
loped some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of life, and has found solution of some 
of them which wiM deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant. — I should point to India. And if 
I were to ask myself from what hterature we here in Europe, 
we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thought 
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of the Greeks and B-omans, and of one Semetic race the Jewish, 
may draw the corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more uni- 
versal, in fact more truly human — a life not for this hfe only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life — again I should point to 
India.” 

It is the purpose of this essay to deal in outhne with some 
of the principal objections that have been raised against the 
Vedanta and to set forth in clear and unambiguous terms the 
real Import of its conclusions. It is by no means proposed to 
offer a defence that certainly implies preconceived bias in 
favour of any theory or dogma. 

The aim of the present endeavour is to assess as dispassion- 
ately as possible the place of Vedanta as a religion. In fact 
very few writers on Vedanta have so far attempted to throw 
light on this particular aspect of Vedanta — and the few attempts 
that have been made are far from satisfactory. Even a sympa- 
thetic critic like urquhart concludes that “Vedantism in relation 
to those aspects (the religious and the ethical) we have just been 
considering does not seem to satisfy those of its adherents who 
are most affected by modern influences.” 

The reason of this attitude is not far to seek. In their 
enthusiasm to read Vedanta in Modern thought and vice versa 
some writers have gone to the extreme of mis-interpreting 
Vedanta and its import. Others find nothing but obscurantion in 
It. Greatest care ought therefore to be taken to read the state- 
ments m their original context and the meaning of the terms 
and concepts employed should also be taken in their original 
sense. When we speak of the Religion of Ved^ta for example 
— ^we must qualify our statement by explaining what is really 
meant by Religion in Vedanta. 

Religion in Vedanta it must be gain-said at the very outset 
is not wbat we generally and popularly understand by Rchgion 
— though It contains all the fundamentals of Rehgion as such. 
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It Will be die bus ness of the sequel to set forth in dear terms 
what IS meant by Religion in Vedanta which though fundamen- 
tally identical with what is generally meant by Religion is cer- 
tainly different from the popular conception of it. The terms 
and concepts used divorced of their original settings, are sure 
to make confusion worse confounded An enquitct after the 
truths of Vedanta must be careful in keeping this point in view. 

The Philosophy of Vedanta oi Religion as herein sugges- 
ted (for in India Philosophy and Religion arc not two tilings 
but one), presupposes a dedicated life. Those therefore wdio 
are anxious to unravel the mysteries of this sublime philo- 
sophy must approach it in a religious spiiit. 

The list of qualih cations that Samkaia sets forth for a 
student of philosophy amply show that Philosophy for him is 
not an intellectual pursuit but a dedicated life. The first “dis- 
crimination between things eternal and non-cternar'’ demands 
of the student the power of thought, which helps him to distin- 
guish between the unchanging reality and the changing woild. 

Renunciation of the enjoyment of the reward here and in 
the ocher world is the second requisite. In the empirical 
world and man’s temporal life within it there is little to satisfy 
the aspirations of the spirit. The seeker after truth must re- 
fuse to abase himself before things as they arc and develop 
an austere detachment characteristic of a superior mind 
Moral preparation is insisted on as the third requitement and 
lastly longing for hbeiation (mumuksutvam is mentioned). 
"Samkara presents to us” in the w'ords of Prof. Radhaknshnan 
“the true ideal of philosophy — ^which is not so much knowledge 
as wisdom, not so much logical learning as spiritual freedom.” 
And we may add, this is the ideal that is truly idigious m 
character. 

Philosophy thus for Sarakara is more essentially Religion 
not an unearthly ballet of bloodless categoidcs’ but a mam 
festation of what is highest and most abiding Raised above 
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the hopes and feats of man’s ephemeral existence, there 
shoots forth a vision of the Almighty that is simply unique in its 
splendour and majesty. The released soul sees all around and 
within nothing else but Brahman, and declares in a mood of 
ecstasy that is fullness of bliss ‘aham Brahma asmi.’ 

He has broken the veil of Alaya and stands face to face 
with the light eternal nay he is the Light itself. In his search 
for Umty the Vedantin has succeeded in finding one ultimate 
Reality as the basis of our existence in which wx find ‘‘at once 
an adequate object of affection and a sufficient aim for our prac- 
tical endeavours.” 

The Indian Vedmta in the words of Kirtikar has laid 
such a scheme for practical conduct, founded on this necessary 
and fundamental truth, that it satisfies the social, moral and spi- 
ritual needs of men of every grade. While recognising the 
existence of only one Reahty and showing man’s relation to that 
Reality, it prescribes his duties to himself, to his kith and kin, 
to his own community, to the whole of humamty, nay to the 
entire animal, vegetable and mineral Kingdoms — thus insis- 
ting upon his living a larger and larger self, to the utter extinc- 
tion, eventually, of his own individual lower self, and thus 
ultimately seeking union with that one Reality. In this process 
of gradual evolution and development, it holds out a hope of 
eternal beatitude and peace to the pure and righteous and pro- 
mises Salvation even to the sinful after their period of probation 
IS over. 


What is Religion? 

The problem of Rehgion is as old as history and if one 
were to review the numerous ways in which rehgion has presen- 
ted Itself to mankind one could easily see that Rehgion occu- 
pies a central position in their thought. In fact “It is a phe- 
nomenon’ as Prof Hoemle pomts out that is umversal m the 
human race at every stage of its civilization and m every penod 
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of Its iiistory. Histoncally reviewing we can witness a steady 
growth from a crude animistic belief to a healthy religious 
consciousness of a loving God, Psychologically considered 
we find also a steady advance. The basei emotions of fear and 
awe that constituted the essence of religion in its early stages 
have given place to nobler emotions of love and devotion and 
superstition has been replaced by undei standing and will and 
faith in a kind and wise God It is not our pmpose here to trace 
a histoiical or psychological development of leligion. Suffice 
It to say that rchgion has occupied the mcist important role in 
the dialectic of human undci standing. In spite of this it is ically 
a sad affair that there is liatdly any unanimity of opinion as to 
what Religion is or what constitutes the essence of Religion. 
The question is raised at the very outset if a belief in God or 
Gods or even in the supernatural is necessary for a conception 
of Religion. Different answeis are available. There arc those 
who believe that the problem rvhich lies at the heart of Religion 
IS obviously the ptoblcra of God, others would rank a belief 
m God Of Gods as super stirion. We cannot however forget 
that a belief in the spiritual and the non-material docs and ought 
to, form an element in religion. It is true, attempts have been 
made to dispense with this recjuisite altogether, but the attempts 
have not been very successful. In the nineteenth century we find 
a revolt against religion as such and it is dismissed as tank supers- 
tition. They used to talk of the regency of God during the 
long mmotity of humanity “The Heavens” they said “dcckte 
the gloty not of God but of Kepler and Newton.” The posi- 
tivists divided the progressive human thought into three stages. 
In its early infancy according to them it was theological and 
develops into the metaphysical and the crown of it all is the 
positive aspect of human thought — the gospel of progress. 

The Positivists had among them sturdy reformers whose 
hearts were brimming with love for humanity The suffering of 
d was the problem of the greatest concern to them and 
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to find the best possible comforts for the suffering humanity 
•was the essence of their doctrmes and the son quo non of their 
beliefs. That the positivists themselves should have founded 
a church of the “rehgion of humanity,” is no doubt a tribute to 
the strength of the demand for religion in human nature. 
And Hoffding rightly said that “Proper religion begms where 
Comte’s religion ends.” And Tennyson was right when he 
said “If Comte had followed out his correlation of nature and 
man to serious conclusion, he would have found the true 
medium of ‘Humanity’s hfe m God’ that power which alone 
is great ‘God and the Umverse’. ” Kant’s fine retort in this 
connection is historic. He said “No Newton will ever rise 
to explain a clade at grass.” A similar attempt is being 
made at the present day by the Meleonsts who seek to estab- 
lish a hlorality on the canons of Commonsense and have for 
their ideal the largest common good. But to build a morality 
and a religion on the shifting sands of utihtarianism however 
noble its principles might be from the point of view of the 
comforts and pleasure they promise to humanity are bound to 
totter down. The result is that we find it a common pheno- 
menon among writers on philosophy, ethics, and religion 
to huddle one into the other and instead of clearing the issues 
they end by confusing them. We find for example religion 
identified with ethics or with sociology and so on. 

We can admit that Religion on account of its universality 
does play a part in ail spheres of human life. In principle rehgion 
does involve the whole man; at its best it is itself a synthesis, 
a unification, a harmonious stabilization of all sides of his 
nature; nevertheless we can never lose sight of the fact that 
the phenomenon of religion is also unique in character. Be- 
fore we analyse the religious life and point out the constituents 
of rekgious experience, we can consider certain features as nor- 
mal predicates of the rehgious life generally if we characterize 
■widdy rather than particularly Three phases or aspects are 
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perennial within it the altruistic the ascetic and the mystic 
In vaiious stages of its history we may see that religion has 
had one or other of these aspects predominant. Jf we look 
at the various histoncal religions or even the early foims of the 
pre-historic religions we will see that they aic dominated 
by one or the other of these characteristics. It is tme some- 
times we find all the thiee aspects combined and blended in a 
single religion or we may find a gradual development from 
one aspect to the other. 

Gcneially speaking the current of religious thought of the 
human lacc has moved on from altruism to ascent ism and 
finally to mysticism. It is indeed tiuc that even m the 
altnnstic era as we may call it, wc find hcic and there a 
few exceptions which really go to prove the general lule. 
One thing however is evident that the icligious consci- 
ousness in any of its three aspects involves a spiritual order 
superimposed as it were upon the natural In fact the essence 
of religious consciousness is a dissatisfitclion with the existing 
scheme of things and a burmng desire to break the shackles 
of space and time. It implies a belief in an. ideal world that 
promises spiritual satisfaction to the restless spirit. The reli- 
gious attitude is an attitude of rebellion with the natuial and 
the physical. It is deeply rooted in a faith that there is an ob- 
jective or abiding reality that is beyond. The realization of the 
Piomised Land is the hope of Religion and to make it possible 
IS the work of religious life. It may be however that this faith— 
the will to believe carries its own justification with it. When 
the will to serve embodies itself in actual service, the activity 
often gives us the guarantee of the belief that we vt'crc called 
to serve. 

Those who will to seek the morally highest realize the jus- 
tification of the moral imperative in a manner which ethical 
theory cannot afford. Those who will to serve their fellow- 
men realize ip such service why it is d ded of them after 
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a fashion that is more convincing than sociology. It is in this 
way alone that we can explain why the religious faith of man- 
kind has persisted. The greatest justification of Rehgion is a 
religious life. “To understand rehgion” says Prof. C. J. Webb 
“is to hve It... In religion we live by a conviction which the very 
habit of living by it reinforces and sustains.” The rehgious 
consciousness is the response of the human mind to the sum 
total of reality. Unless faith biought its justification to the 
faithful, rehgion would have perished as magic has perished 
among the cultured races. Neither the rational nor the prag- 
matic criterion after all has the last word in rehgion. Through 
all Its vastly differing expressions, from the lowest to the 
highest, there is a psychological unity in the rehgious cons- 
ciousness. This psychological umty is a happy blending of 
thought, feeling and wiU. If we analyse the rehgious attitude 
we will find that all the three are present, yet not one of them 
can furnish an absolute criterion. 

There have not been thinkeis lacking however who would 
like to make the one or the other of these the absolute standard 
of religious life. There are a class of rationalists who would 
dismiss the element of feeling and will as superfluous and know- 
ledge alone gives to them the ideal of religious life. For them 
rehgion is nothing more than a science of reasoned belief. The 
religious experience of the Saintliest have no meaning for them 
if thay fail to satisfy the narrow canons of their reasomng. 
But they seem to forget that all their reasoning presupposes 
a belief, a consciousness of something that is beyond — some- 
thing other than their own fimte selves that is given to them 
by a feeling of the Infinite — the rcahty that is beyond and it also 
involves a will to believe the communication of the feeling. 
There are others who make the element of will the only cri- 
terion of religious consciousness. For Schopenhaur for exam- 
ple it IS the will to be leve that sustains and reinforces the tell 
gious consaousness T astly there are those who maintain. 
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that the Infinite cannot be known for to know is to condtt on 
and the conditioned is finite. . . .neither human logic nor human 
ethics are applicable to the Divine Being.’ ^’c find men hke 
hlanseD Butler, Spencer, Pascal, Newman, Kido, Balfoiii, 
Ritschl and in our own day Rudolf Otto w'ho assert that the 
province of religion is the region of immediate fccling~a di- 
rect arvareness Even the modern psychologists wiruld attri- 
bute religious consciousness to a kind of particular feeling. 
The rationalist on the other hand points out that “within the 
sphere of feeling the raptures of the sensualist and the devout 
devotion of the Saint are precisely on a lercl. Natures of a 
soft, phant, susccpnble tcxtuie ate ready to respond to every 
breadth that sweeps the cliords of feelings; they aic elated and 
depressed, attracted or repelled, louscd into supetstitious lap- 
tures or plunged into despondency and despair on occassions 
when colder and deeper naiutcs remain unmoved. Religion 
they say must closely be connected with fe cling, but its most 
essential element is Icnowledgc. 

For those who think that feeling is the essence of religious 
life the speculative method is the negative method which ins- 
tead of building the religious spirit demolishes and destroys it. 
Religion says Otto is neither morals nor mere intellectual be- 
lief, but a thing by itself in the sense that what constitutes it is 
a paiticular soit of element or “moments” of feeling. It is 
not a mere subjective feeling; it is a feeling called foith by and 
apprehends, an cnigmctic and oveiwhclming Presence belong- 
ing to another world than this — a peculiar awareness of the 
Divine — It comes with cspciicncc but not out of it; sense im- 
pressions arc ns occasions but not its sources, fiforals and 
rationalizing do not between them cover the whole field of 
religion. “The presence of the HoIy”says Otto “is to be detec- 
ted by the special faculty of “d'vination” Before the Hoy 
we axe both awed and exalted, abased and yet allured con 
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vinced of our wortHessness, yet through contact and com- 
munion filled with a sense of worthiness.” “By each new obei- 
sance of spirit I mount to His feet.” This faculty “divina- 
tion” IS in fact no new theological discovery. Schldermacher 
m his “Discourses upon Religion” Jacob Friedrich Fries in 
his doctrine of ‘Ahnung’ (hnkiing’ surmise, presage) and De 
Wette, Fries, Pupil have all in effect made use of it, the last 
named with special reference to the divination of the Divine 
m history under the name “Surmise of the divine government 
of the world.” This is what Samkara calls ‘Sarvatma bhava.’ 
It IS this faculty of divination which is the essential precondi- 
tion of liberation “Sarvatma-bhava-moksa.” 

Analysing the religious consciousness a little further we 
find apart from the faith and hope in an ideal world superimpos- 
ed upon the natural and the physical three important psycholo- 
gical phases which are present m all higher forms of religion. 

1. A feeling of dependence what Otto calls Treative 
consciousness’ “I am not thou art all” a feeling of humility 
cf. the parable of Indra and the damsel in the Yjiia Upanisad. 

2. A feeling of mystery. The Divine is seen as the ‘in- 
effable something’ before which the human mind is bewildered 
and bedazzled and yet drawn towards Him. This is what Otto 
calls the ‘religious dread.’ 

3 And then there is a feeling of urgency. The yearning 
soul IS anxious for complete absorption in the Divine. In 
spite of the discords and disharmonies of the world the devoted 
spirit hears “an onward advancing melody of the choir invi- 
sible” (Lotze). 

We have seen what an important part does the element 
of feeling play m religious consciousness and Bradley vas 
probably right -when he said “My way of contact with Reality 
is through a limited apetture. For I cannot get at it directly 
except through the felt this ’ ( Appearance^ p 26) And again 

The this IS real in a seme m which nothing else is real 
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(Appearance p 225) 

The Highest said Goethe cannot be spoken but only- 
felt. In this inmiediate awareness of the divine according to 
Goethe there is calm and peace “when I have Thee I ask no 
questions of earth and Heaven.” 

It is indeed true that above and beyond our rational being 
is hidden the ultimate and highest part of oui nature, which 
can find no satisfaction in allaying the needs of the sensuous, 
psychical, or intellectual impulses and cravings, llie mys- 
tics call it the basis and the ground of the soul. 

Yet we must al'V’-ays remember that Religious conscious 
is not the negation of rational thought in religion but its subli- 
mation. It only seeks to combat excessive mtcllcctualism. 
It reminds us that “There are reasons of the heatt winch the rea- 
sons knows not.” Reality does not exliaust itself in the dia- 
lectic of human thought. Reason finds it ideal and true goal 
in an immediate feeling — the felt tins. So does rational religion 
find culmination in the mystical. 

Bosenquet ends his chapter on “The Religious Conscious- 
ness” with the words “Religion establishes the Infinite Spirit 
because it is continuous with and present in the finite in love 
and in the will for perfection — it is an experience of God not a 
proof of Him” (for no proof is possible or even necessary). 

By “God” he means “Reality conceived as a whole, con- 
ceived as peifect; and as transcending and transforming within 
itself the opposition of good and evil. In this perfect ion man 
paticipates and religion is his sense of pajticipalion, of his frag- 
mentarmess made whole, of the evil in him overcome, of his 
life for all its failures and blemishes, filled with value.” 

It has been shown in the preceding pages some of the im- 
portant elements in religious consciousness. Attempt has 
been made to unravel the religious life. Religious experience 
however is so varied from nation to nation and even from in- 
dividual to individual that to attempt at a general statement 
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of the constituents of religious experience would be a hopeless 
task. In spite of this variety and diversity in religious experi- 
ence It can be safely asserted that the essentials pointed out 
above would invariably be present in all higher forms of reli- 
gious consciousness. 

But religion is in its popular sense and as it is probably 
lived by the general run of mankind is hardly worth the name. 
It is naive subservience to some beliefs that are encrusted with 
sanctity by long association that they are taken for something 
essential to religion. These dogmas of religion which were 
adumbrated by the Spirits of Sanithest in their own time are 
actually working as fetters to the restless spirit which wants to 
break all barriers, social, political, intellectual or theological. 
If religion has been responsible for a great deal of social as well 
as individual good, it is also capable of the greatest harm if it is 
to be closed within the hmits of theology or doctrinism. Gro- 
tesque, obscene, and dark superstitions within the separate 
religions take greater toll and are even worse hindrance to 
progress and a healthy and happy life than no religion and no 
belief. 

IMr. J. S. Huxley in his book entitled “Religion without 
Revelation” makes a strong plea for a leorientation of our atti- 
tude towards religion and he is pi obably right in asserting that 
“Religion would still be religion without retaining one single 
Item of Christian creed.” Such a frank statement might shock 
the traditionally religious-minded, but is nevertheless a very 
honest and frank judgment. 

“I am sure” he says “that the single step at present needed 
IS for those who combine respect for science and intellectual 
truth with love of what is best in the spirit of i eligion to leave 
the particulars on one side and return to the basis of the general 

and the fundamental, My personal feeling is strong 

that the next step to take is to tty to see the problem of religion 
and religious feelmgs stripped of all trappmgs theological ere- 
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dal or ecclesiastical 

If religion is to come to the forefront of civilisation, it 
must first strip itself naked and become as a child again, new, 
with new life before it to live. 

In this view, the next great step which religious thought 
must take according to Prof. Huxley is the liberation of the idea 
of God from the shackles of personahty, which have been rive- 
ted on it by man’s fear, ignorance, ser\nlity and self-conceit. 
Instead of making themselves in the image of God they have 
in the words of Voltaire made God in their own image. 

The greatest difficulty of Theism lies in the fact that on 
the one hand we assert that all these attributes (of Goodness, 
Benevolence etc.) exist in God in a perfection utterly beyond 
anything we know in man — jtt the more we stress this tianscen- 
dental perfection, the more do our norms threaten to become 
meaningless. On the other hand, the moie vividly concicte 
we seek to make their meaiung the more we shrink God to the 
dimensions of the human pattern with which we arc familiar. 

(Hoernle). 

Bradley expressed the same difficulty when he said “If you 
identify the Absolute with God, that is not the God of religion. 
If you again separate them, God becomes a finite factor in the 
whole. And the attempt of religion is to break down this re- 
lation, a relation which none the less, it essentially presupposes. 
Hence short of the Absolute God cannot rest, and having 
reached the goal He is lost and rehgion with him.” I do not 
however believe that personality (which certainly implies limi- 
tations) is essential to rehgion. 

There is a further difficulty of reconciling evil, sin and 
suffering with the existence of a personal all-good and omnipo- 
tent being who guides the destinies of the universe, This 
has always been a stumbling block to belief and Plato was even 
prepared to deny that God is the creator of all things. The 
existence of evil is certainly incompatible with the perfection 
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of the universe, be that perfection predicated in the name of 
the God of religion or absolute of philosophy. The result is 
either to justify the ways of God to man and say “Could we 
but see the whole and understand it, it would all seem at once 
and entirely good,” and see like the philosopher in Shakespe- 
are’s ‘As you like it” a venomous toad bearing a jewel in its 
crown. But in spite of Edward Caird’s disclaimer, it is 
nothing more than the optimism of the lucky man for whom 
life has been one long Lord Mayor’s day. 

There are others who do not try to make the worst ap- 
pear the better reason but are ready to admit that the sin, evil 
and suffering are real positive facts of life. They however in 
their attempt to build a theocracy assert that this world is above 
all else a school for character. Misfortune and pain are divinely 
appointed trials from which, as gold purged from base metal by 
aqua regia, man’s noble quahties may emerge purified and 
unalloyed. 

But we cannot forget what the Pessimists so vehemently 
urge that there is also unnecessary suffering in a world hke this, 
where storms devastate and plagues strike; where ignorance 
consigns the noblest to exile, to torture and to death, where 
vice lapped up in luxury grinds down the poor and from its 
own crimes argues that there can be no God. ‘As a creator of the 
world’ said Schopenhaur ‘God is the author of possibilities too 
not merely of the world and He ought to have devised this in 
such a way as to admit of a better world ’ 

It is argued by the Theists that a world in which the possi- 
bility of wrong doing was prevented by the exclusions of the 
temptations that were really such could, neither be nor become 
a moral world at all. “The world with its faults is better” said 
Hellen “than a kingdom of angels without wills at all.” Huxley’s 
retort is historic in this connection. "Call it a non-moral world, 
then if you choose ” Said Huxley “At all events it would be 
a better world than this which you pr ably call moral ” 
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file only freedom i care about is tLe freedom to do right, the 
freedom to do wrong I am ready to part with on the cheapest 
terms” cf. (collected Essays) chap. ‘Methods and Result/ p 192. 

Both the optimists and the pessimists commit the funda- 
mental fallacy of assuming a hedonistic criterion. This is 
what in the words of Sidgwick may be stated ‘die fundamental 
paradox of hedonism.’ The impulse towards pleasure if too 
predommant defeats its own purpose. 

The enquirer after the real truths of religion has to steer 
his way cautiously between both these extremes. All thought- 
ful men have been driven to call life an enigma. It is Maya 
that enchants and bewilders us at the same time. We arc im- 
pressed by the transitoriness of human life in the succession of 
generations, yet we are also impressed in that life with something 
which IS untouched by time or deatli. In moments of thought- 
ful and deep reflection upon the frailties of human life, we ai e 
touched and awed by something that is abiding and eternal and 
in a mood of religious devotion we bow out heads in all humi- 
lity to the Altar of the Unknown God. Theology cannot 
tell us what is the nature of that unknown God nor can philoso- 
phy. It IS in the deep moments of religious life that the secrets 
of religion are to be unravelled and we must state once for all 
that Religion is far fiom mere theorising a statement of dogmas 
and behefs. WT are thus driven to conclude that the conception 
of a personal God is not the son qua non of religious belief 
as it IS often understood and history furmshes us with examp- 
les of great Religions without a belief in a personal God. 
Buddhism is one and Brahmamsm or Vedanta is another. 

To say that a belief in an impersonal God does not en- 
sure moral progress is to say against lustory. It was Edward 
Caird who said “Not even in the New Testament do wc find 
the royal law, not to return evil for evil, but to overcome evil 
with good more exphcitly announced than m the ethical wn 
tings of the Buddhists 
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In the doctrine of the unity of all being the Vedanta 
teaches the highest ideals of morality or religion which it would 
be our task to discuss in the sequel. 

We thus see that the idea of a personal God is an idol m 
the words of Bacon which must be got rid of if we are to see 
clearly the essence of religion. 

Remove personahty, stick to the principle of giving 
agnosticism its due and the logical and moral anguish which 
demands these justifications vanishes. Only the facts remain. 
That the universe cannot be comprehended is a ground for 
hunaihty; that it is mysterious an occasion for awe; that pain 
and misfortune can often, perhaps always be turned to good is 
one of the great lessons which all should learn. (Huxley, J. S.). 

What religion ought to be from the point of view of its 
universality has in a way been indicated in the preceding pages; 
but not explicitly stated and in fact it is a difficult task to give 
a constructive theory of a universal religion in the short span 
of these few pages. What we have attempted to show is that 
above all religion is essentially an attitude of mind, an attitude 
which is the result of a deep and contemplative reflection on 
the problems of the world and history. It was Mazzini who 
said Italy is my rehgion and who really felt more deeply for 
the regeneration of Italy than Mazzini himselP 

The great need of the hour is and currents are also Sowing 
in the same direction of a happy union of the social and the in- 
dividualistic aspects of the religious life — a happy marriage of 
humanism and mysticism. The religious and philosophic atti- 
tude of Samkara (for him Rehgion and Philosophy are not two 
things but one) might give us a clue to the solution of this great 
problem. The whole world is covered up with a veil a Maya 
that envelops the universe from ah sides. Yet it is a Maya 
that is veritably real so long as we are in it. It is real (rela- 
tively though) for it is an appearance of Reality and as such 
deserves our full attention and not a naive apathy charactens 
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tic of a lazy mmcl But -when the Maya is removed and the en 
qinrer after truth finds himself face to face with the vision of the 
Real; for him life with all its multifaiious colouis becomes 
meaningless, as good as nothing. The whole life of man ac- 
cording to such a viewpoint passes through three stages — the 
altruistic, the ascetic and the mystic. In the first stage a man is 
attracted by the colourful world and plays his part to the best 
of his capacities for his own benefit as well as for the benefit 
of his hith and Ian and the whole of mankind with a belief 
that service to man is service to God. In the second stage he 
IS impressed by the transitormess and frailty of human life 
and shuns and abhors the things of the world Me lives in the 
solitariness of his own individual seif. In the third stage the 
imtiated and the truly devoted rise to the vision of the Absolute 
and realize what is best and highest — a unity with Brahman and 
in moments of ecstatic bliss declare 

firm “He alone who is pure by wisdom can see in meditation 
the one without parts” (Katha) ‘Blessed are the pure m heart 
for they shall see Light.' 

Chapter III. The Brahma Sutras 

Before we proceed to examine in detail the Brahma Sutras 
of Badrayana and find out the religious aspect indicated therein. 
It would be worthwhile to make an unequivocal assertion about 
the relation of philosophy and religion in India. Ii is of the 
utmost importance to note that unlike the West, philosophy 
and religion in the East and specially in India are not two things 
but one. Philosophy is not mere theorising, mere speculation 
on the ultimate problems of the world. Knowledge is not 
mere speculative thought but self-realization. Philosophy 
or philosophizing presupposes a dedicated life. The uninitia- 
ted cannot discover the truths of Philosophy. We cannot say 
of a philosopher in India as it was said of Bacon that 'He was 
the wisest, the bnghtest and the meanest of mankind In 
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India knowledge and virtue are correlative; a great thinker is 
a great seer as well. It is true we are often confronted with the 
most acute logicians whose reasonings seem to us like so many 
useless and superficial play of words. Even the great commen- 
tators on the Vedanta Sutras, Samkara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha and Madhava show a sort of predisposition to- 
wards their own doctrines and each tries to force his opinion 
into the sutras as we shall see in the succeeding pages. Yet 
one thing that strikes even a casual observer is the one undis- 
puted fact that in spite of their differences as to the interpre- 
tation of the sutras, aU point to the same goal, the realization 
of final and eternal bliss and live in their own fives what they 
seek to preach to others. Their lives are the glowing examples 
of rehgious devotion and virtue. 

We Will now deal with the sutras themselves and see 
how each commentator explains the same sutra in his own pecu- 
liar way. 

General outline. 

There were many attempts made to evolve a system from 
the complex and varied passages of the Upamsads, and the 
one attempt which has come down to us is embodied in what 
is known as the Brahmasutras traditionally attributed to Bad- 
rayana or Vyasa, beheved to be the same as the author of the 
Mahabharata. Thus in addition to the Upamsads the Brahma- 
sutras form the second great authority for the Vedanta schools. 
These sutras are very brief notes rather than sentences consist- 
ing of as few words as possible, many words having to be sup- 
plied from the context; there is thus the greatest scope for the 
ingenuity of the commentator, who can accordingly find in 
them whatever ideas he wants them to convey. Again it is 
very difficult to decide which sutras contain the purvapaksa 
or the prima facie view and which the siddhanta or the author’s 
view The necessity to supply words to complete the me anin g 
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of the sutra is another prolific source of variety of interpre- 
tations. 

All the five systems of Vedanta no vr existing and which 
seek to base their doctrines on Badrayana's sutras, we may 
believe, must have existed long before the sutras of Badrayana 
attained to prominence, and when there arose great teachers 
like Samkara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Vallabha and Madha-va, 
they thought it their first duty to write a commentary or bha- 
sya on these sutias, for the propagation of their systems. 

In doing this they naturally proceeded to interprci the 
sutras in the light of their own doctrines which were aireadj 
present before them in a cut and dried form. Their only task 
was to show that their doctrines had the authority of the sutras. 
Naturally they never cared to know what was the teal and natu- 
ral meaning of the sutras. 

Before proceeding to examine the sutras ciitically with- 
out following the interpretations given by the commentatois 
It might be of use to answer one questron. Which of the five 
schools of Vedanta is the most elevated and conducive to the 
satisfaction of human impulse for the quest of truth? It is really 
difficult to answer such a question for every system has its me- 
rits and demerits. But, if philosophy mainly concerns it- 
self with finding unity in plurality, nothing may be higher than 
the absolute monism of Sarnkara; and nowhere can we see the 
human understanding reaching such heights of elevated thought. 
From the point of literary criticism, our question would be 
which of these five commentatois has faithfully represented 
the natural and straightforward meaning of the original? We 
would therefore analyse the sutras and see for ourselves the 
different interpretations given to them by different commenta- 
tors. 
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(four padas) 


Adhyaya I 

Pada I. 

The first four adhikaranas deal with the enquiry into 
Brahman The first sutra opens with the words ‘atha’ i.e. then 
therefore, it shows a reference to something that has been said 
before but which not being explicit, different commentators 
have tried different contexts. Ramanuja, and Nimbarka think 
that It refers to the knowledge of Karman and its frmts which 
according to them is the pre-requisite of enquiry into the 
nature of Brahman, Samkara seeks to show that it only refers 
to the four necessary pre-conditions for knowing the nature 
of Brahman which he thinks are : discrimination things betv,’'een 
eternal and non-eternal, aversion to sense-objects, possession 
of self-restraint and the desire for emancipation. Vallabha 
does not prefer to give any context, but thinks that it signifies 
only the beginning of a new topic. Madhava also does not 
attach any importance to it. It however appears that all agree 
in maintaining that Karman and its fruits are known to be 
perishable and hmited and that it is the knowledge of Brahman 
alone which can lead to eternal bliss. 

The second sutra defines Brahnoan as the one from whom 
spting the ongmation etc of this world (Samkara s position 
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to all systems of Vedanta The fourth shows that Brahman 
IS the purport of the scriptures. 

Th£ fifth adhikatana (sutras 5-1 1) asserts that the non- 
intelligent Pradhana of the Samkhyas cannot be the cause of the 
■world, because It is not supported by the srutt since "seetnfi or 
‘mllmf which is an attribute of something intelligent, is predi- 
cated of Brahman. Ramanuja employs this adhikarana to re- 
fute the 'nir-guna Brahma’ doctrine of Samkara Madhava 
also seeks to prove on its basis that Brahman is not inexpres- 
sible as also Vallabha -who brings it as a proof against the doc- 
trme that Brahman is ‘'Vjavaharatita! 

Having estabhshed that Brahman is the cause of the ori- 
gination and destruction of the umveise and that it is intelligent 
the Sutrakar proceeds to examine certain passages of the Upani- 
sads and demonstrating that certain words in them refer to 
nothing but Brahman. Samkara here remarks that the question 
before the Sutrakara is whether the higher or the lower Brahman 
IS referred to in this connection. But this assumption is with- 
out foundation and furnishes airothcr example of the commen- 
tators’ attempt to read his own ideas in the sutras. 

Adhikarana i/a: (suttas 12-19) shows that woid An- 
andamaya referred in the Taittinya Upanisad signifies the highest 
Brahman and not the Jiva. Samkara however thinks that the 
word refers not to the Bhghcst Self which would lalher be 
Ananda than Ananda-Maya which is savisesa-Brahman or Bi air- 
man with Maya This contention of Samkara according to Di 
Ghate does not hold water for m the succeeding sutras the 
distinction is drawn between Biahman and Jha, so that it is 
quite natural to suppose that in the preceding sutras ihe word 
Ananda-Maya signifies Biahman, which 1$ further distinguished 
from the Jiva m the succeeding sutras. Samkaia also admits 
that sutras 16, iJj ^9 denote the difference between Brahman 
and Jiva, but adds that this difference referred to shows that it is 
due to Ma^a, really speakmg there is no difference 
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Adliikarana seven (sutras 20, 21) demonstrates that the 
golden person seen within the sun and the person seen 'within 
the eye, mentioned in Chandogya Upanisad refer to the Supreme 
Brahman. 

Adhikarana ei^t states that the ether mentioned in Chand. 
Up. I, 9 is not the elemental ether, but the highest Brahman. 

Adhikarana (sutra 23) shows that Prana mentioned 
in Chand. Up. I, II, 5 denotes the highest Brahman. 

Adhikarana Ten (sutras z4~zi) teaches that the hght spo- 
ken of in Chand. Up. Ill, 13, 7 is not the ordinary physical 
light, but the highest Brahman. 

Adhikarana eleven (sutras 28-31) asserts that the Prana 
mentioned in Kaus. Up. Ill, 2 is Brahman. 

Tada IL 

The second pada deals with passages where Brahman 
IS not clearly indicated as in the passages quoted above (Adhi- 
karana one). The Manomayah whose body is breath (prana- 
savirah) mentioned in Chand. Up. Ill, 4, i or 2 is Brahman, 
but Madhava does not accept it. This adhikarana contains 
many sutras which signify a difference between Brahman and 
Jiva; but Sarhkara explains them all with reference to his doc- 
trine of Maya. Dr Ghate however inchnes to the view that 
the difference mentioned is a real one and that it is so intended 
to mean by the sutrakara. 

The second adhikarana (sutras 9-10) teaches that the being 
to whom Brahmans and Ksatriyas are but food, referred to m 
Katha. Up. I, 2, 24 is the Highest Self. 

Adhikarana three (sutras 11-12) establishes that the two 
‘entered into the cave’ (Katha. Up. I, 3, i) are Brahman and 
Jiva (compare Plato’s parable of the Cave). 

Sutras 1 1 -1 2 also refer to the difference between Jiva and 
Brahman (in this section, the Jiva and Parmatman are spoken 
of everywhere as the meditator and the ob ect of meditation. 
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as the attamer and the object to be attained) 

Adhikatana fom- asserts that the person within the eje 
mentioned in Chand. Up- IV, 15, i is Brahman. 

Adhikarana says that the ruler within (antaryamia) 
mentioned in Brihadarannyaka Up. Ill, 7, 3 is Brahman. 

Adhikatana sL\ shows that the being described as pos- 
sessing invisibility etc. in Mund. Up. 1 , 1,5, 6 is Brahman 

Both these adhikaranas seek to prove that words refer 
do not signify the pradhana of Samkhya or Jiva, hut refer only 
to the Highest Brahman. It is worthy of note here that they 
emphasize the difference between Jiva and Brahman which 
Samkara seeks to explain away as due to Nescience. 

Adhikaiana sevm says that the ‘atnia vaisvanarah’ men- 
tioned in Chand. Up. V, ii, 6 is Brahman. 

?ada III 

Adhikarana one (sutras 1-7) proves that the being within 
whom heaven and earth etc. ate woven mentioned in hlund. 
Up. II, a, 5 is Brahman, on account of the term Atman being 
used for it; and on account of its being designated as that which 
the released have to resort. It cannot be pradhana, not the 
mdividual soul owing to the declaration of difference. It is 
to be noted that sutras 2, 3, 7 specially refer to the difference 
between Jiva and Brahman. 

Adhikarana hvo (sutras 8-9) shows that the ""‘bhuman” 
(that which is great) in Chand Up. 7, 23, 24 is Brahman only 
and that it cannot be prana or the vital air, on account of infor- 
mation about It being given subsequent to Samprasada i.c., bliss 
(Ramanuja, Vallabha, and Nirhbarka follow this explanation) 
But Madhava seeks to show that the words Sarhprasada etc. 
signify on account of its being above all and of its being of the 
nature of unsurpassed bliss. This interpretation according to 
Dr Ghate is a little far fetched and twisted 

Adhikarana three (sutras 10-12) teaches that aksai (the 
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imperishable one) spoken of in Br. Up. Ill, 8,8 is Brahman. 

Adhikarana four (sntra 13) that the parahpurusa (the high- 
est person) to be meditated upon by the syllable OM, mentioned 
m Prasn. Up. V, 5 is the highest Brahman, because of its 
being designated as the object of realization 
and not the lower Brahman (according to Samkara) 
Ramanuj'a and Niihbarka who do not maintain this twofold 
character of Brahman seek to prove that the alternatives 
referred to are Brahman and Brahmadeva Dr. Ghate opines that 
Sariikara’s way of translating the sutra is more natural than of 
other commentators like Ramanuja. 

Adhikarana five (sutras 14-ai) the question is whether 
the small ether (dharah akasah) within the lotus of the heait, 
mentioned in Chand. Up, VIII, i,i is elemental ether, or Jiva 
or Brahman. The subsequent sutras make the meaning clear 
for the attributes applied to it are those of Brahman, such as 
being free from sins etc. Sarnkara seeks to prove that 'dharah 
akasah’ refers to Brahman and the difference pointed out bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva is only intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the difference is only illusory and in fact Jiva with its 
limiting adjuncts removed is nothing more noi less than Brah- 
man. Sutra 19, literally translated runs thus: Tf it be said that 
from a subsequent passage, (it appears that the individual soul 
IS meant), it is, however, the one whose true nature has be- 
come mamfest.’ 

The next two sutras 22-25, form an independent adhika- 
rana (sixth) according to Samkara (whom Madhava follows) de- 
ciding that ‘He after whom everything shines’ (cf. Mund. Up. 
II, 2,10) IS not some material luminous body, but Brahman it- 
self. According to Ramanuja, Nithbarka and Vallabha they 
form part of the precedmg adhikarana, giving only additional 
arguments for understandmg ‘dahara’ to mean Paramatman. 
Dt Ghate seems to favour the view held by Ramanu a, 

Adhikarana seven (sutras 24 25) decides that the Bcmg 
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measured the thumb referred to m Katha Up IT 4 13 
is Brahman, it is so described, because it dwells for the pur- 
pose of devout meditation in the heart of the devotee. The 
heart is of the measure of the thumb for men alone are quali- 
fied for such meditation. 

The next two adhikaranas (sutras 26-53, ^ 34“3S) foim a 
sort of digression The question is whether men alone are 
qualified for Brahmavidya. The eighth adhikarana decides that 
the Gods also are qualified for Brahmavidya, the ninth denies 
this qualification to Sudras. Adhikarana ten (sutra 39) sc5's that 
Prana before whom everything trembles (Katha Up il. 6,2) 
IS Brahman. Adhikarana eln'en (sutia 40) says that jyotih 
(light) mentioned in Chand Up. VIII, 12, 3 is Brahman. 

Samkara regards sutras 24 to 40 as forming five adhikara- 
nas but Ramanuja and Nimbarka seem to think that they form 
in fact only one adhikarana, referring to the ''sr^srfr^r 

Adhikarana tmlve (sutra 41) decides that the ether which 
reveals names and forms (Chand. Up, VIII, 14,1) is neither the 
elemental ether, nor the individual soul, but the highest Brah- 
man The next two sutras 42-43 according to Sariikara and 
Vallabha fotm a separate adhikarana deciding that the Vijnana- 
Maya (he who consists of knowledge) spoken of in Bihd. Up, 
IV, 5-7 IS not the individual soul, but Biahman, Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka regard the three suttas as forming one adhikarana 
dealing with Akasa m Chand. Up. VIII, 14, i sutra 42 distinctly 
speaks of the difference between Brahman and Jiva. Madhava 
prefers to take all the three sutras as forming three different 
adhikaranas referting to the Akasa in Chand. Up. VIII, 14, r 
the prajna (Brhad. Up. IV, 3, 21) and to the Lord of all (Brhad. 
VI, 4, 22) respectively and decides that all these arc nothing 
but the Highest Brahma. 

l?ada IV. 

It has already been shown in Adhyaya I Pada I Adhikarana 
j that P of the Samkhya cannot be the cause of the 
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world, because no support for such a contention is found in 
the scriptures. Certain passages however are to be found in 
the Upanisads that contain terms familiar to the Sarhkhya doc- 
trine The last pada of the first adhyaya seeks to prove that such 
terms cannot but denote something connected with the Vedanta 
doctrine. 

The first adhikarana(sutras 1-7) the word avyakta (the unde- 
veloped), occurring in Katha. Up. 1 , 3, 10 and ii does not denote 
the Pradhana, but the subtle body Samkara, Ramanuja and 
Nirhbarka agree exactly. Madhava however thinks that hvya- 
kta’ denotes Visnu because Jneyatva (being the object of know- 
ledge) can never be mentioned for anything but Visnu. Ac- 
cording to Valiabha, it denotes the grace of the Lord, which is 
identical with Lord himself or with the Brahman that is subtle. 

Adhikarana two (sutras 8-10) shows that the tri-coloured 
unborn one (tri-rupa aja) in Svet. Up. IV, 5 cannot be the 
pradhana of the Sariikhyas but, it is ‘Jyotimpakarma’, the cau- 
sal matter of the world, consisting of three elements of hght, 
water, earth or it is the divine power of Brahman which creates 
this causal matter. Ramanuja and Nimbarka think that ‘aja’ 
means ‘the suksma-cid-acid vastu’ the intelligent and material 
world m its subtle condition which forms the very body of the 
Paramatman. Valiabha generally follows Samkara, though he 
reads sutra 9 as ‘the aja’ is jyotih i e., the first 

creation of Brahman. (Cf. Bible — flight the first product of 
creation). 

Adhikarana three (sutras 11-13) according to all commenta- 
tors decides that the in Brahd. Up. IV, 4, 17 are 

not the twenty-five principles of Sarhkhyas, but the five Pranas 

Adhikarana jour (sutras 14-15) asserts that there is no con- 
tradiction in regarding one whose essence is intelligence being 
the cause of the world. Ramanuja and Nimbarka seem to think 
that these sutras contmuc the argument referred in the precedmg 
sutras — the refutation of Samkhya 
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Samkara dunks that it dec des that although there may 
be contradiction among the texts as to the order of creation, 
there is no such contradiction regarding Biahman being the 
cause of the world 

Adhikarana five (sutras 16-18) according to Samkaia and 
Vallabha proves that ‘he who is the maker of those persons of 
whom all this is the work’ mentioned in Kaus. Up. IV, 19 
IS neither the vital air, nor the individual soul, but the Brahman 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka see in it the lefutation of the 
Samkhya, who see m this passage the purusa 

Adhikarana six (sutras 19-22) demonstiates that the self to 
be seen, to be heard etc. in Brahd. Up. II, 4, 5 is not the in- 
dividual soul, but the Highest Seif. It is interesting to note 
that a relation has been referred to between the Jiva and the 
Brahman by the word ‘avasthiti.’ Ramanuja and Nimbaika 
seek to prove that the unity referred to between the two only 
shows that Brahman is the ‘ruler within’ the kintaryamin,’ the 
individual soul constituting His body. Vallabha thinks that the 
word means avastha or condition and since the individual soul 
IS nothing more than an avastha or condition of the manifesta- 
tion of Brahman the relation of unity rcfeircd to is correct 
Dr. Ghate is of opinion that the word duly refers to a gcncial 
relation between the two — ^the Jiva and Brahman. 

Adhikarana seven (sutras 23-27) teaches that Brahman is 
not only the efficient or nimitta Karana of the world, but the 
material cause as well (upadana or praktti) Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka see In this adhikarana the refutation of the Samkhya 
doctrine where the efficient and the material cause of the world 
being Purusa and pradhana of prakrti respectively. Mad- 
hava has consistently tried to show that all the adhlkaranas 
of this pada ultimately denote Visnu. Words like avyakta, 
aja, prakrti etc. all refer to Visnu. 
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Adhyaya II 


Pada 1. 

The next adhyaya deals with the objections based on the 
grounds of smritis or speculative reasoning against the doct- 
rine of Brahman estabhshed in the first adhyaya. 

The /rr/ adhikarana (sutras 1-2) demonstrates that the 
acceptance of the Vedantic doctrine of Brahman is necessary 
in view of the disagreement of different smntis on this point 
and the sutrakara asserts that where there is difference in smri- 
tis — that alone is to be accepted that finds support in the Srutis. 
The second adhikarana applies the same argument to yoga. 

Adhikarana three (sutras 4-1 1), the objection that Brahman 
which is intelligent cannot be the cause of the world which is 
non-intelhgent is answered by pointing out instances of dis- 
similar causes and effects e.g., the cowdung and the scorpion 
produced from it etc. . , . Moreover reasoning pure and simple 
cannot lead us farther in metaphysical matters owing to the 
diversity of judgments of different Savants, who all claim to 
be equally infallible. It is interesting to note that this adhi- 
karana lends support to the Parinama doctrine of Samkara. 
(Samkhya refuted). 

Adhikarana four (sutra 12) says that the same line of 
reasoning may be applied to other doctrines 

Adhikarana five (sutra 15) is interpreted differently by 
each commentator. According to Samkara the enjoying souls 
(Bhoktr) and the object of enjoyment (bhogya) are really non- 
different from Brahman, though maintaining a distinction among 
themselves e.g., the waves and the ripples though non-different 
from the sea are yet different from each other. 

Vallabha strictly follows Samkara, though he takes another 
instance of the bracelet and the earring, which though non- 
different from gold are yet different from each other Rama 
nu a translates the sutra thus Tf it be said that from Btah 
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tnsji t>£coJtiiin^ enjoyed tlicic follcws Doii-distiiictioH (of 
Btahina.li and Jiva)j wfi Hiay be as in otdinary life, 

Ramanuja seeks to establish that though Brahman has for its 
body the Cit and Acit and is therefore expected to be an enj oy- 
er like the Jiva; but it is not so, for the fact of having a body 
(Sariratva) does not make one an enjoyer, it is the (Karma- 
vasyatva) ‘being subject to merit and dement’ that makes one 
the enjoyer eg., a king though an embodied being just like 
his servants, does not cxpenence their pleasuic and pam. 
Nimbarka answers the objection by pointing out another ins- 
tance e.g., the sea and the waves, the sun and its lustic arc both 
non-different and different. 

Madhava explains the sutra to mean that Jiva though ap- 
pearing to be one with Brahman in state of liberation stflJ pre- 
serves its difference. . . . 

Dr. Ghate is of opinion that Samkara’s interpietation 
is not natural. Ramanuja’s interpretation seems to him to be 
most natural; besides being based on the authority of Dramida- 
bhasya kara in support of his views. 

Adhikarana six (sutras 14-20) states the Vedanta doctnne 
of the non-difference of cause and effect as opposed to Vaiksika 
view according to which the effect is something new ci Gated 
from the cause. But this non-differcncc itself !S mrcrpictcd 
by the different commentators to suit their own doctrine 
Samkara for example explains it to mean that the effect is a mere 
super-imposition, an illusion, cause alone being real. Rama- 
nuja thinks that the effect is the modification of cause. Nim- 
barka explains it to mean that the effect is both different and non- 
different from the cause. 

The interpretation of sutra fourteen — ail depends upon 
how the word Vacarambhanam' is understood. Saxhkara ex- 
plains it to mean that the difference of the effect i.e,, of the pot 
from the clay for example is due to the forms of speech other 
wise the pot is the clay which is the reality Thus he deduc,es 
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the doctrine of mithyatva or the doctrine of the unreality of all 
effects. Ramanuja explains it to mean that for the accomplish- 
ment of certain activities such as bringing of water etc. the 
clay takes the form of a pot (having a practical purpose in view) 
Ramanuja’s interpretation according to Dr. Ghate is more 
sound because the two words ‘namadheyam’ and ‘Vacaram- 
bhanam’ are understood to give two meamngs while according 
to Samkara they will have the same meaning and hence one 
becomes superfluous which is incredible when we consider 
that the very essence of the sutras is brevity and exactitude 
of thought. Ramanuja explains ‘namadheyam’ to mean name 
as opposed to form and ‘Vacarambhanam’ means ‘having 
nothing but a practical purpose’ — ^the idea being that the pro- 
ducts of clay, for instance, are clay with the difference, however, 
that they can serve a practical purpose, which clay in itself 
cannot. 

Adhikarana seven (sutras 21-23) answers the objection that 
if Btahman and Jiva are exactly identical, as evidently follows 
from such passages as ‘tat tvam asi’ etc., then the Lord would 
be open to such faults as not always doing what is good 
and he would also be subject to the miseries of the worldly 
existence Brahman is something over and above and supe- 
rior to Jiva, because their difference is clearly and explicitly 
stated as in Brhd. Up. II, 4, 5 ‘the self is to be seen, to be heard 
etc.’ and elsewhere (Chand. Up. VIII, 7, i). This adhikarana 
according to Dr. Ghate leaves not the slightest doubt that ac- 
cording to the sutrakar, the Jiva and the Brahman cannot be 
absolutely non-different as understood by Samkara. It is 
worthy of note that rvhile Ramanuja and Nimbarka translate 
the sutras literally, Samkara has to add a proviso in putting 
his interpretation in the sutras e.g., sutra 21 raises the objection 
and sutra 22 answers it, Samkara in explaining the adhikarana 
has to r k that the answer given is from the point of view of 
the ordinary man and that the difference tamed m sutra 
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22 IS not teal but due to the soul s fictitious limiting ad uncts 
Ramanuja explains the sutras to mean— 'just as the material 
world or Acit (of which stones are a type) can never be abso- 
lutely identical with Paramatman, in the same way, the Jiva 
or Cit can never be absolutely identical with Paramatman. 

Adhikarana et^jtb (sutras 24-25) affirms that Brahman 
can create the world without tire help of other external ins- 
truments by his own will. 

Adhikarana nine (sutras 26-29) affirms that Brahman can 
create the world without liimself passing into it entirely but 
remaining one and undivided. 

Adhikarana ten (sutras 30-51) says that Btabman though 
unassisted can create the world by his wondrous powers. Ram- 
anuja and Nirhbarka seem to meige adlukaiana nine and ten into 
one For Samicara this creation is a mere illusion, for Rama- 
nuja and Nimbarha, it is the becoming explicit of wffiat was 
implicit in Brahman; for Valiabha cieadon is possible thiough 
the unfathomable greatness and the incomprehensible powers 
(aisvarya) of Brahman in which all soits of opposites are 
possible. 

Adliikatana eleven (sutras 52-33) says that Brahman creates 
the world not to achieve some purpose but merely for sport. 
(Lfia). 

Adhikarana twelve (sutras 34-56) states that the pains and 
pleasures of the beings aie due to their oun actions, the cycle 
of which IS beginningless and that the charge of cruelty can- 
not be levelled against Him. 

Adhikarana thirteen (sutra 37) finishes the first Pack by 
declaring that all qualities of omnipotence, omniscience are pos- 
sible in Brahman and thus make it capable for the creation of 
the world. Madhava divides sutras 21-31 into two adhikaranas 
dealing with the establishment of difference between Jiva and 
Brahman in the first adhikarana, as also the fact that JIva cannot 
be the creator of the umversc In the second adhikarana the 
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creatorship of Brahman is established—though unseen, he 
can still produce a seen world; his Kartrtva is based upon 
sctiptuies. 

Fada II. 

In the second pada of this adhyaya the sutrakara proceeds 
to refute the philosophical theories about the origin of the 
world which are opposed to the Vedanta view. 

Adhikarana me (sutras i-io) refutes the Samkhya doc- 
trine of the creation of the world by the unintelligent Pradhana 
the Pradhana cannot be the cause, because of the impossibility 
of activity, thus implying the word ‘anupapatteh ’ At the end of 
this adhikarana Ramanuja remarks that the doctrine of mrvi- 
sesa Brahman is even more unreasonable than the Samkhya 
doctrine in that the latter admits of a plurality of souls to 
account for births and deaths; while the Mayavadins do not 
even admit that. 

The next adhikarana (sutra 11) answers according to 
Samkaia the objection of Vaisesika against the doctrine of 
intelligent Brahman being the cause of the universe. The 
non-intelligent world can be caused by the intelligent Brah- 
man just as a binary atomic compound is caused by the atoms. 

The third adhikarana (sutras 12-17) refutes the doctrine 
of the Vaisesika according to whom the world is created from 
atom.s set in motion by the Adrsta. 

Other commentators read sutras ii-iyas forming one adhi- 
karana dealing with the refutation of Vaisesika. Sutra 1 1 accord- 
ing to them asserts that it is as unreasonable to accept the 
doctrme of Vaisesika as it is to accept the possibility of the 
production of binary and tertiary atomic compounds from 
the atoms and binary atomic compounds respectively. It seems 
awkward to understand says Dr. Ghate that the sutrakara 
means to defend the Ved antic doctrine on the ground of 'Vil 
ksanatva or the difference of nature between cause and effect. 
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a point that has already been thrashed in the preceding pada. 
It IS more reasonable therefore to suppose that it is the refu- 
tation of Vaisesika doctrine of creation of the woild. 

The/Mr/^ adhikarana (sutras 18-52) aims at the refutation 
of Bauddhas—both the realists and the idealists as well as the 
nihihsts. Sutra 30, according to Saihkaia, Nimbarka and Val- 
labha, maintains the impossibility of the existence of mental 
impressions in the absence of the perception of external ob- 
jects; while accordmg to Ramanuja it maintains the impossibi- 
lity of the existence of mere cognitions devoid of coitespon- 
dmg things, owing to our never perceiving cognitions not 
referring to a cognising object. 

Adhikarana five (sutras 42-45) refers to the Pancaiatra 
or Bhagavata dortrine. According to Sarakaia and Vallabha 
the sutrakara means to refute the doctrine; but according to 
Ramanuja, the first two sutras raise possible objections against 
the Bh^awata doctrine and the last two sutras 1 e., 44-45 answer 
them and establish the doctrine which in fact is the doctrine 
propounded by the sutrakara. Nimbarka hewever thinks that 
the refetence is to the Sakti doctrine and that it is meant to be 
refuted in these sutras. Mddhav'’a also follows Nimbaika 

It IS very difficult to decide which of these tntcqi rotations 
is the correct one; it seems quite natural to expect the refu- 
tation of the only doctrine left which though very mucli akin 
to the Vedantic doctrine has still its peculiarities. It is diffi- 
cult to understand that the sutrakara aims to establish this doc- 
tiine as his own though he scrupulously avoids such terms as 
Vasudeva Samkarsana etc. so peculiar to the Pancaratia through 
the whole treatise. Moreover it is only Ramanuja of all the 
commentators who maintains this position. The fact that this 
doctrine is refuted last of all can be explained by the circum- 
stances that It IS the most allied to the Vedanta doctrine. 
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Pada III. 

This pada of the secoad adhyaya deals with diflfercGt 
forms of existences and discusses which of them are produced. 

Adhikarana ofte (sutras 1-7) teaches that efber is not co- 
eternal with Brahman, but springs from it as its first effect. 

Adhikarana two (sutra 8) tells that air springs from ether. 

Adhikarana three (sutra 9) forms a digression establishing 
the eternal existence of Brahman. 

Adhikaranas jour, five and stx (sutras lo-i 2) teach respec- 
tively that — ‘fire springs from air, water from fire, and earth 
from water,’ 

Adhikarana seven (sutra 1 3) proves that it is Brahman only 
in these various forms, to which the creation of the elements 
IS due; and that it is not effected by the elements themselves. 

Adhikarana eight (sutra 14) teaches that the order of 
re-absorption of the elements is just inverse to that of their 
treation. 

Adhikarana nine (sutra 15) observes that the above-men- 
tioned order of creation and absorption of the elements is not 
disturbed by the organs of sense and the mind. . . . 

Ramanuja prefers to make sutras 10-15 forming only 
one adhikarana attempting to establish that it is the Brahmans 
that is the cause of all the elements which appear to originate 
from one another in an order of succession Sutras 10-12 
accordmg to him thus form the ‘purvapaksa’ and sutra 13 forms 
the ‘Siddhanta.’ Nimbarka follows Ramanuja but d iff ers 
from him in dealing sutras 14-15 as forming two separate adhi- 
karanas Madhava regards sutras 10-15 forming five adhi- 
karanas, but he interprets sutras 10-12 to mean that the elements 
are all produced from Vishnu, and not that the subsequent 
element is produced from the preceding one. Sutra 13 is 
interpreted to mean that not only the creation but the destmc 
taoos also proceeds from Vishnu Sutras 15 16 form two adhi 
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lcsi&n9.s foiniiG^ tiic ^purvs.p^kss, slid, the siddhsnts respec~ 
lively. 

Adhikarana ten (sutra i6) and the test of the pada deal with 

the nature of the individual soul sutra i6 establishes that 

the individual soul is unborn and eternal and that it is the body 
that suffers death and destruction. Sanikara, Nimbarka and 
Vallabha agree literally. 

Adhikarana eleven (sutra 17) asserts that individual soul is 
not produced since the scriptures nowhere speak of ic, but every- 
where assert its eternal character. Madhava differs from the 
rest of the commentators in interpreting this sutra to mean 
that the soul i.e., the Parmatman, is not destroyed cji absorbed in 
something else. 

Adhikarana fmlve (sutra 18) which runs as ?fis?r ipr 
IS interpreted by Samkara to mean that the individual soul is 
knowledge (jnanam); while Ramanuja and Nimbarka explain it 
to mean that the Jiva is a Knower (Jiva ouglit to mean knower) 
(5rF)TirTqr%) Dr. Ghate thinks that the inteiprctation given 
by Ramanuja and Nimbarka seems to convey the real meaning 
of the sutra; for, if indeed the sutrakara had held tire ckiCtiinc of 
Samkara, that the Jiva is knowledge and thus absolutely non- 
different from Brahman, we should have expected him to say 
'jMnam,' instead of saying ‘Jhah and then understanding it 
m the sense of Jnanam. 

Adhikarana thirteen (sutras 19-32) seeks to decide the 
relation of the individual soul to the world of space; in short 
seeks to determine its spatiality. The question is whether the 
soul is Vibhu (all -pervading), the middle size ( q'P;<JTW ) 
or anu (atomic) in size, Sutras 19-28 asset t that the soul 
is anu i.e., atomic and ail except Samkara iioid it to be the sutra- 
kara’s view, while Samkara thmks it to be a piima faae view to 
be refuted in the succeeding surras (29-32) The difference 
of opinion centres round sutra 29 winch httraliy translated 
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mns thus — “but, on account of that quality (or those qualities 
or the qualities of that) being the essence, there is that desig- 
nation (or the designation of that): just as is the case, for exam- 
ple Tvith the prajna.” 

Now Sariikara begins the Siddhanta with this sutra refu- 
ting the atomic sixe of the Jiva. He means that the Jiva though 
really all-pen’'ading and non-different from Brahman, is called 
‘anu’, because, the quahties of the Buddhi, the limiting adjunct, 
foim its essence, as long as it is in the condition of the worldly 
existence; the atomic size of Buddhi is only metaphorically 
predicated of the Jiva and (sutra 30) this connection of the Jiva 
with Buddhi lasts as long as the Jiva continues to be in Sarh- 
sara. And if we do not admit of such a Buddhi (sutra 30) or 
internal sense organ, the Jiva would be always perceiving or 
would never perceive. Samkara thus estabhshes that the Jiva 
IS really not anu (atomic). 

Ramanuja interprets sutra 29 thus: The Jiva, though really 
a knower, is, however, designated as knowledge because that 
quality, knowledge, forms his very essence. It must be remem- 
bered here that Ramanuja tackles on sutra 18, ‘the seif 
IS a knower,’ with this adhikarana. The soul being knower 
by this very nature, he will be knowing everything at every 
place, if he is all-pervading. This objection is answered accord- 
ing to Ramanuja when it is estabhshed that the soul is atomic. 
The question remains of the Jiva and Jnana. If Jnana is 
only an attribute of Jiva, why is it called Jnana mstead of 
Jnatr? The answer according to Ramanuja is that Jnana 
forms the very essence of Jiva, hence such a designation invol- 
ves no objection. And (sutra 31) this Imowledge is present 
always though it may be sometimes non-manifested e.g., in the 
state of deep sleep. And (sutra 32) if the Jiva is only know- 
ledge and not a knower, and if he is all-pervading and not ato- 
mic then there would be always perception or no petcepDom 
u a thus establishes the anutva of Jiva Ni 
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holds with Ramanua the anutva of the jiva Ik nterprcts 
the last four sutras differently. The Jiva, he says, though really 
atomic in size, is sometimes designated as all-peivading, because 
the quality of knowledge, which is all-pervading, forms his 
essence . . . Vallabha interprets still more differently. The 
Jiva, he says, though anu, is designated as Brahman e g., in such 
sentences as ‘tat tvam asi,’ because the qualities of Brahman 
form the essence of Jiva, distinguishing it from the inanimate 
world Madhava regards sutras 19, 26 as one adhikarana, 
establishing the anutva of the Jiva; sutra 27 speaking of 
the uniform and multiform nature of the Jiva, sutras 28-29 
attempted to reconcile the difference and non-diftcrcnce. 

Dr. Ghate says that ‘If we compare all these interpreta- 
tions, especially of sutra 29, we find that none is quite satisfac- 
tory by itself; and an impartial critic, it would appear, will find 
the interpretations of Sariikara and Ramanuja least satisfactory. 
That the sutrakara is in favour of the atomic size of the indivi- 
dual soul IS very probable, though not absolutely certain. It 
IS no doubt curious, as Thibaut observes that as many as nine 
sutras should be devoted to the statement of a mcic prima facie 
view to be refuted afterwards At the same time such a course 
is not impossible and especially the word ‘tu’ (but) in sutra 29, 
leads us at first sight to believe that a new point of the siddhanta, 
as opposed to the pnma facie view, begins. Samkara’s intci- 
pretation appears far-fctched. That the pr<jnoun ‘tad’ in the 
word should refer to Buddhi all at once, with- 

out any reference whatsoever to it seems laihct awkward 
The explanation of the word ‘ptajhavat’ in the sutra 
offers a serious difficulty; because, really speaking wc sec no 
difference whatsoever between the Mrstanla’, the illustration and 
the ‘drstantika’ the thing illustrated. Jiva is called atomic etc. 
owing to the atomic size of the limiting adjuncts of Buddhi, 
just as for instance- the pra}na or the Paramatraan is designated 
as being atomic etc owmg to the qualities of its upadhis or 
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limiting adjuncts But Brahmaii and Jiva being the same, 
we fail to see how one illustrates the other Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of sutra 29 is no doubt straightforward, if taken by 
Itself, but It is evidently out of context, as it raises the question 
of the Jiva being knowledge of knower, touched upon in sutra 
18. 

“I am inclined to beheve, that on the whole the inter- 
pretations as proposed by Nirhbarka and Vallabha are most 
satisfactory and least far-fetched. We cannot see our way to 
find Samkara’s system in the sutras; and very probably the 
sutrakara holds that the Jiva is atomic and has knowledge as 
his attribute, being at the same time of the nature of knowledge 
— a point common to all the four Vaisnava schools.” (Ghate). 

Sutras 33-40 forming the next adhikarana establish ac- 
cording to all except Samkara ‘the Kartrtva as a natural at- 
tribute of the individual soul who sphts up the sums into two 
adhikaranas; the one establishing the Kartrtva of the soul and 
the second (sutra 40) deciding whether this Kartrtva is natural, 
inherent or only superimposed and Sarnkara thinks that the 
sutra shows that this activity is only superimposed. Dr. Ghate 
thinks that the opinion of Samkara is far-fetched. 

Samkara’s interpretations seems to be even more far- 
fetched, when we look to sutra that follows which means — ‘but 
this Kartrtva (of the soul) is from the Highest Self, for it is so 
said in scriptures.’ The question raised is whether the self is 
absolutely independent in his action or is dependent on some- 
one else; and the answer is unanimously given that the self 
derives his capacity as an agent from the Highest Self. 

Now if it were decided that the self is not an agent at all, 
that his Kartrtva is only superimposed on him, how could the 
question arise whether the self is an independent agent or a 
dependent one? 

It is very difhcult to decide which of these interpretations 
IS the nght one still this does not effect out general conclusion 
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that accord ng to the sutraLata the individual self is an agent 
by its mtuie, though it depends upon the Paramatman 

Sutras 41-42 establish that the Kartrti-a of the sdf depends 
upon the Highest Self, who has regard for the elforts made 
by the former, there is nothing deserving to be noliced as all 
agree in their explanation of them. 

The next adhikatana (sutras 43-55) deals with the relation 
of the Highest Self and the Individual Self, between Brah- 
man and Jiva. Sutra 43 htcrally, translated, would run thus: 
The individual soul is a pait of Brahman on account of the 
declaration of difference and because in a different way also, c.g. 
some record that Brahman is of the nature of slat'cs, fishermen 
etc. 

The sutrakara distinctly says that the individual soul 
must be regarded as a part of Brahman, because it is both 
spoken of as being different and non-diffcrcnt from Brahman. 
So, we must understand this hVnnsatva’ or being a part, in such 
a way as to make room for both diffcicnce and non-differcnce. 
Dr. Ghate proposes to reject the intcipretation of Samkara at the 
very outset as it makes use of his usual device of understanding 
passages that declare non-diffeiencc to be the siddhanta and 
those that declare difference as the popular notion of things. 
That such a method is arbitiary and c.ne-sidcd has been shown 
previously. 

NimbarkaT explanation however is most satisfactoiy 
which IS also generally called ‘bhedabheda vada.’ By 'arasa’ or 
a part is not to be understood a piece cut and separated, for 
that would involve an absolute difference, and would contradict 
such passages Thou art that!’ But Vmsa’ hetc means ‘saktf 
or capacity, and Brahman possesses various capacities, which 
are of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. 

The succeeding sutras confirm this view. The question 
raised as to how the Brahman being of the same natune as 
Jiva (for the Jiva is the ‘am^a of Brahman escape experiencing 
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pleasure and pain like the Jiya ? The ans-wet is given that jUSt 
as light assumes different shapes in different places without 
being effected by them, or just as akasa is not effected by the 
quahties of the different sounds, which are only so many arhsas 
or saktis or capacities of the akasa, in the same way Brahman 
remains unaffected. According to Ramanuja the Jiva is only 
an attribute of Brahman; a prakara or visesana, the Brahman 
IS distinct from Jiva just as fire (which has light as its attri- 
bute) IS distinct from light. 

Sutra 48 accounts for the prohibitions and injunctions 
for the different Jivas, in spite of the fact that all individual 
souls are ahke aspects of Brahman. This is possible, for say 
fire though alike everywhere, is accepted if it be from the house 
of a Srotriya, but avoided if found in a cemetery. In the same 
way are to be explained the injunctions and prohibitions on 
account of their connection with different bodies, Sutra 49 
raises the question about the confusion of the results of actions 
of the different individual souls. 

Sutra 50 literally translated means ‘it is just an appearance.' 
Samkara interprets it to mean that the Jiva is only a reflection, 
‘pratibimba’ of Brahman It 13 neither the same as Brahman, 
nor a different entity from it. Thus it is that one soul is not 
effected by the acts of another soul, though they are all non- 
diflerent from it; just as the reflection of one and the same 
original object, in different media or reflecting substances, are 
different and are not confounded, one with the other. Vallabha 
translates the sutra like Sarnkara, but for him the appearance is 
a veritable reality 

Ramanuja and Nimbarka explain the word abhasa to 
mean Tetvabhasa’ — a fallacious argument. Both think this 
sutra to be directed against those who maintain plurahty 
of souls with their all-pervading quahty, saying that all their 
arguments for explaining away the confusion of individual 
spheres of en oyment is fallacious 
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The three remamicg sutraj, of the adlnkarana arc directed 
by Samkara, Nimbarka and Valkbha against the doctrine of 
the individual souls being many and at the same time alhper- 
vading. Ramanuja thinks them to be directed against those 
who think that the individual soul is Brahman, in so far as 
determined by real limiting adjuncts. 

Madhava interprets sutras 46-55 in a difFcicnt way. Ihe 
Jivas according to him are of two kinds, those which ate 
‘bhinnarfik’ i.e., parts of Brahman and quite different from 
It; and those which are kbhinnamk’ or ‘svarupansa’ i.e parts 
of Brahman but substantially and potentially non-different 
The former are the ordinary individual souls, which or of 
inferior capacities and possess only a httlc resemblance to the 
Highest Self, while tlie latter ate such incarnations as the Pti- 
meval Fish, the Tortoise etc., which do not differ from 
Brahman in the least in point of power and natuie * — ‘Con- 
sidering the several mtcipretations of the sutras of this adhi- 
karana, we can safely dispose off that of Madhava as being un- 
called for by the context and very scctaiian.’ (Dr. Ghate). 

As for the rest it is very difficult to decide which is bettei. 
The word ‘amsah’ however makes it impossible that there can 
be even the least ground for holding that the sutrakar held 
Sarhkarak doctrine. The individual souls may be apart of the 
Highest Self, because the statements of difference as well as 
non-difference between them can be asserted liy hmi alone who 
holds that the individual souls arc as real as the Highest Self, 
being at the same time not absolutely diffcient fiom Him. 

Pada IV 

This pada proceeds to consider the passages referring 
to the pranas or the sense-organs which form the necessary 
accompaniment of the individual sou as Ic ng as it is in this 
worldly existence or s'^msara 
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Adhikaraaa one (sutras 1-4) teaches that the pranas are 
created from Brahman. The pranas (i.e., the organs of sense, 
those of action and the internal organ or manas) are produced 
like ether and other elements. Ramanuja differs in his inter- 
pretation of the sutras and thinks that pranas spoken of in 
sutras 2 and 3 mean Paramatman. Ramanuja’s view seems to 
be far-fetched and the meaning given to the sutras by Sarhkara 
and Niriibarka is certainly more satisfactory. Madhava has 
three adhikaranas instead of one but he is clear on the point 
that pranas including manas are produced. Vallabha entirely 
differs from others in coming to the conclusion that the pranas 
arc just as unborn as the individual souls. The word tatha in 
the first stitra nrw means according to Vallabha 44 r ^ 
cr 4 T in contradiction with the others according to whom it 
means ?r«rr. Thus the pranas, according to Vallabha, 

possess all the attributes of the individual souls, except that 
the intelligence is obscured in them, while it is manifested 
m the individual souls. 

It is very interesting to see two absolutely different 
conclusions arrived at from the same sutras. And one cannot 
help remarking that Vallabha’s interpretation is even more 
natural than that of others, specially when he refers ‘tatha’ to 
the preceding sutras, while other commentators connect it 
with ‘ether’ discussed in the first half of the preceding pada. 

Adhikarana 2 (sutras 5-6) asserts that these pranas are 
eleven in number (i.e., five organs of sense, five organs of 
action and manas). 

Adhikarana 3 (sutra 7) says that these pranas are anu 
or minute also. This minuteness here does not mean being of 
the size of an atom, but being subtle and limited in size 

Adhikarana 4 (sutra 8) — all the attributes of the pranas 
so far mentioned, are transferred (atidesa) to the chief vital air 
(mnkhkhe a prana) 

Samkara Nimbatka and Vallabha regard these two sutras 
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forming two adhikaranas which Ramanuja regards as form- 
ing one adhikarana- 

The next adhikarana 5 (sutras 9—12) deals v.ith the nature 
and character of the chief vital air. It is neither the elemental 
air, nor the activities of senses, but a separate entity, on account 
of its being mentioned separately. It is at the same time sub- 
ordinate to the individual soul like the eye and other organs. 
The objection that if it is a separate organ, it must have a scpaiate 
special function is aptly answered by Ramanuja who says that 
the objection is invalid for the scriptuie actually speaks of its 
special function viz., the supporting of the body and the 
senses. The chief prana is besides spoken of as having five 
functions hke the mind. Madhava legai ds sutras 8 and 9 foim- 
ing one adhikarana teaching the special creation of the chief 
vital air; sutras lo-ii forming the second adhikarana asserting 
that the chief vital air also is subject to Paraniatman like the 
eye etc. 

Sutra 13 forming the next adhikarana 6 asserts that 
the chief vital air also is anu i.c., subtle and limited in size. 

The next three sutras (14-16) fotming one adhikarana 
IS explained by Satnkata to mean — khe pranas perform 
their functions as presided over by their respective deities 
and not independently. Nirhbarka follows Sariikara except in 
the third sutra, which he explains as meaning that the connection 
of the pranas with the individual soul (as opposed to their 
connection with the deities presiding over them) is eternal. 

Madhava offers as usual a different interpretation. 
Though the pranas are subject to and instruments of the in- 
dividual soul, still it is Brahman which abides in fire etc., and 
which causes the pranas to perform their functions. 

The next adhikarana (sutras 17-19) which is interpreted 
alike by all, asserts that the pranas arc the senses i.c., indepen- 
dent principles and not mere modifications of the chief vital 
air, on account of the designation being applicable to them 
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...and on account of the sctiptural statement of difference, and 
also on account of the difference in their characteristics. 

The next and last adhikarana (sutras 20-az) is also inter- 
preted alike by all and it asserts that the fashioning of names 
and forms belongs to the Paramatman and not to the individual 
soul; and that it is on account of the preponderance of a 
particular element that there are distinctive names.... Thus 
the last adhikarana discusses whether the activity of creation 
belongs to the Paramatman or the individual soul, . . . 

Adhtaya III 

Vada 1. 

The first two adhyayas we may note in passing dealt 
mainly with the essential nature of Brahman. In the third 
and fourth adhyayas the sutrakara proceeds to enquire into the 
nature of the means of attaining the Brahman and the nature 
of that attainment. How logical and how exact is the way 
of treatment of the sutras may be gathered from the very 
arrangement of the adhyayas ; having estabhshed the goal to 
which everybody must reach — ^the final goal hhe one far off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves’ and should 
move, the sutrakara proceeds to describe the way in which such 
an end can be achieved and rounds off the whole discourse by 
describing the nature of such attainment lest men should mis- 
take the false for the real. The first pada of the third adhyaya 
therefore proceeds to describe the imperfections of the indivi- 
dual soul so that Vairagya may ensue, which is the necessary 
pre-requisite, the son-quo-non of the seeker after truth; what 
Otto calls the sense of unreahty, a sense of unsecurity etc., 
without which one cannot so much as enter upon the path to 
Moksa or final beatitude. 

The first adhikarana (sutras 1-7) deals with the question 
whether the individual soul in obtaining a different body, 
goes enveloped by the subtle matenal element or not The 
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answer is in the afHrmativc, because these (subtle material 
elements) are quite necessary as an abode to the pranas which 
are always attached to the soul and which also depait from 
the soul. 

Adhikarana tm (sutras 8-1 1) teaches that the souls who 
have enjoyed the reward of their good works in 'Chandra-loka’ 
nr the Moon, when return to the earth, their body is deter- 
mined according to potentialities of their good deeds whose 
result they could not enjoy in the Moon and they thus take their 
bodies accordingly. 

The third adhikarana (sutras 12-21) discusses the fate of 
those whose good deeds are not suriScicnt to take them to the 
Moon and establish the conclusion that it is only those who 
have knowledge (vidya) and who perform sacrifices etc. (Kar- 
man) that ascend to the Moon for the enjoyment cif their good 
deeds; for the rest there is the third place the woild of Yama 
(Yama-loka). 

The next adhikarana (sutra 22) asserts that the subtle 
bodies of the souls, descending from the moon, ihiough the 
ether, air etc. do not become identical with them but only 
resemble them. 

The next sutra 23 forms another adhikarana stating that 
the entire descent of the soul occupies a very short time only. 

The last adhikarana (sutras 24-27) lays down when the 
souls finally enter into plants and so on, they do not participate 
in the life of the latter, but are meicly in external contact 
with them. 

I^ada II. 

In the first pada of the third adhyayu the sutrakara dealt 
with the course of life from one birth to another; its descent 
and ascent. In the second pada the sutrakara goes on to explain 
the condition of the soul in the state of sleep and dreaming. 

Adhikarana. one (sutras i 6 describes the condition of 
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the soul to. dream Different interpretations hare been put 
by different commentators e,g, Samkara thinks that in the 
first three sutras the question raised is whether the creation in 
a dream is as real as the creation by which the waking soul is 
surrounded. The second part of the adhikarana i.e. sutias 
4 to 6 state according to Samkara, the fact that the dream world 
is the creation of the individual soul who has the powers of 
knowledge and ruler ship in common with the Lord. 

According to Ramanuja, on the other hand, the question 
raised in the first three sutras is whether the creation in a dream 
IS the work of the individual soul or of the Highest Self. The 
first three sutras according to him state the purvapaksa and 
the last three the siddhanta i.e. creation even in a dream is 
the work of the Supreme Self. 

Dr. Ghate is inchned to think that the interpretation given 
to these sutras by Bhaskaracharya is better. 

Bhaskara agrees with Samkara in so far as he also 
thinks that dieam world is the creation of the individual soul 
and is illusory, another reason why dreams are creation of the 
individual is that they are inductive of good and bad fortune 
and no such good or ill fortune is possible in the case of the 
supreme soul. Then the question arises, why the creation by 
the individual soul should be illusory; the reply is, the full 
nature of the individual soul is concealed, but it becomes manifest 
through meditation on the Highest Self. 

^^allabha agrees with Bhaskara differing only in the 
meaning of the fifth sutra which means according to him that 
the true nature of the individual soul is mamfested owing to the 
will of the Supreme Self. 

Madhava regards creation in a dream as real, but it is 
caused by the will of the Supreme Self. 

The second adhikarana (sutra 7-8) teaches according to all 
commentators that the individual soul abides in the Brahman, 
within the heart 
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The third a (sutra 9) asserts that the soul lu 

y ralftng and in sleep is the same, hladhava explains the sutra 
to mean that the same Paramatman is the shaper of the different 
conditions for all the individual souls and not for some only. 

Adhikarana five is variously interpreted. Samkara 
asserts that its purport is to determine, on a scriptural basis 
the nature of that Brahman in which the individual soul is 
absorbed in the state of deep sleep as described m the preceding 
adhiltarana. The question is whether Brahman is niivisesa or 
svavisesa, without or with attributes. The answer given to 
this question by Samkara is that Btahman must be regarded 
as devoid of (all attributes) diversity; for passages describing 
the Brahman as mrvisesa have the Braliman foi their priiicipai 
subject (tat-pradhana), while passages describing the Brahman 
as svavisesa are not so, but they aim at updsana ot medatation, . 
The scripture, moreover declares the Brahman to consist of 
that only (i.e. intelligence) and thus to be absolutely nirviscsa. 

Ramanuja connects this adhikarana with the piecedmg 
one — by asking the question, whether the imperfections of the 
individual soul discussed above affect also the Brahman or not 
and the answer that is given is in the negative. 

Madhava divides sutras 11-21 into five adhikaranas. 
The purport of the adhikaianas (sutras 11-13) is High- 

est Self does not inherently possess difference of forms and that 
when it is described as having infinite forms, it is out of regard 
for Its greatness or aisvatya. In sutras 14-17 when it is said 
that Brahman is without form, what is meant is that Biahman 
IS devoid of material forms. At the same time the passages 
describing the lupas of Brahman have their full significance 
in that they describe the yilaksana or extraoidinary form of 
Brahman, The next adhikarana (sutra 18) asserts that though 
the Jiva is similar in nature to the Brahman, still it cannot be 
void of all difference like it because the Jiva is only its refiee 
tion (pratibimb The next a (sutra 19 states that 
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this simiktity of nature of Jiva is not manifested without 
bhakti (devotion), 

Vailabha regards these sutras (11-21) as forming only one 
adhiharana; but the question proposed is iwhether the attri- 
butes of the individual souls and of the material world, some- 
times affirmed of the Brahman and sometimes denied, belong 
to him or not. Sutras 16-18 state according to Vailabha the 
prima facie view that Brahman is only tan-matra (i.e., intelli- 
gence pure and simple) sutras 19-21 state the siddhanta to the 
effect that the Brahman both has and has not the attributes of 
cit and acit. . . . 

Sutras 22-30 forming a new adhikarana, assert that the pas- 
sage in the Brh. Up. that teaches that the highest teaching is by 
negation “not so, not so, etc.” “ si^tcT 

” does not mean not negate the Highest Brahman as 
might be supposed by some, but it only means to negative the 
two forms of Brahman corporeal and incorporeal, while that 
which IS beyond these forms negatived is Brahman, and it is 
non-manifest (sutra 23). The Yogins realize this Brahman, at 
the time of the Samiadhana (devotion, meditation etc.) The 
Brahman is devoid of all distinctive attributes as light, which 
appears to be different as it comes in contact with different 
objects. The non-difference of Brahman is repeatedly men- 
tioned (sutra 25). Hence in sutra 26 the possibihty of the 
Jiva becoming one with the prajna or the Highest Self is 
asserted. 

The remaimng four sutras 26-30 take up the question 
as to how can the passages speaking of the difference between 
the individual soul and the Highest Self and those speaking of 
their non-difference be reconciled. One view is that the re- 
lation between the prajna and the Jiva is like that between a set- 
pent and Its coils, which are non-different inasmuch as they 
are both serpent, at the same time diffetent also (sutra 27). 
Another view is that the relation is like that between hght and 
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Its source which are not absolutely different and have different 
names (sutra 28) But the siddhanta s the one stateil in sutta 
25 above that all difference is unreal and that the Brahman is the 
only reality (sutra 25*). This follows from the denial of any 
other intelbgent being than the Highest Self (e.g., Brh. Up, 
“there is no other seer than this”) 

The general survey of the sutras 11-30 give an impression 
that the sutrakara’s attempt to reconcile opposite passages does 
not bear much fruit. If however we want to see some system 
in the sutras, the most probable one so far as these sutras go, 
would be the doctrine of Bhcdabheda, which sees both bheda 
and abheda, without involving any third principle to recon- 
cile them 

The next adhikarana (sutras 31-37) discusses certain terms 
applied to the Brahman that give an idea of limitation but 
which have to be understood only in a metaphorical sense. 

The last adhikarana (sutras 38-41) decides that the fruit 
of actions is given by the Highest Self; and that mere Karman 
IS incapable of producing it, if it is not aided by Him. It is 
to be noted here that Badarayana and Jaimini aie mentioned 
as the advocates of Isvara and Karman respectively. 

Pada III 

The third pada deals with the meditations and cognitions 
leading to the attainment of the Brahman* The knovdedge 
of these meditations and cognitions is described in various 
passages of the Upamsads. In Chand. Up. Ill, 14 c.g., it is 
known as the Sandllyavidya; that we find in Bihd. Up. V, 6 in 
an abridged foim and again in Satpatha Brahmana X,6,3. 

These three passages referred enjoin a meditation on the 
Brahman as possessing certain attiibutes, some of which aic 
common in all the three texts (as for instance, manomaytva 
bharupatva, ac.) while others are peculiar to each separate 
passage pranasariratva and Satya samkalpatva, being mentioned 
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m the Qiand and Satpatha Brahmana but not m the BihcL 

which, on its part, specifies sarvavasitva Now the question 

raised is whether all these meditations are the same oi differ- 
ent. In the case of rituals or sacrifices different ways could 
be and were adopted for one and the same sacrifice. But with 
cognitions the case is different. The object of these cognitions 
IS Brahman, which is one and eternal, and unchangeable in cha- 
racter It IS something Siddh as opposed to Karman which is 
sadhya and so the cognitions must be one without difference. 
If there are different cognitions only one can be true and in 
fact one object can be cognised only in one way. Moreover 
the question raised a practical difficulty for the follower had 
to practise so many meditations, while all of them are different; 
if on the other hand they are one and the same, the practice 
of any one of them would do. 

The first adhikarana (sutras 1-4) answers the question m 
a general way. The cognitions or meditations of the Brahman 
taught by all the Vedanta-texts are identical on account of 
the non- difference of injuctions. 

The second adhikarana (sutra 5) adds as a corollary that 
m the case of devout meditation on tire Brahman, common 
to several sakhas, the particulars mentioned in each sakha have 
to undergo a combination, since there is no difference of essen- 
tial matter. 

All the commentators agree in a general way in holding 
that such is the subject-matter of this pada. Vallabha more 
particularly connects the question with different forms of the 
Bhagavata 

For Samkara the question needs no answer for to him 
Brahman is unquahfied and one like a lump of salt (saindhava- 
ghana iva) Samkara is aware of this and hastens at the very out- 
set with the remark that the question raised only apphes to the 
qualified Brahman For he says that devout meditations on the 
qualified Brahman may hke acts be either identical or d fferent 
s 
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and may have various results e.g , release by successive steps 
(Karmamukti) For Ramanuja and Nimbarka the difficulty 
does not arise for Brahman possesses an miinite number of 
auspicious qualities. For Vailabha, the Brahman owing to its 
marvellous and mysterious powers, can possess any forms 
whatsoever, even mutually opposed. 

Sutras 27-31 take up the question whether good and evil 
works have any meamng after the soul has left the material 
frame. And Samkara’s answer is in the negative. Freedom from 
good and evil deeds takes place not on the way to the v/orld 
of Brahman, but at the time of the departure of the soul from 
the body. 

Ramanuja on the other hand tlnnks that this freedom 
takes place both at the time of death and also on the way to 
Brahman, for, if the freedom takes place entirely at the time 
of death, then, the subtle body would also be destroyed and the 
soul’s going without the subtle body is impossible. 

Nimbarka etcplains sutra 29 to mean that going on the 
path of God has a meaning only when both the evil and the good 
works are shaken off (ubhayatha) and not only the evil works; 
for if the good works still persist the going and the absence 
of return (anavrtti) would be contradicted For the soul 
will have to return after the enjoyment of the fruits of good 
works. 

Vailabha, according to whom sutras 27-31 refer to the 
bhakta and Jnanin, estabUshing the superiority of the former, 
explains sutra 29 thus; Sometimes devotion alone is said to 
lead to Moksa, sometimes devotion accompanied by knowledge 
and sometimes without devotion and without knowledge. 
The apparent contradiction is solved by Vailabha to suit 
his own view and he asserts that knowledge only helps in 
the Maryada-marga, that produces fruit, but not so in Pusp- 
m^ga 

Samkata makes a distinction between the Saguna Brahman 
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and the Nirguna Brahman in interpreting sutra 59 that takes 
into consideration two passages from the Chand. Up, andBrhd. 
Up. respectively. 

The last nine sutras of the pada (5 8-66) lay down some 
general principles regarding the combining of meditations 
and we may not stop to consider them in detail, 

Pada IV. 

The fourth and the last pada of the third adhyaya deals 
with miscellaneous questions regarding Brahma-vidya and its 
auxiliaries. Knowledge of Brahman for example is not sub- 
ordinate to action^ but independent, that hence for the prav- 
lajins, only vidya is prescribed, though the actions enjoined 
by the scriptures such as sacrifices, conduct of certain kinds 
etc. are conducive to the rise of vidya in the mind; that the duties 
proper for the different stages of life (Asrama-Karmani) are 
obligatory on him also who does not strive after mukti; that 
^bdlja’ the child-like innocent state of mind, ^pdnditya' learning 
and ‘mamP the condition of a muni; whose characteristic mark 
IS pre-eminence of knowledge, are three conditions enjoined for 
the Samnyasin. 

Sutras 51-52 deserve special mention for they make a 
reference to the distinction of Saguna and Niguna Brahman. 
The question raised is about the origination of knowledge 
whose means of Sadhanas have been so far discussed in this 
pada. 

What Samkara means by these sutias is that though there 
may be a diSerence as regards the vidya, sometimes originating 
in this very life and sometimes not, still there is no such varia- 
tion regarding mukti, which is nothing but the self. Samkara 
farther adds that it is only with regard to Saguna vidyas, which 
refer to more or less attributes of Brahman, that their fruits 
may differ accord ngly 

R u a understands by the two sutras that those vidyas 
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which have some worldly objects as their goal may onginate 
immediately or may not, according as there are obstacles or not. 
In the same way in sutra 5 2, there is absence of a definite rule 
regarding those yidyas which have mukti for their object they 
also originate after long or short time. 

Nimbarka explaining sntra 51 just like Samkara, explains 
sutra 52 to mean in the same way, the fruit of vidya, i,e. mukti 
originates immediately after the fall of this body or after the 
fall of many bodies; thus it is also equally without any fixed 
rule. 


Aohtaya IV 

The fourth adhyaya as its name ‘Phaladhyaya’ indicates 
deals with the nature of the moksa. 

The first pada takes up the question of the means of 
molcsa and enjoins meditation on Atman until the realization 
of the fruit takes place. This implies the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman as adhikarana 2 clearly suggests — ‘that the Brahman 
on which the devotee should meditate should be viewed by 
his very self’ 

The second and remaining padas of the fourth adhyaya 
describe the condition and the path of the vidvat (the posses- 
sor of the knowledge of Brahman) after death. It Is to be 
noted here that Samkara all through makes a distinction bet- 
ween the superior vidvat and the inferior vidvat i.e., between 
one who possessing the knowledge of Higher Brahman (para 
vidya and para Brahman) and realises that he is one with it 
and one who knows only the Lower Brahman (apara vidya and 
apara Brahman) and for whom the distinction of the Upasya 
and the Upasaka (the obj'ect meditated upon and the person 
who meditates) is not completely extinguished. According to 
Ramanuja and the other commentators, however, no such 
distinction seems to be made, the vidvat being one and the same 
throughout the three padas 
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The tliird pada describes the path along which the soul 
goes up to Brahman and the nature of the Brahman attained 
thereby. The two paths arc mentioned, the Deva-yana or the 
path of Gods, followed by the vidvat, as opposed to the Pitr- 
yana or the path of the men, followed by the performers of 
sacrifices etc. The stages are Agni, the day, the bright-half 
of the month, the uttarayana, the year, Vayu, Aditya, Candra- 
mas, lightening, Vanina, Indra, Prajapati and the Brahman 
It further teaches that these stations along the path of the Yid- 
vat mean, not the places or sub-divisions of the path, but the 
corresponding divine beings that lead the soul on, Sariikara 
of course refers all these sutras to the lower vidvat, who is 
destined for the Karma mukti or emancipation coming gradu- 
ally (as opposed to the sadyo-mukti or emancipation, direct and 
immediate); but Ramanuja and other commentators refer them 
to vidvat in general. 

“When we compare these mterpretations’' says Dr. Ghate 
in his ‘Analysis of Vedanta’ “we must confess that Sarhkara’s 
way 13 open to the objection that it is rather unusual to have the 
Siddh^ta stated first and the purvapaksa afterwards. At the 
same time it must be granted that his translation of the sutras 
IS more natural as far as their wordmgs go.” 

The fourth and the last pada of the adhyaya deals with the 
nature and attributes of the released soul and its relation to the 
Highest Self. Here also Sathkara has his twofold distinction 
of the higher and the lower vidvat. 

The second adhikarana discusses the nature of the relation 
that esists between the released soul and Brahman and the word 
used by the Sutrakara to denote the relation Is ‘avi-bhaga’ 
which for Sathkara means complete identity and for other 
commentators unity with difference. 

As to the nature of the released soul discussed further, both 
the pure intelligence form as also a form full of ail attributes is 
mentioned Samkara explains that the reference to attnbutes i? 
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nly from the phenomenal (vyavahanka) point of view In truth 
he released soul is pure intelligence. The other commenta- 
ors seek to prove that according to the sutrakar the released 
oul IS of the nature of both. The released Jiva is as really 
itelligent, puie and simple as possessed of "satya samkalpatva’ 
ist as a mango fruit has one flavour (ekrasa) and at the same 
!me has various flavours (rasabheda) 

The five Commentaries ot the five schools of Vedanta 

The doctrine of Samkara : — Samkara’s doctrine, which is 
sually known by the name of Kevaladvaita or absolute 
lonism, may be summed up in the four Sanskrit words : 

^TTfarq-T”. It IS only intelligence, without form, without 
tuahties, without any limitations of time, space or causality, 

hat IS real The distinct merit of Saitikara’s philosophy, 

towever is his most successful attempt to reconcile the mutually 
ontradictoiy texts of the Upanisads, in other words to reconcile 
fold idealism, which is the result of introspection, with the 
eahsm which ruthlessly insists on foicing itself upon us from 
jutside. This he does by his doctrine of maya or the introduc- 
lon in his doctrine of two aspects— the esoteric and the exoteiie 
le It in reference to theology, or cosmology, or psychology 

Thus esoterically the Brahman or the Supreme Spirit is 
knowledge or leallzaton itself, without qualification and without 
ossibihty of change; exoteiically, it is qualified, possessed of 
a infinite number of auspicious attributes, capable of pro- 
ucing this world from itself and reabsorbing it in itself : — ^in 
rief, it is Isvara. 

To reconcile the temporal character of creation with 
he doctrine of transmigration of souls from eternity Samkara 
'Osits the theory of periodic creation. This never ceasing 
reation on the other hand is a moral necessity, — it is neither 
or God^s glorification nor for his particular amusement, nor is 
created ont of his love for d The esotenc cosmology 
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on the other hand says that all this is a mere illasion an appear- 
ance of truth, a mirage (mrgatrmika) a dream; and the reality 
is to be attained not by reasomng (tarka), but by introspective 
realization (anubhava). “If you return from this vanegated 
world to the innermost recesses of your soul (atman) you will 
be aware of a reality which can veiy properly be described as 
‘timeless, spaceless, and changeless ” The same thing was said 
by Plato, according to whom this world is a world of shadows 
and not of realities and the same thing has been said by Kant to 
whom the world is an appearance only, and not the thing in 
Itself. 

According to the esoteric psychology, the Jiva is Brahman 
Itself in full total possession of eternit}’-, omnipresence, om- 
niscience, etc,, but these godly quahties lie concealed within it as 
file in the wood, and will appear only after the final deliverance. 
Exotencally, this concealment of the divine nature is due to 
the external adjuncts (upadhis).... 

Samkara’s system (as opposed to the Parmama doctrine) 
maintains the Vivarta doctrine, according to which all effects 
are only superimposed upon the cause, which alone is real. 

Kamantfja’s doctrine The main idea wHch distinguishes 
the doctrine of Ramanuja from the rest of the Vedanta schools 
IS that the individual souls and the inanimate world, essentially 
different in themselves, form at the same time the body and 
mode or attribute of the supreme spirit; and, as such, they are 
incapable of an existence independent of the supreme spirit. 
Thus what the body is to the individual soul, so are the 
intelligent and the non-intelligent worlds to the supreme spirit ; 
and just as the body can never be the same as the soul, so the 
cit and acit can never be essentially the same as the Brahman. 

The creation of the universe from Brahman is not a 
production of something new; it is only a change of attribute 
or condition Thus Brahman having for its body and mode 
the ot and acit m their subtle condition, is the cause^ while the 
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same Bta-Kinaji haviiig for its body ot mode the cjt axid acit in 
a gross form is the effect. The destrnction of the universe is 
nothing but the becoming subtle of that which is gross. 

The individual soul is the subject of consciousness or 
Knowei and not mere consciousness itself. It is spoken of 
as Consciousness because consciousness is its essential attribute. 
The individual souls in their pristine purity possess all the auspi- 
cious qualities in common with Brahman (which is the reason 
why |iva is often described as identical wdth Brahman); but 
they differ from it in two points • {t) they have no power 
whatsoever on the movements of the world, whose creation 
control belong exclusively to Brahman, and (h) they ate 
atomic in size, while Brahman is all-peivading. 

Thus for Ramanuja, Brahman, cit and acit are three 
entities, individually distinct from each other, all equally real, 
at the same time all forming a unity, in the sense in winch the 
self and its body form a unity. 

Ramanuja admits the Parinama doctrine or the Sat- 
karyavada which maintains that the effect is nothing but a 
modification of the form of the Cause, 

The devotion to Vasudeva is the only means of obtaining 
moksa. This bhakti is not knowledge but the result of know- 
ledge; it IS not belief... It is not work . ... ! It is the intuition 
or immediate presentation ansing fiom a steady remembrance 
(dhruva smrtih), uninterrupted like the flow of oil, a result 
of meditation. The function of action thus is secondary ot 
subordinate as with Samkara. 

The doctrine of Nmbarka : — ^According to Nimbarka, there 
are only three principles or entities, cit^ aat, and tsvara or 
the bhoktr bhogya and the Niyantr. 

The cit or individual soul is of the nature of knowledge 
(Jnana svarup) it is not the phenomenon of knowledge in the 
sense in which Samkara understands it. The Jiva is the knowet, 
although he can be both knowledge and the possessor of know 
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ledge at the same time, just as the sun is both light and the 
soutce of light. The Jiva is also essentially active (Kartt). 
This quality belongs to it in all its conditions, even after 
release. Those passages which deny this kartrtva of the soul 
only imply that the kartrtva is not independent (Svatantra). 
The Jiva IS also enjoyer (bhoktr) essentially in all its conditions. 
For his knowledge and activity, however, the Jiva depends on 
Flan, ...The Jiva has his true form distorted and obscured 
owing to his contact with Karman resulting from ignorance, 
which is beginningless but which can come to an end by the 
grace of God . . . 

The acit or non-intelligent world is of three kinds: (i) 
a-prakrta, (ii) prakrta, (lii) kala or time The three cate- 
gories in their eternal form are as eternal as the cit or the 
individual souls. 

The third principle is the Highest Self, the Brahman 
or Krsna. This Krsna is naturally free from all faults. 

This Brahman is both the Vpaddna and the Nimitta the 
material and the efficient cause of the Universe. 

Thus the creation of the Universe is nothing but a mani- 
festation in a gross form of what was subtle before and is thus 
a sort of modification of Parinama. To say that the universe is 
only superimposed on the Brahman and hence an illusion 
(Vivarta) is against reason. 

The relation between these three principles is that of 
difference and non-difference which are equally real. The cit 
and acit are different from Brahman inasmuch as they are 
described by the Sruti as possessing attributes and capacities 
distinct from those of Brahman; at the same time they are non- 
different from Brahman in the sense that they are absolutely 
dependent on it and cannot have an mdependent existence by 
themselves Thus in the sentence “Tat-tvam-asi” the word 
hat’ signifies the Brahman which is omniscient omnipotent of 
mdependent cx stencc the self of all, the word tvam signifies 
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the individual soul which depends for its existence upon the 
Brahman, and the word "asi" is the copula signifying the 
relation of the two. 

To attain deliverance, the Jiva has to commence with a 
complete submission to the Parmatman or Prapatti whose six 
constituents are- — a resolution to yield — (anukullyasya sam- 
kalpah) ; the avoidance of opposition (raksisyatiti visvasah), 
acceptance of him as saviour (goptrtva-varnam), through one’s 
whole soul upon him (atmaniksepah), and a sense of helpless- 
ness (Karpanya) God’s grace extends itself to those who are 
possessed of these six constituents ... 

The fruit of God’s grace is an uninterrupted reahsation 
of the nature and attributes of Brahman following from the 
absolute destruction of all nescience. 

Tk doctrine of Madhavet : — The doctrine of Madhai a, 
purely dualistic in character, insists on the absolute and eternal 
difference, between Brahman, jiva and jada. Madhava denies 
even Brahman’s being the material cause of the universe, a 
point clearly established in the Brahmasutras. .. 

In opposition to the pure or qualified Monism of other 
Vedanta schools, Madhava propounds the five eternal distinc- 
tions, the clear understanding of which alone can lead to Moksa. 
God according to Madhava, possesses an infinite number of 
qualities. His chief functions are eight : creation, protection, 
dissolution, controlling ail things, giving knowledge, manifesta- 
tion of himself, involving the individual souls in the know- 
ledge of the world and deliverance — he is independent of 
everything and remains one m the midst of different forms. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge of Han. Some 
of the means necessary for this direct knowledge are ■ — ■ 
Vairagya, Sama, Sarnagati and Parmatma-bhakti Madhava 
always lays stress on those passages of the TJpanisads which 
clearly proclaim the difference between Brahman and Jiva, such 
as Svetas vatara (i 6 - 4, j ; 4, 6) or Mundaka (3, i ^) 
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while those passages refetring to non-difFerence are explained 
away by him in various ways. Thus “tat-fvam-ast” means 
tvam tadijah asi or tvam tasya ast i.e. ‘thou art Hish Duahty alone 
can be the truth, for we everywhere see nothing but pairs or 
things in twos. 

The doctnm of Vallahha : — The doctrine of Vallabha is 
called “Suddhadvaita” i.e, the unity of Brahman which is 
pure or free from Maya. The jiva and the inanimate world 
are essentially the same without involving the idea of Maya. 

According to Samkara, the Brahman can create this world 
only when it is conditioned by Maya; but according to Vallabha, 
It IS Brahman, pure and simple, and without any connection 
with Maya, that can create the Universe. 

The jiva Is non-different from Brahman, atomic in size 
(sutras II, 3, 194), and a part of Brahman (cf. sutras II, 3, 43). It 
IS produced from Brahman in the sense in which sparks are 
produced from fire; the jiva is a manifestation of Brahman 
with the attribute of bliss obscured. 

The inanimate world or prapanca is also essentially Brah- 
man (Btahmatmaka). 

All difference or plurality is in the matter of the percep- 
tion (pratiti) of the prapanca, but none at all in the matter of 
Its form (svarnpa). 

The Brahman is one, eternal, omniscient, omnipotent 
possessed of an infinite number of attributes, and essentially 
of the nature of Sat (existence), Cit (intelligence) and Ananda 
(bliss). 

The relation between Brahman, the Jiva and the Jada 
IS that of pure identity, one that exists between a part (amsa) 
and the whole (amsin). 

It is not our purpose in this paper to assess the compara- 
tive merits of the different commentaries, but we may note in 
passing that Madhava’s doctrine of absolute duality is far from 
what IS taught in the sutras His theological bias and rehgious 
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predispositions stood in his way of a correct appreciation of 
the sutras. 

In fact if we were to make a general statement as to a 
central problem which the sutrakar seeks to solve, we may say 
It for certain that it is the pioblem of reconciling unity and 
plurality The sutras are m the nature of aphorisms and it 
is really so difficult to attempt to evolve a single oigamzed 
system from it. A detailed analysis of the sutras has shown 
ns that Pantheism, Theism and Absolutism have all been 
taken to represent the system of the Brahmasutras and there is 
no doubt that passages supporting each view are available 
from beginning to the end. For an unbiased critic it is well- 
nigh impossible to stand on one standpoint altogether. 
Samkara, Ramanuja, Vallabha and Nimbarka all alike seek to 
reconcile Unity and Plurality each in his own way though 
Samkara’s way of solution is unique and stands by itself. 
It may however be worthwhile to suggest the points of 
agreement between all the commcntalots and this might enable 
us to form an idea as to the essential import of the Vedanta 
sutras. Ail the commentators agree in holding — 

1. Brahman is the supreme cause of the universe. 

2. Brahman is all-pctvadmg and eternal. 

3. The authority of setiprures over that of reasons — 
scriptures being the collection of the leligious experiences of the 
regenerate. 

4. Works subordmate to knowledge (meaning a true 
understanding of the ultimate problems of the umversc) and 
devotion. 

5. Deliverance from Samsara the final Goal. 

A perusal of the foregoing pages will show that the aim of 
the Biahmasuttas is a practical one that of icalizlng transcendent 
bliss and if as we have said that the idea of God be the son 
qua non of religion, the sutras arc truly religious in character. 

The great question for the thinker about religion is not 
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■whethei God exists, but wbat God is” said Webb and in the 
same spirit do we find the sutrakar seeking to explain what is 
Brahman. Nowhere do we find a question raised as to the 
validity of our belief in God. The first two adhyayas deal 
With the essential nature of Brahman, the third with the means 
of attainment and the fourth with the nature of final realization. 

Again, as we have pointed out in the preceding pages that 
the rehgious quest is not a wild goose chase; it is not runmng 
after shadows as some would have us believe; but it is a search 
after the Ultimate; a veritable reality for the religious-minded. 
Reason cannot give us any justification for our faith for faith 
IS its own justification. The experiences of the regenerate may 
not find support in the narrow canons of the understanding, 
but that they are real experiences few can doubt. It is true, the 
struggling human beings who are blind to the Light within, 
being engrossed in the petty affairs of the world, are unconscious 
of this great truth. “The Kingdom of God is entered Sub- 
persona rehgious” and so “Blessed are the pure m heart for 
they shall see Light.” The very first sutra seeks to establish the 
pre-conditions of a religious life The pre-requisite is a dedi- 
cated life of faith and love. Reason has no place before the 
concrete experiences of the great saints and they constitute what 
are known as the scriptures. The preference of the authoiity 
of scriptures over reason clearly brmgs out the point that the 
aim IS a practical one, how best to realize the truth. 

The Brahma sutras are from beginning to end inspired 
with one aim and that of spiritual realization of the Highest. 
They seek to establish a universal rehgion which have no 
prejudices creedal or ecclesiastical, racial or communal. 

Chapteb. IV 
Samkara Vedanta 

In the preceding chapter an attempt was made to analyse 
the Brahmasutras of Badrayana and it was noted in passmg what 
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the difiefcGt conmueiitators had. to say about thenL The 
main purpose of the attempt ho'wever was to find out the central 
idea of the sutras that governed its spirit throughout. 
Stripped of the many coloured interpretations that have been 
put by the commentators on the original sutras, we have tried 
to show what they really mean, to convey 

Any work on the thought and culture of Vedanta however 
would be incomplete without a special reference to Samkara. 
In fact it becomes then ‘a. play of Hamlet with the prince of 
Denmark left out.’ It’s true reference has been made to the 
unique position that the thought of Sarhkara enjoys in the philo- 
sophy of Vedanta, but a short and passing mention like the one 
we have made m the foregoing pages can haidly do justice to 
the importance of Samkara’s thought in Vedanta as a whole, 
Samkara stands out as a heroic figure of the first rank in 
the somewhat motley crowd of the icligious thmkeis of mediae- 
val India. A creative thinker of the first order, Samkara entered 
into the philosophic inheritance of his age, and reinterpreted it 
with special reference to its needs. “Samkara set to music the tune 
which had been haunting millions of ears, and announced his 
Advaita Vedanta as offering a common basis for religious unity ” 
By introducing a twofold criterion of knowledge and 
understanding, the lower and the higher he was able to set 
at rest the most perplexing problem of the ages, how to reconcile 
the limited personal God that the human will craves for and 
the perfect absolute that the understanding gives to us. Even 
in the Upanisads, passages supporting both the conceptions 
that of a Saguna Brahman (Personal God) and Nirguna Brahman 
(The Absolute) were available. And then the problem of evil 
and sin was insistent to demolish any theodicy that was attempted 
to be constructed. Samkara solves the difficulty by saying, 
“From two standpoints Brahman can be conditioned and un- 
conditioned at the same time. From the standpoint of the 
liberated soul He is unconditioned, from that of one m bondage 
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Brahman appears to be the cause of the universe endovred. 
with omniscience and other attributes.” 

In his “Viveka Cudamani” Sariikara has laid stress upon 
dreamless sleep (susupti) as indicative of the impermanence 
of the world of manifold. He argues — had the world of experi- 
ence been the ultimate reality, it would have been felt in deep 
sleep; since it is not felt, it is unreal and illusory like dreams. 
Yet from the standpoint of relative experience the multicolour 
world IS truly real. Being : — ^For Samkara however Being is 
the only reality. Sat-chit-Anand — Existence, consciousness and 
bhss is all that constitutes Being. Being is Bliss — the conscious- 
ness of existence, because it is absolute, it is the perfection of 
existence. And because it is ‘perfection’ it is bliss. It is said 
in the Sruti “what is great and limitless is bhss, there is no bhss 
in littleness and hmitation” (Chandogya). But Bhss is not plea- 
sure for it is variable and transitory. Harmony is the soul of 
bhss. 

The ultimate reality or the Absolute must therefore be 
thought of as consciousness and blissfulness of Existence. Such 
a conception of Brahman, however, as Existence and Conscious- 
ness, does not enter into the conditions of positive thinking; 
for, in the very attempt of our thinking it, it goes out of 
our view. It transcends ail forms of relativity. It must be borne 
in mind, that though it is quite certain that Being in itself, is 
to a certain sense, unknown and unknowable; at least it is not 
known in the ordinary way. We may even deny the privilege 
of knowing the absolute to discursive thought altogether yet we 
cannot say that Being cannot be known. Prof. Joachim said 
that ‘Tt IS irrelevant for Truth whether we know it or not” 
and Air. A. C. Mukerji in his ‘Self, Thought and Reahty’ rightly 
contends that the ‘unknown’ is not ‘ 'unknowable” though 
with our limited capacities we may not know Him. The 
Sruti says “who does know the Khower of all things — “one 
who knows It not. Knows What a great truth is uttered m 
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these appatently simple wotds The real knower of th ngs 
does not declare it to others with pride that he knows, but 
in humbleness and faith he keeps within his bosom the Light 
eternal, enjoying the bliss of Self-forgetfulness. God reveals 
Him self only to those who are humble; and that humbleness is 
wrought by faith and love. It is the essence of the religious 
attitude The soul reality of Brahman, Is comprehensible only 
by means of the ‘absolute vision/ the identity is ‘paimartha- 
darsan-gocaram.’ 

In his commentary on the Mandukiya Kdrika^ Sarhkara 
unequivocally asserts that everything except the Absolute is 
ultimately unreal and hence any conception of the Absolute will 
fall short of His reality. On empirical analogy therefore the 
Absolute can be described only via negativa ‘nett, neti, netf 
(not this, not this, not this). We have seen however that though 
the possibility of Knowing Braliman is denied, the possibility 
of realizing Him is retained and m the Brahadar}’'anaka 
Upanlsad we find Yajnavalka entering into a long discourse 
regarding the way the Atman is to be meditated on and diiectly 
felt. 

When one is initiated and attains sufficient culture 
(religious), standing on an empirical level, he yet feels the im- 
manence and all-pervasiveness of Existence; the entire Existence 
impresses us with the sense of a fulness. “This is full, that is 
full, from the full, the full originates; if the full is taken from 
the full, the full remains” (Brahadaryanaka) Vedanta teaches tins 
fulness of Being. The soul of Vedantic teaching lies in estab- 
lishing this oneness and ever permanence of Being. The light 
dawns upon us hke a flash and we find our souls illumined as 
it were by the Light Immortal. “The earth seems to be full 
of bliss to all beings and ail beings become sweet to the earth.” 
In fact everything is sweet, for He is the soul of everything. 
Everything is sweet for everything is bliss. It is then that 
“the meanest flower that blows, can give us thoughts too 
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deep for tears From the smallest anthill to the highest achieve 
ments of human genius a single purpose appears to flow. 
Experience comes to us as ‘an arch, where through gleams 
that untravelled world, whose margin fades for ever and for 
ever.' 

Though from the Vedantic standpoint, the ultimate exis- 
tence IS transcendental, and does not enter into the conditions 
of empirical thinking; we must not identify Vedanta with any 
form of naive agnosticism, for Vedanta is positive and definite 
in its affirmation about the nature of the Ultimate substance. 
Samkara truly ^says that the ultimate Being is not altogether 
removed sthw) from experience; for the very fact 

and possibility of Knowledge, implies such an existence cogito 
ergo sum (I think therefore I am). 

The axioms ‘Tat-twam-asi’ and ‘aham Brahma asmi’ mean- 
ing ‘Thou art that’ and T am Brahman’ have probably created the 
greatest havoc in the minds of religious thinkers both medieval 
and modern, Indian and foreign. To posit Divinity to ones 
ownseif IS the greatest sacrilege against religion according 
them. Man can derive his parentage from God, but never 
can he be God himself. The root of the trouble lies in a mis- 
conception of the procedure adopted by Samkara throughout his 
works and Prof. A. C. Mukerji has emphasized this point when 
he says in his book ‘Self, Thought and Reality’ that “Sariikara 
will be misunderstood so long as we do not realize the proce- 
dute adopted by him.” Like a two-edged sword Sanikara’s dis- 
tinction of the Parmarthika standpoint and Vyavaharika stand- 
point successfully reconciles, unity and plurality, identity and 
difference. “Sub specie aeternitatis,” Nature and soul and God 
are all equally appearances. But ‘Sub specn temporis,’ there 
IS Nature, there is God and there are the Souls. It is hke the 
“distinction of apara vidya and para vidya of the Upanisads or 
Doxa and Epitome of the Greeks.” (Ranade cf. ‘constructive 
Survey of Upanisad— 1 e Philosophy 
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The Mundakopamsad tells us that there are two different 
kinds of knowledge. Of these two the lower knowledge is the 
knowledge of the Vedas, of grammar, of etymology, of metre, 
of the science of heavens; while the higher knowledge is that by 
which alone the imperishable Being is teachedd 

The two statement about Brahman — (i) That He is a being 
of infinite attributes and (2) — that He is transcendent being 
devoid of all attributes, ought to be taken in two different senses 
for how can we ascribe and deny attributes of the Same being 
at one and the same time. To accept both these statements to 
be true is to accept the conception that from the empirical 
standpoint, He is a being of infimte attributes, and m His 
transcendent nature, we conceive Him only in a negative way. 

‘The real significance of the Identity conception however 
IS to emphasize’ as Dr. Sircar rightly contends, and ‘impress 
upon our mind the identity of our being with the Absolute, 
and not the actual Synthesis of the two.’ It only seeks to remind 
us that ‘trailing clouds of glory do we come from God who is 
our home ’ 

As to the procedure followed by Samkata we have to 
find out that it is so “analogous to Plotinus for whom God is 
neither to be expressed in speech, nor m written discourse, 
though we have to rationalize on Him, in order to direct the 
soul to Him and to stimulate it to rise from thought to vision.’’ 
Thought or understanding is the generative condition of 
intuition and religious or philosophic insight. Logic -works 
up its reductio ad absurdum and attains to psychic vision. 

It is generally said that Samkara’s Advaita is a masterpiece 
of intellect, but it does not inspire religious piety. His Absolute 
cannot kindle passionate love and adoration in the soul. Far 
from that, on closer examination we have seen that dialectic 
for Samkara as for Plotinus ‘is the study of first principles which 
leads up to (religious) intmtion.’ It passes through logic 
and at last rises above it Philosophy fu mushes with the 
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Ultimate idea the goal to be reached religion rcahscs it 
Vedantism m its quest for Reality be that reality posited m the 
name of the Absolute of philosophy or the God of religion, 
has followed the lead of psychic experience, and seeks to open 
up the path of direct insight and realization. 

Religion for Sarhfcara is not doctrine or ceremony, but 
hfe and experience. The controversy with Mandana Misra 
shows that Samkara was opposed to exclusive ritualism. As 
Jesus denounced the Pharisees and Paul protested against the law, 
Saihkara declared that ceiemomal piety by itself was not the 
end of religion and was often its deadly enemy. 

On the other hand Samkara is never tired of reminding 
that mere intellectual wisdom by itself (Pandityam) cannot lead 
one to the Realization of the Absolute, In order to realize God 
one must attain the stage of childhke innocence (Balyam); 
for the Kingdom of God can be entered only “sub-persona- 
infantis.” In his commentary on the Brahma sutras we have 
seen that in interpreting the first sutra, Samkara points out the 
conditions or qualifications necessary for the one starting on 
the path of realization, we have also seen that it is the rehgious 
insight (aiiubhava) and not mere reasoning that opens up the 
gates for the vision of the divinity Samkara emphasized the 
religion of truth rooted in spiritual inwardness. The sole 
spiritual vocation of man consists in the discovery of reahty 
and not what serves our temporal ends 

Samkara like Spinoza endorses the dictum — 'That he who 
truly loves God cannot wish that God should love him in 
return.’ 

In spite of the fact that Sarhkara rejects the idea of a 
personal God and his spiritual faith needs no shrines and ritual; 
yet he had a sufficient sense of the historic to recommend it 
them to those who want. His conception of the Saguna Brah- 
man is meant for those struggling milHons. who on account of 
Ignorance cannot see the Truthu The conception of maya is 
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another example of Samkara s consideration for thobe who fail 
to rise to the stage where they may behold the vision of the 
Absolute in leahty. 

The author of Yoga-vasista has made a classification of 
men (i) truth seers to whom the order of empirical 

existence possesses no meaning or value, and to whom the 
world of modes, forms and names (nam-rupa) has ceased to 
exist, 

(2) Seekers after truth (^^), to whom the order 
of empirical existence appears as mysterious, as something 
not purely being nor purely non-being, which appears real 
without being so. 

(3) The Ignorant, to whom the objects of experience are 
the only realities. But we must not forget that Vedantism is 
an exclusive attempt to establish the identity of Being by the 
negation of appearances. The question as to the explanation 
of this empirical show of existence is not a problem for the 
Vedantin. Since Being is the only reality, becoming is obviously 
false (Vedanta Paribhasa). It is Maya, nescience that spins 
the web of empirical existence. The emergence of the infinite 
process of becoming from Brahman thiough Maya is figura- 
tively described as the ‘'Lila of Brahman " 

For the Vedantin, it is a pragmatic necessity and the 
consequent pragmatic satisfaction that requires us to conceive 
the Absolute as a personal existence fulfilling the demands of 
human love and devotion. It should be noted here that the 
very essence of Xila' lies in ignorance of the real thing, for 
Lila means sportive or playful activity. 

Vedantism clearly sees the two aspects of absolute exist- 
ence — transcendent and immanent, but instead of reconciling 
them, it lays more emphasis on the transcendence of Being and 
regards immanence as relative to inmate ignorance and the ex- 
periences contained therein. In this Vedantism derives its 
support not from logic alone but through mystic intuition 
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(anubhava), a rebgious insight. 

Samkara recognises a dualism of pure and practical reason, 
of reason and wilL The main ethical ideal will be to set aside 
this dualism by estabhshing the superior claim of the Identity 
consciousness over the solicitations of sense and the readiness 
of will to satisfy them. Vedantism does not accept the trans- 
formation of will as an ideal in moral life. It looks for the rise 
of a spiritual consciousness that alone is capable of realizing 
the highest truths of morality and religion. 

But the life of real renunciation, forsooth comes only 
when we feel deep within us a resolve to go away and transcend 
empiric hfe in order to reahse the Identity of Being. When 
such a state is actually attained, we can understand what we 
practically mean by the assertion that the world is an illusion 
and that not a moment too soon. In his conception of the Sa- 
guna Brahman, Samkara suggests the possibility of a hfe of love 
in senuce and service in love for the souls yearning for Spiritual 
evolution. The conception of Saguna-Brahman may be a 
pragmatic necessity, but Samkara clearly sees that the esoteric 
teachings of the Vedanta cannot be revealed unto him who has 
not the sufficiency of this pragmatic satisfaction. 

In the course of progressive realization, the seeker has to 
pass through three stages (i) the egoistic or the altruistic, when 
he IS assailed by personal pleasures and pains, (2) the humanistic, 
a stage of life in service and love, when there is a gradual 
self-opening of the individual to the universal life. The life of 
seLf-saciifice; Karma in love and faith is the indication of the 
heart open to the expansive life (the mskama Karma-yoga) 
(3) a step higher, this expansive movement originates in us the 
newer forms of heart beats due to the life current expressing 
Itself in the form of love and glory and prepares for mystic 
visions of sweetness and bhss. This is the life of devotion 
centered in mystic mtuitions. Devotion however may be 
of two kinds i) abheda upasam m which the identity of 
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Being IS kept in view where the seeker gradually loses 
himself in the object of love and worship, (a) bheda- 
upasana in which a difference in identity is kept in view; 
where the seeker embraces the delight current, enjoys its 
soothing touch and still keeps himself separate. 

Samkara is however never tired of emphasising that the 
ethico-ieligious training is only a means to an end and not an 
end in itself. The higher religious life is a life of wisdom — a 
life of “repose that ever is the same,” where all is still. In the 
calmness of the mystic consciousness, the seer sees the vision 
Divine, Any description of such a state will fall far short of its 
real content, and we can do no better than describe it in negative 
terms. By constant culture a state of existence is reached 
whence the panorama of cosmic existence appears to be a 
shadowy and unsubstantial appearance vanishing in the glory 
and the freshness of perpetual Light The five fold training 
of Asana, Pranayam, Dhyana, Dharana and Samadhi advocated 
by the Vedantin, helps to purify the whole being of the seeker; 
his empirical being with all its associations and apertures is des- 
troyed as a result of constant training. ‘Sravanah ‘Manana’ and 
‘Nididhyasana’ are resorted to as aids to the destruction of 
Avidya nescience The yogic penetration has the immediate 
effect of enlarging and widening the range of mental vision, for 
it brings out the hidden potentialities of the instinct of semee, 
love, aesthetic delight and Knowledge. Yet the immediate 
cause of emancipation is Knowledge (jnanam) 

In Samkara Vedanta, therefore, the ethical life gradually 
transforms itself from active usefulness and regulation of conduct 
to search after truth, for it soon discovers that truth is our being 
The expansive delight is then transformed into the conscious- 
ness of the truth; the consciousness of the identity of our being. 
Sarhkara emphasised the religion, of truth rooted in spiritual 
inwardness — Thus he was free from both scepticism and fanati- 
cism The sole spiritual vocation of man consists m the dis 
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covcfy of reality and not what serves our temporal ends 
In the Chandogya Upamsad VI, Shvet Ketu, when he returned 
from his preceptor after twelve years of study of all the Vedas 
he became arrogant. His father then asked him if he knew 
that which once known, everything else becomes known? 
This verily is the knowledge of Brahman that is Known in the 
mystic consciousness of the identity of our being. A similar 
question is raised by Naciketas, son of king Vajashravasa, in the 
Katha Upamsad. Yama the God of death offered Naciketas all 
the wealth and pleasures of the world as a boon, but he would 
not have them. He wanted to solve this mystery and riddle 
of life rather than to obtain all the riches of the world and all the 
comforts that they could purchase. He had realized that the 
quest for truth is better than quest for wealth or pleasure; the 
spiritual longing of man after the realization of his highest, 
inmost, truest, and most immortal essence that is good m 
itself. Yet the task is by no means an easy one and as Prof. 
Radhakrisnan says ‘the riddle of the rope is the riddle of the 
universe.’ Why does the rope appear as a snake is the question 
that school-boys raise and philosophers fail to answer. The 
relation between Brahman can be neither external (Saihyoga) 
nor internal (Samavaya). The relation of the finite world to the 
infinite spirit is a mystery for human understanding. ShaU we 
then agree with Goethe when he said “That man is not born 
to solve the problems of the umverse” or with Pringle Pathison 
when he recognises ^‘That there are regions which we cannot 
penetrate and wise agnosticism is the only rational attitude.” 

Samkara admits as much as they that hfe is more than 
logic — thought cannot solve aU the problems; yet he recognises 
the intuitive grasp of reality (anubhava). In the highest moments 
of poetry and religion, a man rises above his littleness and limita- 
tion and realizes the reality and purpose of life. In the im- 
mediate consciousness of the Infinite aU questions are answered 
and perplexities stilled 
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Chapter V 
Concluding Kemarks 

From what has been said in the preceding pages, it will 
appear that the central theme of the Vedanta is the reallocation 
of the ultimate truth. This ultimate truth, be it posited in 
the name of the Absolute of philosophy or the God of Religion 
cannot be known within the narrow limits of the laws of 
thought. In this aspect Vedanta is a discipline. It is a training 
for the realization of what is real. In its theoretical aspect 
Vedanta establishes the unity of Being, a theory of rigorous 
monism; in its practical aspect it seeks to realize it. This 
vision of spiritual Oneness through all beings and things and the 
best intuitive vision of this Oneness in completeness and by 
itself are the soul of Vedantic thought and culture. In its 
emphasis on the transcendence of thought and its preference 
of immediate experiences of the regenerate to the rigorous 
canons of logic Vedanta is more akin to mysticism than 
rational religion for it is m the last resort ‘an art of union with 
Reality,’ It has been pointed out that the rejection of the world 
of Space, Time and Causality, as illusory, kills ethics and stifles 
religion; that the featureless Absolute of Vedanta cannot kindle 
religious devotion, nor can it inspire moral activity. It has 
been amply shown in the foregoing pages that a criticism of 
this sort only exhibits a misconception and a lack of correct 
appreciation of Vedantic thought and culture. It may be 
reiterated again that the empirical order with all its wealth of 
existence, has got a place and meaning, perhaps a value in Sam- 
kara’s system and Sarhkara and other Vedanlists lay it down 
as a clear hne of progress and evolution in this path, until one 
has reached liberation and freedom. It has been kid down 
that Maya is not absolutely unreal, nor is, it absolutely real. 
It has an existence midway between complete falsehood and 
positive reahty The essence of this d e is to emphasize 
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upon our mind the ephemeral character of the empirical order, 
in order that we may centre our efforts at a higher realization the 
reahzation of the Spiritual. At the same time the world with its 
conditions of space, time and causality is not absolutely false, 
for if It were so our very effort to rise above it, would be mean- 
ingless. The joys of life, the onwatd strivings of the soul in the 
course of evolution would be all set at nought. In this way 
nothing to the Vedantist is insignificant, as all existence points 
to the ultimate reality of Brahman as Its basis. Herein a 
meaning is found for love, devotion and active service as 
distinctly helping us onward to the understanding of truth. 
The Vedantin accepts all these. Yet there is something that 
still beckons him on from beyond. The intellectual sympathy 
with the immanent life leads on to the intuitive apprehension of 
the transcendental Identity of Being. In the course of pro- 
gressive realization the adept craves for the closest union with 
the ultimate reality and when the ideal is realized, he forgets 
himself and loses his personahty in the ever permanent 
impersonal background. Then verily does he see that ‘to 
lose one’s self is to find it’. To attempt to describe such a 
state of immediate awareness of God, is to declare the bank- 
ruptcy of thought and language. But it must however be 
borne in mind that it is reahty, though it may not be compre- 
hended by thought; it can still be realised by artistic insight and 
psychological opening. And if it be true that ‘No Newton 
was ever born to explain a blade of grass;’ it would be more 
correct to confess that thought is incapable of apprehending the 
ultimate verities of life and existence, 

Vedantism is a form of noble enthusiasm and a religious 
discipline to feel the all-pervasiveness of peace, so that we 
may get peace in life and peace in death, finally passing into 
peace itself — the Nirvanic calm of existence. 

As a faith of the people Vedantism has a bright future 
before it The Identity of all being seels to demolish the 
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narrow walls of communal and raaal discrimmation that is the 
cause of so much misery to mankind. The emphasis on the 
transcendence of our limited existence inspires us to rise 
above the petty jealousies and quarrels that confront us m 
our everyday life and to realize that beyond this material 
existence, there is a spiritual life more real and abiding. 
If the ethics of Vedanta be ascetic in character as has 
been pointed by certain critics; shall we not say with Bishop 
Butler 'h little overplus of asceticism in everyday life tends 
towards harmony and sweetness.” And above all one fails to 
understand, how the attaimnent of Vedantic knowledge, should 
tend to make a man cease performing good actions, if it really 
does anything, it simply destroys the induence of sordid self- 
seeking motives and thereby leaves the wise man freer to pursue 
his beneficient avocations than an ordinary man. 

The Vedantic ^kcaryas went so far as to say that the wise 
man can even engage himself in governing a Kingdom. 
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CHiVPTER VI 


IE TRANSLATION OF THE SIXTY GHAZALS 

Ghazal No. 1 ( lJsT ) 

O thou, from whom were manifest this soul and this 
body : — The body was obsessed by the soul; and this soul 
became thy mirror (in which one could see thy form) 
It was thou alone who having thrown the soul in the 
dust brought this mind down below. In order that the 
eternal form might be nourished the (human) mind be- 
came a mine. 

(Note. There is a pun upon the word which 

has a double meaning (i) mind (2) precious stone. The 
hue contains the figure of speech called 
To lose one’s body and to put oneself in accord with 
this (higher) self is not entirely without gam. He who 
has umted his soul with the dust (i.e. humbled his lower 
self) has become a jewel. 

When the mmd was not m close contact (co-operation) 
with the soul, for life ah was (dark as a) cloud ; to the 
eye of the soul the mind became a friend and coUyrium 
of the mind. 

That is, according to its capacity it witnessed its beloved. 
This (the soul) became a bridegroom to it and that (God) 
became its bride. 

(Note. This refers to the marriage of the soul with the 
“Oversoul” — an idea which is commonly accepted by 
Eastern mystics). 

Thy beloved (God) is ever existent with hundreds of 
forms- He becomes manifest sometimes as gold, some- 
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times as wealth, sometimes as sweepings, and sometimes 
as lose-gardens. 

(7) Whateyet is left now is neither dust (body) nor mind nor 
breath. The precious stone (soul) was (given to us) 
as a security, and that too was created in its own time 

(8) Although the inmates of every house are crying for a 
vision, I have had the beholding of my Beloved and an 
interview with my spiritual guide, 

(9) O, Bahri, for thee nowadays in order to drink the wine 
of Divme wisdom this mind has become a cup-bearer 
and this body a vessel. 

No. a 

(1) That face which is shining (with the light of) Sun is thine. 
The halo from the full moon, thy head, is thine. 

(2) That mole which causes great envy to the musk of Khata'^ 
that hp which is more sweet than honey, is thine. 

(3) I would not call this face a face, nor this incipient beard 
a beard. That moon which has a perpetual halo, is 
thine. 

(4) One look and thousands of gold thread are thine. One 
eye having mynads of movements is thine. 

^ (5) That world which may be said to be luminous with 
precious stones, that is thy face; that lock of hair whose 
name is the cobra, that is thine. 

(6) That stature near which this sugarcane is valueless, that 
prop like purified sugarcane, that is thine. 

(7) O, Bahri, thy garment is surely a borrowed robe of 
mourning. That body, which has the Dushala^ of pam 
and suffering on it, that is thine. 

^ A ’woollen sheet ’with p lain embroidery generally kept o’S'er the 
shoulder, and also worn in ’winter 
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No 3 

(1) Now this alone is in my mind that I should not leave the 
Dakhan and go, since this Dakhan is to thee a gem from 
the mind, do not leave it and go. 

(2) These loved ones full of virtues, these oglers and this 
company, these flowers, these mghtingales, these parterres 
— do not leave them and go. 

(3) These friends who are light to the eyes of Dakhan, they 
say every moment: do not leave us and go. 

(4) If any one calls the mghtingale and grants (her) paradise 
as a gift, it is m the mmd of the mghtingale that (it) 
should not leave the forest and go. 

(5) They say truly, do not wander about hke a ruby in every 
country. As the sun (leaves) the sky, do not leave your 
homeland and go. 

(6) Whither fate is drawmg me, that I know not. But the 
soul shed tears (and says) that do not leave this body 
and go. 

(7) Dakhan is to Bahri as Daman is to Nal. Therefore, it 
is the duty of Nal that he should not leave Daman and 

g^>- 


No. 4 

(1) If a rich man falls, tell me to whom one is to speak. If 
he does not keep up his friendship tell me to whom one is 
to speak. 

(2) He (my beloved) drinks wine in the company of (my) 
rivals night and day. If the religious censor catches 
hold of (him), tell me to whom I should speak. 

(3) If he shows anger (for) one or two hours it is not to 
be wondered at; if his whole life so passes teU me to 
whom one is to speak. 

(4) A hundred thousand thanks are oflfetcd if water runs from 
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the eyes, if a shower of blood were to come (from my 
eyes), tell me to whom I should speak. 

(5) During the scarcity of love, O, Bahri, tell me to whom 
one is to speak about our sufferings, oh thou devoid of 
justice. 

No. 5 

(1) If Muhammad will help us; all our pain and sujffenng 
will be banished. 

(2) If in a desert you live with wild animals, all those wild 
beasts wiU be ours. 

(3) If the friends of the whole world were to become 
enemies; He, the eternal God, will be ours. 

(4) Let His beneficence appear; if friends become less every 
moment, if a hon is upon my breast. 

(5) O, Mahmud unravel the riddle of the Muwahhid (the 
believer in the unity of God), if Ahmad the Prophet is 
our Ahad (God). 

No. 6 

(1) When the pang (of thy love), O ravisher of my heart, 
proved effectual (as a wound) upon my soul, 

Then death looked hght (to me) and life became burden- 
some, 

(2) To take and drink wine is my object in this storehouse; 
why should I say whether he wiH give or not? My 
sweetheart has become the purveyor. 

(3) Verily, O Zulaikha, be thankful, thy camphor-like locks, 
(on account of) its association with this love, has become 
black like the musk of Tartary. 

(4) Bahri, who in this love didst not allow any reference to 
thyself; 

Thou having copied the method of the poets, now hast 
begun to wrangle with them 


Ai 1 / / 

No 7 

(i) In compafison with thy face, O friend, a parterre is 
nothing. The deer of Tartary could not equal thy eyes, 
O friend. 

(z) The lover would not take the Dakhan in exchange for 
the loved one’s musk-like curly locks: not only this 
Dakhan, but (also) the country of Scythia and Tartary, 
O friend. 

(3) I am absolutely not in need of cattle and property. If 
the loved one is at my house, O friend, it is riches indeed, 
O friend. 

(4) O Bahri, do not thou, being entided to a place in paradise, 
live without the nectar, if that tose-bodied one dwells in 
thy garden, friend. 


No. 8 

(1) Why should I constantly think of the young girl; (what 
does It matter) whether she is old or young, I am a lover 
of love: whether old or young. 

(2) The world asks of me: how many days have passed since 
you became a lover. If the world should ask, then who 
remembers the day and the year. 

(3) When they have taken the soul, if one says “give it back,” 
the sugar-hpped ones say (in reply) ““Having destroyed 
It why should I give it? This is the property of a 
gram-merchant.’ ’ 

(4) People kept silent having seen me in thy lane in the night. 
Most probably the Kotwal (the police officer) is hidmg 
himself somewhere like me, 

(5) In grief for thee, O fairy, Bahri weeps so much constantly 
that if he dies, no need will arise for a washer (of his dead 
body), 


12 
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No 9 

(1) In this tinteal school had not Love been my teacher, then 
the lesson of diversity -would not have vanished from my 
heart. 

(2) Having left the restless world I would have gone to thy 
teacher m the school and studied tablets of the alphabet, 
if there were no Sad^ in them. 

(3) I should have then been obliged to the grave-diggers 
of death if the building of my age had not been without 
foundation. 

(4) If any one had asked of me to describe the hardness of 
the mind of (my) beloved, I would have been hard put 
to it if there had been no steel (to compare it with). 

(j) Whatever was in this place, O Bahri, all went inside 
(disappeared). If thou hadst bewailed (thy lot), no one 
would have done justice to thee. 

No, 10 

(x) Like my mole is desire for thee seated on my lip. My 
heart is seated having become the pupil in thine eye. 

(2) As I am enamoured of thy fair complexion, it is not to 
be wondered at if my jacfcfruit is to be sold for silver. 

(3) In reality they are taking away this water and mud out 
of me, alas I This very water and mud have become 
for me my veil. 

(4) My heart knows who dwells m thy heart; it is just be- 
cause my heart is close to thy heart. 

(5) My own words have brought calamity on my head. 
Know ye that my own slab of stone has fallen on my 
chest. 


^ Note §5d is the first letter of §ahlh, correct 
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(6) O Bahri tlus (power of) uttering well chosen words has 
gone 

This old age has enfeebled my temperament. 

(Note the use of Northern Urdu m A. in this line). 

No. II 

(1) That beautiful one’s (sweetheart’s) ringlets have made 
my heart a basket of serpents. 

(2) Having taken both the thread of (her) waist and a thread 
of her tresses I am weaving the two together in my heart. 

(3) Do not frighten me by showing me the serpent of thy 
curls, because like vermicelh it is my food. 

(4) My heart is running like a pen (that draws) an outline 
near thy stature which is a straight star (i.e. overhead). 

(j) The snake of thy lock is sticking to the dark regions; 
wherein are the Alexander of love and several myriads 
like Darius, 


No. 12 

(1) One point of understanding is enough for a discerning 
mind. O story-teller, do not tell a story of imagination. 

(2) In this forest the gardener has cause for getting angry 
at the mghtingale. He plucks the flower, but it (the 
mghtingale) is a lover of fragrance. 

(3) Where is forest, where is flower, where is fragrance (and) 
where is air ? This beast is ever anxious for fragrance. 

(4) O salt! ess bread, be afraid when thou seest an oven. 
How long time would cotton last over the fire ? 

(5) Oh Bahri, do not speak of thy condition, place thy trust 
in God. A servant has not the strength to say anything 
before a king. 
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No 13 

(1) People say ravishejcs of heart ate evil, but this is to be asked 
from those who have given their hearts. Opium is bitter 
but this (i.e. its taste) is to be inquired about from the 
opium-eaters. 

(2) What is the soul and what are men ? What do those 
who are seeking the world know ? (If you want) to 
ask these things ask those who are the discerners of the 
soul. 

(5) Is It true that these earthly beings will unravel the mystery 
of hght ? One should go and ask astronomers about the 
the sun. 

(4) ''Sdio says that the secret of insensibihty is out of (the 
ken of) insensible people. (The mystery) of this intoxi- 
cating beverage is to be asked from those who are 
addicted to it. 

(5) Without the Master’s (i.e. God’s) giving happiness it is 
not possible to this master (i.e. himself). An account of 
this paradise is to be asked from the dwellers in paradise. 

(6) Oh Bahri, m the midst of this annihilation lies the secret 
of the eternity of the soul. They died living, so go 
and inquire from those who are both dead and living. 

(Note. This refers to those who are dead to their lower self). 


No. 14 

(1) It is long since I have seen {this beloved. On account 
of separation one moment appears to me hke a myriad 
years (lit. hundred thousand). 

(2) Out of much love that sweetheart was calling me to 
meet her. But what has the rival done that that union 
has been deferred. 

(3) One who would not live away from me for one moment, 
who has caged that restless parrot ^ 
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'4) What serpent is sitting on the treasure entrusted, who 
has become the mirror of this city of beauty ? 

(5) Who has become the gardener of that garden of 
elegance; who has become the close associate of this 
flower and branches. 

(6) On the contrary why art thou engrossed in worldly 
aflEairs. Who is bewildered ? Who has obtained insight 
into suffermg ? 

(7) Oh Bahri give up at present the idea of that sweetheart, 
to see whom is the desire of those filled with vain wishes. 

No. 15 

(1) As a nightingale is pleased to see a parterre, (and) gives 
out a new description of every flower. 

(2) (In the same manner) with a covetous disposition (lit. 
taking desire upon his heart) for a desolate garden; 
sitting in a field the crow continues croaking. 

(3) It is content with one fragrance of a flower, and it does 
not know that a rat has swelled its body (to pounce upon 
It) 

(4) The one will never learn the walk of another. The swan 
at this speech smiled and spoke to the crow. 

(5) Ah, beware and run away from mutation. Imitation is 
not permissible in Islam. 

(6) Alas ! One feels a hundred regrets for that hungry (man), 
for while the bread was still uncooked the baking pan 
broke into pieces. 

(7) In every condition Oh Bahri, live in amity; be soft like 
wax, and hard like iron. 


No. 16 

(1) That exalted kmg (spiritual teacher) left me to (myself) 
just as the rain leaves the garden of flowers 
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(2) Ijke a paftetre why should 1 not be dned up (just hie a 
gaiden) when the gaidenei^ leaves it completely ? 

(3) Gogi exists so long as thy foot is there; otherwise it 
IS a (mere) heap of earth belonging to the headman. 

(4) In the village one finds neither grain nor water; m the 
forest one finds no scattered leaves (ala pala). 

(j) They set the man to blow wind and entrusted the horse 
to a forest. 

(6) Having torn to pieces all the clothes I had, grief and 
suffering became my woollen sheet. 

(7) Oh Bahri, do not leave this king’s feet, as long as there 
is the light of the sun in this woild. 

Nt). 17 

(1) Thou (oh God) hast kept people as Thou wishcst, why 
should one grieve over it. One is made a king and 
another is defeated, why should one lament ? 

(2) Whether it is a good mango or (worthless as) the fruit of 
an (ak) tree; both of them are nourished by the same 
water. If some people talk more or less, what does it 
matter more or less ? 

(3) Those who say the Absolute is all-knowing, they scatter 
their knowledge. It appears to be play. Do not ask 
me what this world is 

(4) If the world was to witness the beauty of a single cup 
of unity. I got the news of the world in a cup. What 
IS it that people call Jam ^ (meaning Kmg Jamshed who 
had a cup in which he used to see all the happenings of 
the world). 

(5) Speech IS vital. One should stick to what one says. That 
is steadfastness. Othervdse you may exclaim, “What 

Tieie gardener means spiritual teacher without whose attention an 
aspirant caonot tnaks any progress on tte patb. of sp^ritu'^ development 
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IS steadfastness and what is vitality 

(6) The pain of sepatation is pain indeed, but all is happiness 

0 Wise (man). 

When this which is Uke a boil has become well, what need 
is thete of any ointment. 

(7) Oh Bahri, keep your heart cheerful. This indeed is 
worship. Why do you exasperate him m every matter ? 

No. 18 

(1) O beloved, do not cast me out of thy heart. Thou thy- 
self hast brought along this bramble, do not root it out. 

(2) We and you have got to fight alone. Do not spread 
your ringlets over (your) face. 

(3) On account of words of two straw (weight 1 e. only for 
trivial matter) O comforter of (my) heart, do not tear 
the curtain of love. 

(4) My heart is like a vessel. Do not inflict injury on a 
stone. 

(5) It is thy pleasure, either break or mamtain union with 
me. Do not become angry with Bahri. 

No. 19 

(1) The waft of wind slipped oif the hem of the scaif of 
that flower-laden branch (the beloved) from her face. 

1 had the strength to see (her) face, and by virtue of that 
vigour became a sacrifice. 

(2) I had never been defeated, but in the game of love I 
was defeated. Now I shall play diverse games, (and) 
the doubt in my heart is removed. 

(3) Why will it (love) leave my soul ^ This testing (of love) 
will last all my life. This love is nothing if it comes 
today and goes away tomorrow. 

(4) In the row of libertines it is not permissible to shed tears 
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of hypocnsy in thus manner The water which has bub 
bled up and come out, has flowed from the eyes and has 
washed away the soot from (them). 

(5) When thou collected us whose hearts are burnt, all 
people hearing this were glad, but the rival felt piqued 
at this news. 

(6) In the bosom of separation, O Bahri, he will have some 
honour who scorched in his own furnace and was burnt 
like (parched) chick-pea. 

No. 20 

(1) The new spring, new nightingales, and new branches 
laden with flowers, all these new affairs, why art thou 
leavmg and going away from them ? 

(2) No one wfll say anything in your presence or behind your 
back, if once for ail thou turnest thy face from every 
side and departest. 

(3) I am not a bat to be ashamed (in the presence of sun); 
I am beautiful hke a lotus. It is cutious why art thou 
flying away from the sun-like face ? 

(4) Neithet the pathway is dear nor the day auspicious, why, 
O darhng, art thou risking thy life m play and going away. 

(5) (Surely) thou art wishing evil to Bahri since thou throw- 
ing him off in such a manner, having ‘put the dagger 
on your waist, art going away. 

No. 21 

(1) Not merely one but two have pursued me: one is fever 
(and) another ague. 

(2) One possesses the intense heat of hell; another (has) the 
grove of intense cold, 

(3) This has pounded me hke medicine. That has boiled 
me like a decoction. 
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No medicine can effect them No magical formula ran 
thwart them 

TeE me, how am I to hve I am very thin, and that is 
thick, 

I bitterly weep in such a manner day and night that 
every one In the (ad|oining) enclosure is very much dis- 
tressed. 

The people of my house not (being able to) bear the sight 
of my condition have left the house and have gone to 
dweE in the backyard. 

Bahri is suffering with pain in such a way as if a beam 
IS being burnt in a dwelling place. 

No. 22 ( V ) 

No one has done a single thing, aE that is, O Lord, is 
done by thee. They (the people) are mere atoms. Thou 
art lord, O God, 

I am eternal. What is the reason of associating me with 
Adam, since I trace my descent from thee, O Lord ? 
Night is not a thing which can frighten one tortured by a 
ringlet, since in the word “Nakhshab”^ night occurs (i.e. 
the word “shab” night, is part of the word Nakhshab). 

I do not grieve, O Lord, if aE the Persians in a body turn 
against me, when the King of Arabia is protecting me (hrt 
IS at my head). 

I have got my love (when) my Efe was taken over by him, 
since the grace of the beloved is in the lover, O Lord. 
Where has the river gone, have the people not seen this ? 
for Mahmud has the title of Bahri, O Lord, 
te. This couplet contains figure of speech caUed I^tiqaq). 

Nakhshab, name of a city in Turkistan famous for the appearance of 
oon which the impostor Muqanna caused to ascend from, a pit in the 
Dourhood (called cah-i-Nakhshab) during the space of two months. 
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No z5 (uj) 

(1) What shall I do ? To whom shall I go and say this 
thing ? I have gone out of my own hands (lost control 
over myself), alas ! 

(2) God be witness, no enemy has done it to me, what 
destruction there is I have caused to my own self. 

{3) You have gone in the night to every country. I have 
gone to my country in the night. 

{4) That is that I have done nothing, no prayer, no fasting, 
no meditation, no repentance, no use of rosaries. 

(5) I have been given to the eating and drmking of unlawful 
things; tell me (if) the judges are displeased with me, 

(6) O friend, I am very sinful, yet salvation lies m the gift 
of the friendship of the Chosen Prophet. 

(7) I have sunk in the sea of (this) world. If thou dost not 
extend thy hand of (help), who else will do it ? 

(8) The Shaikh (reputed saint) of the woild Muhammad 
Baqir, who holds high rank in the threshold of the Friend 
(God). 

(9) If he casts a kind glance on me, then I shall become a 
king, otherwise (my) defeat is certam, (or without doubt 
I am checkmated). 

(Note. Allusion to the game of chess). 

(10) I have spoken much having gone beyond my limit To 
this I have given in vain the name of aphorisms. 

11) Of one utterance there are a thousand enemies. One 
letter has myriads of vowel points. 

12) Although Bahri’s speech is ciooked, still he is straight 
with thee, O Beloved. 


No, 24 ( ) 

(i) (When I) see the moon I remember thy brilliance. 
(When I) see the stars I recall thy wm shippers. 
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(Tviy) house appears to me £cesh sandal wood O Beloved, 
the moment I remember thy gardens m front of the 
mansion. 

People doubt my not eating su,gar. What shall I say to 
them ? It is when thy sweet words I remember. 

When I tell aU of them to sit down and meet Bahrl, thy 
modes of speech and thy wrangling come to my memory. 

No. 25 ()) 

Do not make thyself the servant of heart-ravishers (sweet- 
hearts). If thou hast to become a servant do not sadden 
thy heart. 

Do not be delighted with dishevelled ringlet on the face. 
Do not turn the spun thread into cotton. 

Like the covetous mghtmgales in every forest see 
thou give not expression to thy grief. 

That IS, be of one behef in one place, apart from him 
do not imagine anything else. 

If there is no smoke of a burnt heart in thy sighs, do 
not make thy clothes blue in vain. 

Oh Bahri, tear off thy veil. Do not seek refuge m the 
country of the mind. 


No. 26 

Do not let your ringlet wave, there is a mole on the 
neck; the fly goes away as soon as a fan is moved. 

I have become an opium-eater^ seeing that mole, I am in 
quest of a lump of sugar. 

Do not deny that this is indeed thy arrow, though I have 
naturally taken it to be a shaft and a point. 


An opium-pill is black like a mole His love for the mole is com- 
o love for opium. 
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(4) But Without water in the fire of thy facc^ it is burnt. 
Truly, everything becomes black when it is burnt. 

(j) Do not forbid me to speak of my pain. Do not keep 
your hand on a burning barrel. 

(6) Understand, O lover, the oneness of love, this state of 
excess (of love) is due to my extreme emotion. 

(Note. The greatness of my love must not be attributed to 
my having several loved ones. I have only one). 

(7) The believers in the umty (of God or of love) are valued 
men that is soldiers. They appear like the moon when 
the unity becomes manifest.^ 

(8) Oh Ba^i, discrimination is not allowed on this path; 
keep a single eye on evil and good. 

No. 27 ( 5 ) 

(1) When my help was perfect, that is the kindness of my 
guide, bringing the ladder of effort, I would have seized 
(the goal) in a moment. 

(2) When I look, then the King is punishing him. What 
does It matter to a very humble man if he should fall 
at the feet of that king. 

(3) If you come again and ask me, my king (teacher) is not 
separate from me; (lit.) what has happened, he has 
ascended and gone and sat on my head. (Fig.) For he 
rules my thought at all times. 

(4) Then why hast thou come here in the robe of a wandering 
mendicant; patt of which is stitched and part not stitched, 
whereas the stitches of other parts have come out. 

(5) Mj Kmg {teacher) had not met me ? This is thy desire: The 
Veda is not excluded from this book, do not wrangle 
with anybody. 


^ The beloved’s face is compared to fire. 

® If Khale means “halo” the last phrase may be translated thus. “When 
the unity (assumes the shape of) a halo ” 
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^6) O Bahn, make thy strong heart silent and do not let it 
run m every direction. If there is any town it is thisj 
compared with it everything is desolate. 

No. 28 ( ) ) 

(1) When one day he silently brought (his) hps in contact 
with (her) lips he was disgraced (throughout) the world. 
It IS true that wine makes the poor man a thousand (times 
more) dishonoured. 

(2) Do not kill (thy) lovers but nounsh them with thy love. 
A shepherd never attacks the goats a thousand times. 

(5) Possessed by the desire for (thy) ringlets I have come 
running (to thee), hke a traveller to China who passes 
through a thousand stages. 

(4) Albeit, O Bahri, do not boast of thy love (affairs). Thou- 
sands and thousands (of lovers) hke thee have come 
(and gone). 

No. 29 

(1) When the chief came to attend to his work, it befell me 
to do my work day and night. 

(2) After him the sun of rehgion came. (Although) he 
manifests himself to the masses and classes (alike). 

(3) The evening and the sun met m one place. Resurrection 
has fallen on stagnancy. 

(4) Truly speaking, this does not concern them. 

The whole (brunt) has fallen on this slave. 

(5) Teh these memorisers of the Qur’an, O Bahri 1 Curse 
ye this kind of completion (of the Qur’an by heart). 

No. 30 

(i) The love has not united with me but the pathos is still 
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stickuag to me What is the reason that the sun disappears 
s till every day ^ 

(2) Thy separation has eaten me up like fodder. It is stiil 
kicking me hke a cream-coloured horse. 

(5) I shall relate these conditions of the rival to the friend. 
Look, the rump of an ass is still roaming about like a 
doe. 

(4) Did you ever say to me, 0 Bahri, “Was anything left 
between you and me ?” Whatever is left up to this time 
is (thy) memory that too for the time being only. 

No. 31 

(1) I entreated the beloved falling at his feet but he does 
not yet melt. I made an offering of water which I 
waved round (his) head and drank but he does not flow 
down as water does. 

(2) I have made a rivet by shedding tears but he like an 
island, cuts his way sepaiately (and) does not yet move 
hke a boat. 

(3) Praise be to God, thy mole has made an edge in my heart. 
But It does not yet pierce the body of the messenger like 
a pebble. 

(4) What (can) beloved understand of BahrPs heart-burning. 
What a pity that the body does not yet burn like the soul. 

No. 3^ ( J ) 

(1) Carnality has come to the front having thrust aside the 
heart; the peasant of this village has become the headman. 

(2) The latter’s name is famous and the former owns the 
village: all the tenants have made common cause with 
them. 

(3) There is not a single kitten in his house. In Ms 
mansion there is one os and that too is inactive 
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(4) (He) degrades (his) soul, 1 c (he) gives to the heart he 
headman s stool 

(5) Do not let slip the game from your hand; O player, play 
on with full understanding here. 

(6) O Bahri call back this heart because it is thy friend. 
Thy animal life is thy enemy, turn it out of the house. 

No. 33 

(1) Seeing that high-coloured red face the dowers blossom 
and expand happily. 

(2) Seeing thee in the forest all the nightingales are half- 
hearted, amazed and hesitating, 

(3) ,Thy locks are black, thy wrinkles close; thine eyes are very 

brimful and thy gait three-storied. 

(4) Either it is a little snake or hyacinth; these are the two 
brokers of thy locks. 

(5) Havmg taken Turkish Empire^ he keeps an eye on Syria 
(also); the mole has not caught hold of thy cheek without 
reason, 

(6) Perhaps the smoke has sought the help of thine incipient 
down; because it has risen over the fire. 

(7) Seeing the mode of thy walk, the swan has forgotten his 
own manner of walking like the crow. 

(8) As an elephant thinks of a ravenous beast of prey so a 
powerful (man) thinks of thy loins. 

(9) The cypress has been glorified by thy stature; not merely 
the cypress (but) every sapling plant is thnving. 

(10) O (my) darling, what dost thou ask me (of) my condition. 
My condition is that of being completely trampled on 
by thy feet. 

(11) Oh Bahri, patience is better in this place; keep thy heart 
steady if (thy) tongue is hasty. 


^ Rum stands for beloved’s face and Sham for her locks. 
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No 34 ( r ) 

I salute the net on behalf of thy lochs. I salute the 
almond owing to its resemblance to thy eyes. 

Every cypress-statured one (i.e. beloved) bends his head 
(when) he sees thy eyes, just as a jar and jugs give 
greeting to a cup. 

O heart-ravishing Han (beloved) on seeing thy scarf the 
Hindus saluted thee as if they were salutmg their Had 
Ram. 

In that way the sky gave what a man did not give. 
Every grief is to be cursed and every comfort to be 
greeted. 

0 Bahri, do not keep on thy heart the desire for getting 
your salutations returned. Salute with sincerity the 
classes and the masses. 

No. 35 

If this mode of walk is restless, salutation to that walk 
and grace. 

Salutations to the slab-like kps and to its significance. 

1 would never protest against thy bitter speech. As a 
fly (runs after) every kind of sugar in the same manner 
salutations to everyone with lips like sugar. 

My prayers are for the sweet talks and that faltering utter- 
ance, and my salutations to the continuous honey and to 
the love of that honey. 

I have seen you talking, I do not know what the reason 
is. Salutations to the cult of the intoxicated, because the 
religion of pious men has vamshed. 

He who has seen thee and inconstant Bahri has made 
salutations to the lesson of Laila and to the school of 
Majnuh. 
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No 36 ( L) ) 

The oglers know the dalhance of the eye of the sweet 
heart, because theic eyes leatn in exact accordance with 
these eyes. 

We do not know where that sweetheart learns the art of 
amorous playfulness, although (we Icnow that) the 
saence of heart-ravishing is taught by the lovers. 
Having put the ringlets and the eyes together, why 
should I exact my own work from them ? Because when 
the latter are straitened, the former is greatly twisted. 
The ravishers of the heart would not have brought a mole 
of musk on this lip of beauteous colour, yet they mingle 
some seeds of the thorn-apple with the sugar. 

May God always keep safely those w^ho blame me; wher- 
ever there is some talk about him they give me pain. 

Oh Bahfi, do not rave (rail) complaining against (the art 
of) love-making like common people, Shei^ Muhammad 
Baqir summons thee to our place. 

No. 37 

Do not give up wme (because) the priest bids you to do 
so. Do not bteak the rope (of unity) of wandering mendi- 
cants and throw it away. 

Wander round the lane of any one who is (likely) to show 
you (the path); extract the essence of soul separately for 
yourself. 

Do not speak of the beloved’s face (as If It were) the sun. 
It IS not right to compare anything with the sun. 

The sweetheart is standing, why are you in a hurry, O 
Bahri ? Keep an eye on his inapient beard; leave this 
book alone 
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No 58 

(i) Whatever speech we are doubtful about, this same speech 
IS prated by the wandering mendicants. 

(а) Do not forbid me, since the fruits which ripen burst of 
their own accord. 

(3) Some people wander about beating (1 e displaying) their 
noble origin, while others slink off and are terrified 
at shadows. 

(4) The money-changers of the town of divine wisdom 
discriminate therein between genuine and counterfeit 
(tlimgs). 

(5) He who travels about leaving aside (outer) form, such 
a one alone we keep under our view. 

( б ) Man is gold from top to toe (and yet) he eats dust and 
chucks It mto the mouth by the palm of the Land. 

(7) Do not go further than this because there is no path 
(ahead) The devotees are entangled when they come to 
this place. 

(8) Talk only to such a one. Oh Bahri from whose eyes tears 
are as it were ffowmg. 

No. 39 

(1) Those who are riding on an elephant laugh at us. They 
do not know that those who climb have a fall. 

(2) Humiliation is held very dear in the world of love, under- 
stand It thus: those who aspire to be great they are , 
(really) great. 

(5) The goldsmith does not know the elegance of this stone. 
If anyone knows it at aU it is I on whose head they (the 
higher beings) are standing. 

(4) Do not tread the path which has stumbling blocks or In 
which difficult discourses are given Do not take in 
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youf hand that rugged course which has cross-purposes^ 
(behind it). 

(5) Those folk who have iron-plates against their breast have 
become yellow (pale) instead of blue on hearing Bahri’s 
words. 

No. 40 

(1) What an extraordinary thing there is in thy brain, O eyes ! 
which enables thee to bear the two worlds in thy vision. 

(2) Whatever Husain witnessed in Karbala presented itself 
today in this love. 

(3) In this world which is like the letter of the alphabet, thou 

alone art ‘Ain (i.e. present) and the rest is Ghain (i.e. 
absent). ^ represents or 

(4) One is the light of God, another of modesty, on thy face 
today there is that which is possessed of double lights. 

(5) Why shouldest thou not be conqueror of the world today ? 
Thy hp is like Luqman and thine eyes like Alexander the 
Great. 

(6) Give up both waking and dreaming. Oh Bahri, adopt 
thou ease and repose. 

No, 41 

(x) What I was then, that I am not, Oh dear one, now. 
That teacher is not here, not is that school, 

(2) All have God, and have to deal with His light, but to a 
believer in one God hke the night God is not.^ 

(3) If (He) exists at all (it is like this): If He exists then you 
and I exist (too). If He is not, then all this is not, what- 

^ Taking to mean sword, the translation stands thus : Do 

It take in your hand the rugged sword which has blunt edges. 

® This refers to the doctrine of which means that He alone 

asts and that there is no other existence apart from Him 
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ever He made is naught 

(4) All this Reality is not known by anyone fully. Divine 
Knowledge is not vouchsafed to any (particular) person. 

(5) Anyone who (claims) to have discarded his body (and 
pretends) to have become soul alone; it is true such a 
disrespectful man has no religion^ 

(6) High rank is befitting to one, Oh Bahri, in whose presence 
no one has any rank at all. 

No. 42 

(1) What people in former days used to whisper secretly 
in our ears, that secret is (disclosed) in the market-place 
and in the shops. 

(2) That red colour common to us is kept in every single 
thing, do not think that it is found only m the betel 
leaves. 

(3) There are thousands of varieties, but the doctrine (or 
office) of a dervish is but one. If thcie is a difference 
It hes only in the discourses of each one of them. 

(4) Tell me truly how is a peasant to live in pleasantness (ht. 
comfort) (when) there is no love lost among the kings, 
nor is there any urbanity among the princes. 

(j) That ebullition which was found among the old people 
of yesterday, Oh Bahri, truly speaking, it is not found 
in the young men of today even as much as a ratti. 

No. 43 

(i) I sacrifice myself on that beautiful one. I make myself 
an offering on that attractive embellishment. 

^ This means tlw-t a true believer in tbe tenets of Islam should pay due 
attention^ to the 'well-being of his body and all the religious injuncuons re- 
lating to its preservation and pudty and not neglect them 
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(2) He who having adimnisterol dhatura (a deadty drug used 
by poisoners) (to me) steals my heart, I sacrifice myself 
on that fraudulent blandishment (the beloved). 

(3) He who calls me one endowed with divine knowledge 
(a seer), how has he made himself an offering to that 
boorish fellow (myself)? 

(4) A lover like me people style fanciful, I sacrifice myself 
to the affairs of love. 

(^) The friendship of the lieart-ravishers is indeed a well- 
known thing, (yet) I sacrifice myself to the constancy of 
lovers. 

(6) One calamity (of one forest) is gone. O Bahd, I (now) 
sacrifice myself on the spring of another forest. 

No. 44 

(1) Whatever is in motion or stationary I am the head (of 
It) and everything else (is at) my feet. 

(2) It does not affect the Reality if I did not see It; my heart 
perceives It day and mght. 

(3) What is my heart ^ — the heart is not outside myself 
moreover it has no existence apart from me. 

(4) I am a great enigma, O fnend; no one can unravel it 
without me, whether it be that or this. 

(5) I am greater than this world and the beginning (of all). 
Thou dost not understand that I and it are of one age. 

(6) I am a witness to every (kind of) martyrdom. What 
does this man and this Jinn (intermediate being) know 
of me? 

(7) O Bahri, what He was in the beginning that He is also 
today. He has been neither manifest not hidden. 

No. 45 

(i) I did know that this old age would become inimical to 
my love 
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(2) Now I have a mmd that T should show to this mind a 
mind-fascinatof (sweetheart) or two. 

(3) Abstinence is becoming, but this love is something else; 
abstinence is but brass, love is like gold. 

(4) There is no cure for love but love; love is the remedy 
to the suffering of love. 

(j) Cause the word of love dwell (in thee) O friend, having 
set up the soul in Dihli (Delhi) of the heart. 

(N B. There is a pun on the word Taken with 
the imperative verb it means to set up or firmly es- 
tablish and also name of the river that flow's past Delhi). 

(6) Do not be silent, utter something. Oh Bahri, (say) 
pleasing words like Hasan (All’s son). 

No. 46 

(1) On account of thee I have enemies in all four quartets, 
just as an atrow is inimical to the life of a target. 

(2) But do not place enmity on me: the spiritual teacher is 
not an enemy to the worshippers 

(3) He alone should befriend thy feet, whose head is an 
enemy to his body (1 e. he is ever ready to sacrifice his 
head on the altar of his love). 

(4) "Do not speak ill of me if you are in anger lest the enemy 
may hear this speech of thine.” 

(j) "When I ask for grapes they give me figs, like the crow 
the fig IS my enemy. 

(6) O Bahri, do not complain of (thy) friends, thy enemy 
will attribute this fault to thee. 

No. 47 

(i) Having seen the ringlet (I) gave my heart to the beloved. 
For the sake of the cobra I lost my heart. 

(N B In Persian and Urdu poetry a woman’s nnglets 
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ate compared to black seq>eats because of their dark 
colour and long curls) 

(2) We regard skin as marrow. We treat an enemy as a 
friend. 

(3) We regard light as darkness, we look upon the sandal- 
wood as being but nim, (a tree found only in India). 

(4) How worthless we have made our life in looking upon 
a mirror as if it were an earthen plate. 

(5) That is, what should we think of that man who takes a 
rose-garden as being a dunghill ? 

(6) He IS a true sage who observes m one bud the whole 
of this forest. 

(N. B. This refers to the mystical doctrine of seeing 
unity in diversity and the whole m the part, and vice 
versa). 

(7) In one body is all this world, in one jewel there are 
thousands of serpents. 

(8) Those dear ones are difierent Oh Bahri, who know this 
body to be light. 


No. 48 ( 1 ) 

(1) If you really and truly want that true Beloved, then come; 
drink truth, eat truth, speak truth, garb yourself with 
truth and spread out truth. 

(2) Truth collects the soul, just as water collects mud. 
Falsehood distracts the heart as wind disturbs the water. 

(5) From the earth to the sky the cry of imprecation is sud- 
denly raised when a vicious and wicked (person) hke 
myself tells a lie. 

(4) By virtue of this truth the world is established on water, 
else the storm of falsehood would have sunk (every- 
thing) just like a boat. 

(5) In respect to a liar it was announced that he was "not 
one of the fold of Islamic fraternity ” O Prophet of God 
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save me from tins falsehood quickly 

(6) Realise that falsehood is hdl, truth as it were heaven,- 
if thou desire St the latter then take it or let the heat of 
the former (fall on) me. 

(7) To cut somebody’s throat without any fault or to drink 
wine or to commit adultery — all these are queens and 
you are a king over them. 

(8) From the house of divine knowledge extricate the web 
of falsehood, Oh BaJiri; w^hy hast thou kept the hair 
entangled tound thy feet hke a spider ? 

No. 49 

(1) All the crafts of the sportive (sweetheait) when they 
touch my heart pierce (like) a sword. These wounds 
wiU not be healed, they will become ulcer, O friend. 

(2) There is no rest by day for this well-dressed body nor 
IS there any sleep for the eyes in the night. Tell me of 
some medicine for this pain, O (thou) who under- 
standest sulferings. 

(3) How long (art thou) to hide like a bud; now I bid thee 
to expand like a flower, with skirt resembhng a flower- 
laden branch remain thou clinging like a thorn. 

(4) Like unstrung flowers how long wilt thou lie under the 
feet ? Lose thy head once and become a garland for the 
neck of a flower-faced one. 

(5) The cushion of real love befits a perfect discoverer, 
philosopher (alone). Thou shouldst silently become 
dependent on the court of phenomenal love. 

(6) Absolute acquisition of the Absolute is all alike to you 
and us. Chieftainship and the leadership is befitting 
only to Mansur. 

(7) See thy bride hke the bridegroom Baqir. Do not lift 
the curtain Oh Bahri, be the concealer of tbi<; religion 
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No 50 

(1) (My) beloved, what is the matter that you should carry 
on your face a border (of the scarf) of elegance ? The 
most red-coloured of the world, the border (of the 
scarf) which is thrown on the head 

(2) I very well know the fascinator’s fraud. (O) snake- 
charmer, I have m miy hand the hem of this secret. 

(5) To say nothing of Tan Sen and a teacher like Plato, 
not one of them has uptil now drawn the edge of this 
musical instrument. 

(4) People say^ that the end is indeed far off, how wilt thou 
attain it ? 

Just once take into thy hands the border of the 
beginning. 

(5) Oh Bahri, no one has yet attained to the hem of the flight 
of that independent falcon. 


No. 51 

(1) Alas I tell me where is that sugar-lipped one ? Where 
IS (that) cypres s-statured, silver-bodied one (the beloved), 
tell me. 

(2) O sorcerer, make haste, I am dying. Tell me where is 
the charm for prolonging hfe ? 

(3) The feet have gone questing in the lane and m the city. 
Tell me where is the most beautiful ruby. 

(4) In the heart (of the Beloved) separation (i.e. the pangs of 
separation) runs like water from a sieve. Tell me where 
can I find the power for patience ? 

(Cf. Sa'di, vS" ^ *^) 


^ Note. IS a Dakhaoi patois. 
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(5) A sunless day is like a night It is night, tell me where 
IS that moon (the Beloved) ^ 

(6) The night is to me like the day of Judgment. Tell me 
where is that auspicious morning ? 

(7) Death is not a burden to man only teU me first where is 
the tomb ? 

(8) Do not kill me. Oh sweetheart. Tell me where is the 
money -with which to buy shroud ? 

(9) They are attaching blame to Bahri and kiUing him. Not 
faults, tell me where are a hundred merits ? 

No. 52 ( a ) 

(1) Uptilnow this foot and this hand have not done any- 
thing They did not tread the straight path, nor did they 
do any charity. 

(2) As the carnal self is rebellious, give it little respect, trample 
on its head. 

It is not worth a kick, but should be without any fist- 
blow and kick. 

(3) Take the behest of God on (thy) head, and put God's 
prohibition under thy foot. Something of this day and 
something of this night is clear to everybody. 

(4) Something has to be carried (with us) but w'hat are we 
helpless (beings) to catry ? If we would have come and 
brought something then we would have carried away 
with us something. 

(5) Give patience a place in your home, turn out selfishness. 
This patience and this selfishness will truly do and show 
something. 

(6) How is the Friend (God) to keep up friendship with 
me the double dealing one, (for my) body, heart, eyes, 
means of subsistence and words are all different from one 
another. 

(7) Oh Bahii, (there) is one seed that indivisible light of 
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God, although in form, fruit, flower and leaf differ from 
one another. 


No. 53 (u5) 

Today’s heart-ravishing was useless, on the soul of the 
heartless ones it was heavy. 

All the complaints of yesterday were (like) the fever that 
lasts in the chest the whole night 

(Her) charm was, as it were a sword drenched with 
blood; perhaps it had struck someone at first. 

Why has attachment arisen m my heart to thee, if in that 
heart there was no friendliness. 

Bahri now it is difficult to suppress tins pain, because 
in the beginning things were different. 

No. 54 

He (the Beloved) whose locks imparted curhng to the 
hyacinth, is this indeed. 

He (the Beloved) whose bps took away lustre from 
rubies is this indeed. 

It feels no grief on cutting and no regret on beholding 
blood; he (the Beloved) whose eyes are no better for me 
than a butcher, is this alone. 

(It is surprising) that you do not recognise the sweat on 
the beloved’s face: the quicksilver which is hanging on 
fire, IS this alone. 

I have tested thee with a cup of wine. To understand 
thee, who art like the sun, this indeed is astrolabe. 

To lose one’s religion, to be robbed of one’s property, 
to soften one’s mind: in the lane of love, (if) there is 
any gam it is this indeed. 

The renown of thy locks is due to Bahri’s tongue. This 
indeed is the striker of the plectrum on the strmg. 
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No 55 

(1) I am repeating the heart’s pangs, listen to it, O sincerest 
friend. 

This IS a story of comfort, (and) not a tediously long 
story. 

(2) The picture of that beauteous damsel that we made, 
defeated in its painting Man! (the celebrated Chinese 
painter) 

(3) This love has created old age in youth. In old age if it 
comes to me then what is to be wondered at in that 
youth. 

(4) If a Unitarian is not relying (on God), then it (his belief) 
is nothing. The lustre on the face of the umty of God is 
due to reliance (on God), 

(5) O Bahrl, recite this ode in the presence of one who hears 
in his ears the sound of “Alan Kama Kan.”^ 

No. 56 

(1) Having seen thee why should not a suppottless man hke 
me fall down. A sifter has to fall down when he sees 
weighing in a resting place. 

(2) That is, viewing thy intoxicated eyes, why have not the 
inebriated ones fallen down (when) even the sober has 
fallen. 

(3) I made an offering of (my) head to the Beloved on seeing 
one string of whose ringlets the turban of the people of 
the world fell down. 

(4) There is no defect m that volatile one (the Beloved) but 
one. What is it ? The rivals have found much favour, 
while friends have fallen down. 

(5) I am weeping so much because in the neighbourhood of 

^ Note. Arabic phrase meaning “it is now as ii was before.” 
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my house the feet of the tider of the chestnut horse 
slipped and he fell down 

(6) O digger of reason I am very feeble, do not thou load 
to such an extent that the wall may fall down. 

(7) The lovers seeing Bahri call him full of foolish desires. 
What has happened to him that he falls down intoxicated 
in every place? 


No. 57 

(1) The sun is not like tliy face, this is true. The ruby is 
not as red as thy lips, this is true. 

(2) There is no comparison between a cypress-hke stature 
(and the graceful form of) the sweetheart. It is true, 
truth does not dechne. 

(3) Beloved, the Portuguese wine^ is not like thy intoxicated 
eyes, this is true. 

(4) But the player with ringlets is not without work. It 
IS true that (he) is like a fish catcher without a net. 

(5) If property is required then there is the Kingdom of 
God. It is true, here is love, not ptoperty. 

(6) Now put an end to flattery, O Bahri It is true he has 
no thought of thee. 


No. 38 

(1) One who is thine does not desire anything but thee. 
One who has become thme has plenty for him. 

(2) One who washes his hand in thy deep dark place at the 
risk of his head, he has a chaplet (consisting) of a hand 
bracelet on his head. 

(3) Thou hast by turning made me double-bodied. What 
fear has he of the sun who has a tent (by his side) ? 


It means a distiller, here it means wine. 
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(4) A bless ng from on high on that mole which goes toward 
my heart like a fly which hovers round a wounded naan. 

(5) I£ an arrow were to swim in my blood then it would be 
to him amusing, because it would appear to be like a 
reed in the water. 

(6) Take refuge, O Bahri at the head of such a one who has 
experienced in abundance the shock of love. 

No. 59 

(1) Parrots have become tired on hearmg thy speech, being 
unable to beat the sorrow of envy, they have thrown 
sugar into their mouth. 

(2) On seeing thy face the flowers have (blossomed forth) 
to a great extent; beholding the bloom of thy youth the 
raw fruits have turned into ripe ones. 

(3) The scent of thy breast, Oh beloved, has spread not only 
in the Deccan but has (also gone) to Medina and hlecca. 

(4) In the midst of dark locks thy face is like a flash of 
lightning. To say nothing of one hundred, in one 
instant it travels myriads of paces of distance. 

(5) When I have to pass through thy lane, the drowners of 
sorrow strike palpitation (in my heart). 

(6) Gaze at my madness, O opulent one (Beloved). The 
demons are struck with terror and Satan is perplexed. 

(7) Do not take amiss Bahrl’s words. Whatever a crazy 
person raves is not to be accepted. 

No 60 

(1) When I weep then understand thou that the smoke is 
making the eyes shed tears causelessly. 

(2) When I am seated in thy tresses, why does thy face alarm 
me ? 
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He 'who builds a house of straw is afraid of fire from the 
beginning. 

(4) If the whole world calls thee uprightj being an upright 
person why dost thou steal thy glance away (from me) ? 

(j) Gating at the degradation of lovers, O beloved, does not 
become thee. 

(6) What dost thou ask about the night of Bahri whose days 
are spent in vice? 


aiAPrER vn 


SOME PE TIES OF THE SCRIPT EMPLOYE! 

IN THE MANUSCRIPT 

Three dots vere placed under lJ to make it uJ m imi- 
tation of Turkish usage. Similarly in j instead of putting b 
on It, as it is done nowadays, m Bahtls time they used 
three dots under it as yj ^ and four dots on tu and li to 
make them iZi and 5 as lOjO ; jb 

The madd of cJlf is often omitted, for instance 

etc. are written as lJI 

According to the common practice* of those days we 
frequently meet with composite script comprising two words 
in one are only a few instances taken 

at random from the pages of the MS. They should have 
been written as ‘ The letter 5 : 

(as also signifying the modern ^ is generally joined to 
the previous word. There is no distinction made in the use 
of these two forms of the umconsonantal words f In one 
place is written as according to the exigency of 
the metre employed. The word above variously appears as ^ 
and The writer follows the old habit of Persian scribes 

in writing the letter gdf as kdf. In the same manner, no 
distinction has been made between the dental d and the nun-i- 
^f^unna for no such distinction was made in those days. The 
language of Bahrf s works is pure and chaste Dakhani of the 
old type and is indeed an excellent sample of that language. 

Naturally, therefore, we come across numerous words 
of Sanskritic origin. The whole work is replete with words 

* This continues even today among the scholars of the old type. 

f rJUj jj! (A) 


14 
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and expressions of this type Some knowledge of Sanskntic 
Yocabukry is necessary to understand the poet. 

The following few examples will give an idea of what 


IS meant : — 




^4 

meaning 

L-^of 

srf^ 

more 


srr^ 

hope 


srr^RT 

shy 


STTf? 

ancient, eternal 


sTf?r 

exceedingly 



endless 


STTfsi^T, ^Tft 

house, garden 

^3? 

•m 

worship 

(pvy. 


(the manifold) world 


'1% 

mountain 



body 



word 

•Ji. 

snw 

life-breath 

ky 

sr^T 

subject 



three worlds 

Jf- 

'sytRr 

lustre, light 


SftW 

soul, self, a being 



army 

tjili 

?trr 

kmdness 


gk 

head 

l2^“* 


thousand 

Jje^ 

C\ 

gross, coarse 



fine, subtle 



Heavens 

JCu, 


all 



(jH i a 1 


2II 


lAjXu. 

^47 

servant 


?rriR 

ocean 



friendliness 



world 



cause 


TRT 

opinion 


'■a 

man 

dJ 


sound 



nine sections (of the world) 


SOME STRIKING AND MEMORABLE LINES FROM 

THE MASNAVI 

(i) What is called Trfan by the Arabs, the people of India 
call Jnana. 

(а) You ate ■worried for the sake of bread. The whole of 
your life is passed in the same rut. 

(3) All the Vedas and Puranas, O pure mmd, have been 
produced by Thee. 

(4) You are neither lo’wer self not body nor illusory world, 
(Maya), your rank is higher than these. 

(5) The beginning and the end of things is the Self -within, 
within and without he alone exists. 

(б) The two worlds, earth and heaven, shiver when anyone 
utters a he. 

(7) Every religion has Dharma (moral law) and the law of 
Dharma is one and the same. However variant the texts 
may be the meaning is one and the same. 

(8) In truth, the saints do not die. Wind does not put out 
the lamp of their existence. 

(9) O brother, you should not be led away by mere words; 
if you reflect a moment, you wiU understand them better. 
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Leave the wotds alone, and look to the underlying 
meaning. 


GLOSSARY OF ARCHAIC WORDS 

(^0 


. ,1 


Cloud. 





tears. 



Collyrmm. 



Ebulklion 


(Skt. srfcr) 

Many, Excessive. 



Love-glance. 

lidf 

(m) ti?} 

Order, Command. 



Senseless. 

^t}T & H 

= uf 

Brother; friend. 


(S. srw) 

Astronomers. 

("(i) Wound, Sword. 


(( 2 ) Mirror. 


(S. SrnB) 

At this time; now. 


(Hindi ^?rT^) 

hasty. 

Wl 


leaves of trees. 

eJI 


fruit of a tree. 

f 

^Li 


sigh. 


tnf 

Wet-nurse. 

c-C.1 


Brimful; Chockful. 



Lock of hair, ringlet. 


(fm) 

Patience, stability. 

(-) 

3Uj 

> 

JH 

Large. 

tr'-' 


Without, in the absence of. 
The word is used by the 
poet Vail also. 



tjrrt Azj ALi A A i 





1— 



llfcy 

ijisy 

V 

j5ll> 

!>!> 

J:>^ 


ij 



Do not speak 
Run away 

Gatden, field, garden- 
house. 

The rainy season. 

Outside, 
separation 
hair, child, burden, 
oblation, offering. 

Mad; crazy. 

to forget. 


(^) 




full moon. 



thread running along the 
edges of lace to prevent its 
ravelling. 

% 


Heap of earth. 



to blow into a flame. 

lye 

(S 1^) 

again. 



coat - ojy = love. 



pale, faded (a) bit; piece. 



edge; border. 

IjW 


The reed or flag; a long 
coarse grass, 

(-) 

5!te 


prop. 

!-b 


grove. 

Jltn 


a three-stoned house. 

iiS 'A. 


from. 

& 


jjkj thither, there. 
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(c) 





Light, brightness. 




pi ace. 




when, where. 

y' 

-e- 



Old Hindi— like. 




Whoever. 



fe) 


1!U 

V 



Motion. 

<A^ 

(S. 


eye. 




rat. 

V 



a pedestal; a stool. 

does not mean in the con- 
text silence but according to 
the old & new Deccani 
usage it means without any 




‘IjfS 

purpose. 



il) ^*1 Lj.^ 



(^) 


✓ 

^«l5 

(Persian ^Ujci) 


remedy, medicine. 




Bad season; famine. 




Messenger. 




fire. 

rL-jfj 



the act of treading corn; 
distinction. 

UsSj..! 



to be alarmed, run away. 




Well-dressed; stylish. 




to repeat 



txjn Ai, ALJ. i a i 


ZI5 


G) 


lj“}) 


Anger 



satisfaction. 

(lt) 



Unity; sticking; attachment. 
To thro'W" away. 


(S, ^RT??) 

AU. 

Uw 


tijiu gold. 

L^iUAiAV 

irAA« ( S. ^iT?r) Company, together. 

, ISoAiu — 

u 


Happiness; wealth. 



purified. 



Wise; intelligent. 

(^Ml 


fresh. 

X* -<» 

if'r 

(S. ^m) 

The Roon-tree, 

ur 

(S.^) 

refuge, Alexandrian laurel. 

nyfjjAJu 


( S. ) Selfishness. 

Greed; ambition. 



Chaplet, garment. 



Opulent; wealthy. 

^Luj 

( Hindi ) 

docile; innocent. 



to suffer. 

(lA) 

t — s' ji Lw-^ 

P. 

iySfJ) A bat. 



to become perplexed; feel 
doubt, 

(^) 


(S. fim) 

Wicked, of bad character. 

3)J^ 


fine gold. 
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breast, bosom; cheat. 



j,iu^ Divetse. 



Rafter; beam. 



^ Say. 

j)^ 


Sandle-wood 



UjiS" to spin. 



bondsman, slave. 



rinkk; fold; notch 


(S. st'Jt) 

a moment. 



^ to 

Um'***^ 

> 

5^fcf 

stupidity; folly. 

Vice. 


(S.^) 

sword. 

(uJ’) 

Uyl^ 


enmity; to cause destruc- 
tion. 



A kind of mountain-ox; 
a deer; a dove. 



Fun; play; pleasure. 

The word is still used by 
common people m the 
Deccan 

(J) 

lJ) 


close to; as fat as. 



hd hiding place. 

l5>^ 

uJy 

Cor ) people. 



sweet-heart. 



iron-plates. 

(r) 




to put oneself in accord 
with 



L i jL A 1 


^ 1 / 



TTcT 

r 

A fnend lover 

lisLi 



Sweet-heart; a beloved ob- 
ject. 



JL>V« 

Mansion. 




refuge; wood. 

J X 

( S* +i'^^ ) 

(c;) 

a magical formula; a for- 
mula sacred to any parti- 
cular deity. 

b(s.ij 

- V " 



brought down below. 

lX' 


L_^U 

Nose. 

^ (Peihaps S. f^rtTFr 



or 

Persian.) 

S.iy^ 

hke as. 

)^5;" 



to undo; unravel. 

c^: 

( H. ) 


night. 

Jiy 



a damsel, a bride. 



csy 

Contraction of women. 


( Persian ) 

(.) 

intellect; ]udgm.ent; under- 
standing. 





Deep, dark place. 




Chick-pea or gram half 
parched in the pod. 

J,S 



forward, precipitate, rash. 

ja 



to be. 



(^) 

to pierce. 




so much. 

iilO 

( S. TT^ o anf^ ) 

one or two. 


( Hindi ) 


collected together. 
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GRAMMATICAL CFLIRACTERISTICS OF 
BAHRl'S GHAZALIYAT 

Although the Urdu language had been developing long 
before the birth of Bahri, its grammar was not systematised 
till after the advent of the Europeans in India. 

The grammar of many languages was, for the first time, 
organised by foreigners who needed definite rules for learmng 
the languages. Similarly the Europeans who came to India 
for trading purposes were the first to pay serious attention 
to the Grammar of Urdu and study its techmque, because 
they wanted to learn the language of the people In order to 
have intercourse with them and to carry on business with 
them. 

John Joshua Kottler was the first European to write a 
book on the grammar and dictionary of the Hindustani language. 
He Visited the Court of T^ah ‘Alam, the Emperor of India, m 
1708 A. D. and Jahandar SMh in 1712 a. d. as a Dutch ambas- 
sador; later on he was appointed a Commercial Manager by 
the East India Company and was posted at Surat. He wrote a 
treatise in Latin on Hindustani Grammar, in 1715 a. d. which 
was revised and pubhshed by David Mill in 1743. 

Two years after the publication of this book a missionary 
named Schilz (^) also published a book on the Grammar of 
the Hindustani language. He seems to have known Kottlef s 
book. He knew the use of the singular and plural of the 
personal pronouns; but did not know the use of “ne” which 
is added to the subject in case of transitive verbs in the past 
tense 

In most of the old Urdu grammar books the use of “ne” 
has not been mentioned because in old Deccan! Urdu “ne’’ was 
not used at all, as we notice in Bahri. 

In 1772 Headley pubhshed bis text book of Urdu gram- 
mar- After this several boohs were written on the 


of the Hindustani language the most important of which is in 
Portuguese and is called Grammattca Ihndustan 

It was published in Lisbon in 1778. It was about this 
time that Dr. John Gilchrist attempted to put the prose litera- 
ture of the Hindustani language on a sound basis and himself 
wrote miscellaneous notes on Urdu grammar. 

John Shakespeare’s Urdu Grammar was pubhshed in 
London for the first time in 1813. 

In 1825 Garcon de Tasse wrote a book on the Principles 
of the Hindustani language, John F. Platts’s Urdu Grammar 
•was published in London in 1874. It is still by far the best of 
aU the Grammars hitherto published. The first Indian who 
attempted to write anything on this subject was the famous 
poet of Urdu, InrM’ Allah K^fan of Delhi, His book, “Daryae 
Latafat” was written in laza a. h. 1807 a. d. during the 
reign of Navab Sa'adat ‘All EMxi. It was first pubhshed in 
Murr^idabad in 1848. 

In modern times Sir Saiyid Ahmad Z6an, Maulavi Ahmad 
Ali Dihlavi and Imam BaAJ'sh Sahbai have written test books 
of Urdu grammar on the model of Persian and Arabic grammar. 

Maulavi ‘Abdul Haqq, and Maulavi Muhammad Tsma'il, 
have more recently published text books of Urdu grammar 
which are the outcome of their study of the language and its 
technique. 

They have deduced the rules by a careful study of the 
basic Grammatical principles of the language as it is spoken now. 
These two books are by far the most reliable and constitute a 
fairly complete presentment and treatment of the difficulties 
and irregularities of the language and its predominant grammati- 
cal features^. 

From this brief sketch of the development of Urdu 
grammar from Bahri’s time (1664 to 1720 a. n.) upto the present 

QmaidAAJrdu by Maulavi Abdul Haqq, Intoduction 1-20 pages 
(151215 Edition). 
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day, it ’will be seen that systematic study of Urdu grammar is 
of recent growth. 

It is not to be wondered at if grammatical irregularities 
are found m Bahri’s work. It is really surprising that so few 
cases of such irregularities are noticeable in his Gha^alijrat. 

EXAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BAHRPs 
GRAMMAR AND URDU GRAMhIAR TODAy' 

In^i>a2al 9, hue 3 : — tjjffi 4. ^ ^ ^ 

Both and are now feminine, but they are used here 

as mascuHne ; 

In the same g/Sazal, line 4 : — Uja t ^ JCiL* ,3 

is now feminine, but here it is wrongly used as 
mascuhne ; 

GMz^l 9, line 5 : — ISj* L! .itii y l3^ jy lity ^ 

“tib'’ is now feminine, but here it is used as masculine , 
G/^azal 13, line 5 : — 4 ^ ^ 

IS now feminine. Here it is used as masculine ; 
Giiazal 27, line i : — If yp ‘tyj lJG ^ 

“lJJ” is now feminine, but hete it is used as masculine ; 

eu o- 

GMzai 28, line 4 ‘ — (jj^ 

is a singular subject followed by plural verb 
Now It should be 

G^azal 33, line 4 jL J. US) ^ lK^/h je-^ — 

For the plural subjects and “^ym” singular verb 

is used. Now it would be 

Gi^azal 33 , line 8 ; ^ ^ \j4 ^ ijji ^ 

IS used as feminine, now it is masculine ; 

G^azal 36, line i i '^1 4 0^5^ 4 ^ ^ ^ 

“jjljlf’ Now would be “j/’ A plural nounis used in the sense 
of the singular. 
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Z2I 


j 

now would be ^^tic which is tbe pluial of ^[c 
is ^*a- As a rule it is not used 
(jj^azal 375 4 ■' 

Singular noun is followed by plural verb ^5^” 

Now It would be 

S^azal 4I5 lAe 4 : — ^ ^ 

“c:,sAw=^” IS now feminine, but here it is used as masculine. 
Now would be 

C?(^azi.l 49 j ^ine a ; ^ jt^igswo ^ l^is 5^ ^ 

IS now feminine, but here it is used as mascuhne ; 
G^azal 56, hne i : — ^ ^ i 33 A.f» ij ^ 

now would be Here the obhque form is 

used instead of the nominative. 

Gh^zA 5 6, line 2 : — ^ y 

Here plural subject is followed by singular verb 

Now It would be 

In the same ^iiazal, line 3 : — ^u- jjmI j4/* 

Now would be “ti? yu A. 

“d” the ti-rtSs of ii-4!clj is dropped out. 

METRES OF 60 GHAZALS 

(i) -V — / -V — / -V - /-V"/ Ramal Maqsur 
(i) __v/-V-V/V--V/V — / Muzaih 
(5) „_v/V--V/V--V/V--/ Haza] Akhrab 

Makfuf 

(4) --V /- V- V/ V-- V /-V-/ MuzaFi 

V /V /V — / Hazaj Musaddas Maqsur 

— Y - j — V- / — V- / — V- / Rajaz Salim 
(y) __v/V~-V/V~~V/V-- / Hazaj as in (3) 

(^8) -V — / -V — j -Y — ! - ^ ~ i Ramal Maqsur 

(5) V jY /V /V / Hazaj Musmman 

Sahm. 

(10) ~-V/-V~V/V--V/-V~/ Muzari’ as m (4) 
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(i i) V /V /V / Hazaj Musaddas Maqsut 

(12) V/VV/V V/V / Mu2;an as m (4) 

(13) -V--/-V“-/“V~-/-V-/ Ramal Maqsiif as 

in (i) 

(14) --V / -V“V / V — V / -V- / Muzan' as in (4) 

(15) -V — / -V — / -V-/ Ramal Musaddas Maqsur 

(16) V /V /V-~/ Hazaj Musaddas Maqsut 

as in (5) 

(17) -V~-/-V — /-¥--/-¥-/ Ramal Maqsur as 

in(i) 

(18) __V/V-V-/V-- / Hazaj Musaddas Akrab 

(19) — V- / — V- / — V- / Rajaz Salim as m (6) 

(20) V-V-/VV---/V-V-/--/ Mujtass 

(46) V /V — /V — / / Hazaj Musaddas 

(47) -V--/V-V-/ — / / X/jafif 

(48) -V — / -V — / -V--/-V-/ Ramal Musamman 
(45) __V-/--V-/--V-/~-V-/ RajazSaUm 
(50) __V/-V-V/V — V/V--/ Muzari‘ 

(ji) „V--/V-V-/--/iCMif 

(52) -V--/-V — / -V — / _V- / Ramal Musamman 

(53) -V--/V-V-/--/ / IC&afif 

(54) --V / V--V / V--V / V--/ / Hazaj Ai^rab 

(55) „„v/V--V/V--V/ V--/ / Ditto 

(56) --V/-V-V/V--V/-V-/ / Muzari' 

(57) -V--/V-V-/--/ / l<D&afif 

(58) -V--/~V--/-V-/ Ramal Musaddas Alaqsur 

(jp) -v--/ -V — /-V-/ / Ditto 

(60) -V--/V-V/VV-/ / i^afif 
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jj'U; <dJf y ! ^ J’^ jVJ? 

(CjjIjU ^ iSiij 1^-* c/"^ £’jVJ! j S-lfij! ^ j*JI Jjjjtjj 

S-jW jiUsi. jf sjjji 1> ^ iJ)I ^ toa j 

5 ^ ^“5 U?^ 5 i—'-^'Asw jJ t« si j ijjjj 

^jjusy jXAj (_5^^ mjfsL*!l u_jot^lo ^ ^ j S*Ssilf i_JSllaJ 

iilf i) ^ 06 ^ 2 uS 3 W ^ Jo tsIiSi.! of j Jit'J 0 *g 5 JL? ^ JXiU) 

^ <jJ 5^4 3 l 3 '’'^ Li'^ *'‘^)" ij c' jl^'tsj 

i_JjS\^ eX* J L^ Ll>* 5 pJU ^'(*j 4)[ 

j) 53 j> QJ w i^ui 

^'s: 2! ijf 4>'-*2) |_j*i».i’ t— i'ji^ o'c jUJb ^ 3 ^'c 

j> xfy ^x ^ lUK M ;jt 3 ii’U J ^ 

l/ sy^ d'’ d^ 5 d"-^/'^ 

^ dwtiLa) J Sje**. J-s*. ^ itsSiM. j SjO* |?yl ^ <Us' ^ i'S^ (.^ ^ isis) ^ 

CLJ) 

<!^'x y;i' U |,0.’x 5^^*'*^ ^ l**-^ SjlgLs) idJl ^ ^ jv.l*<< dl^l 

J ui-Ja. ^ ^15)1*3 J^ d?2*^ ^ 1*^^ 5 ^f^ukXiuf iij* <£ 3 iitjj ^ 

IjCssi^b* ^f 3 j **3 & jftfjf j yJlj d^)35*^^J^^ ^_5)fyf ii^'< d^ (-1^ ) 

^jlss^ ^ SW'b oytiijf lulls’ id 0>jS isbjjy j Xij-vM itjij jf u>j!f 3 yxif ^fjjl 

^ CU . . 03 

3 t^ybSl ^^'3= 1^ J* CJ^3f S)'*« £>ltxx> ^'3)j^ 21 3 ^^1 d 3 &l3llf 

dJ« 4 sw liJOfci} f ®ls.aiJ.!c> Ujy 3 trJjiSj i>i,f-SJ LUii?i-3 ^f Lx^i.i.b '^UJ ^jlf 

t—Xdf 3 i—iv* ^(*!UviJl> ^j*jf <_ftyw J 2 ! 3 ^f^: uJcw J 22 3 ^i,) lJ^ J SI cji^3 

3 ^ } (-jfji'sil; ji't! idif 3 jiii?u! j**j 3 ^J5.df j**j 3 J'fj'f yj 3 y 5 


^Sys^lf ^IIa(^ t 

^Adf jI sdisif j^w! 3 !w 5 :(*)| 

Jswtiw ^!,Ajf iiOy ii4%J' t-j33«*lf O 04 *lf £*jl 3 2>jyai] ^iLij] lii^ 

d^:**=^f djf'^^Ss.J ^Ul*jf 


2 - Jvis. 2 J^g_ 3 4 j^Jg^ 

® Ms. i^ib on the margin with sign of 

omission m the text ® Ms '’’ Ms £^y 
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r* 

a 

(*^ r' ^ l/ ^ l5*" o’ ^ 

1*^/ 1_5^^ ils'*" |J3‘^ jtJysOij! ^ lijjl 

7*^^ l_^!SJ*)^ j*US.cf J Jjjjiujlj jft J |»<jt y J |4XS'y 

Ljysjl L_Jjsj| ^ ^Vi ^ ^<)\ ^C ^ ^of j'j ^a. 

y [*''^'^ ^ 3 i_y^ O^ ^ 

(*^^y tjj^ j**^y 

jjViACuuf j jt'jy J*cil J^J ^jO Ljysujl ^Jj[i ii^su'lj 

J 3 (_/ ^>) 3 4’/^^ k$) tj^ 

ilbstjl jll2*lf iSjJj j ^^ysal! j ^Li«sitt yjt ^ 2JyX/4.)l Sjjj j ^iiil jf|jjf 

Ljjmsv* j j ^ ilxJ!' t—S^la Sj^^lt j*i3ct 

us'' ur*i 3 J^f t:r iy“ 

y (^' 5 ftl isy^^f »i>=5 fit i_5^ Jf jj'c j^lUs <£i)t 2,1 

^y* j*6^ 5 |,)U <d)f ftiJ ^ j SjsOf 

V-"''®’ '^V J^' j (_t"*^’ lis'^ l:^) 3 ^3'^i ^ 

iiyj j,l 1*3 j^lt»3 fiUl 1^ f^i^ i5^^ jjiSi j fitls^ j ^bL.} jJbI (tif 

^U j^)U3 iJj! 'sL^ ^ ^ j jils=w Kiji JlJ!)| ^ j^.'Lo dull 

®ir*jJ**if j^Usjjf ^1 Sliy i_s^ j^tySl ^ y ^ dili\,ct 

ilSlJjf ijl^Uo iriljxf ^c j (df^t (ijiAa ®<55 UjS O*'*^ 3 ^lS'^ ^ 

dJi^j: jlglil j dJi^c i^f ^c, sijQi i>iy W '^(J^ y> j &»yJ*r« od^ y>i>i*d 

t_sijr> yjljf;,-^ oaJjf J Ia3o.’I jtij 0^,^= 1*^ L'«J ^ Jaf ^ 

ljLi*3 J yjiiujf i^yjtb J*jlyu: lijyUu ^ L:>jfiS j jig)!y)I y-of ^ ®|r^i>4f (_jU 

cf y<! j 3^^ iy‘ J ^ ^ ^ 

jjASW'in jjUiMS\)f J liJdt ^ J jksjf fiiS 

^ ^f y*A*-s:kJf ^ ^ 

l*fi*sj>j U 3 5 o’ 

® Ms. ® Ms |_yS ^ Ms (_^.Mj:s3iJ 

® Ms. djUijSt '’’ Ms. Jtw ® Ms. 


^ Ms. j*<n^t 
^ Ms £<jk« 
"Ms 
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ihLf A l I.A HAHAJJ UtSlVriviiJi 


£)L* jUj) itJcOi J_j ^ ^ ^ £j) ^ ^ ^ I iy: U Jc 

jjLj 5 ifiua 1^ y! f} 3 (Ji" ^yf i)y.jS ^)U; iuf ^ 

ys^t 3*=:^ ,ViJ y 3 ("tiji 3 3 Ji5 3 ijjy* 

Ij! 3 3® 5i^ 5 Syi-ji Isl jJ^o ‘^) (•M 

3 3i-S^siii 5 3 3 lJ^ (^jXJb^dkj y^il S Ijj ^ 

y ^3SJji 5 li^yf jjiic ^ U jj^! tgL* ij^ tj lijLiyf jJsjjj 3 jijy 

J® 3 sfy^ 3 ^ 

3 L-Hiws^? ijf s-^-iiJS^ 5 V^S^f ^C*j^ ij <~^ s 3 

^jprJI ^l.j,.iKsj| ^ 3 y:^D 3 i U.-iiiSiU 3 j .U^f 3 SjWf l_.-&si)f J*;;^ 

li^UiKjf Kja (_0j) yi 34 _^sJI |J»i !_/ y^’b Jisa^ 3 ^ 

09 

^Is fgifl tJyli ej^aj Alwjf iJaf 3 ^ *8^3^^!! 3 ^'k> 

S^y*3 S^ J.s^cil iiy,^ [3] “tales. itgJiijf 3 ^Laj 5 <dl[ 'y,] 

j&U* jliXJ! ^ SSj^sJ! yaf j‘y 3 Sf ;_y ^ 3 |.SU3! ^ iUl yj[ l|j 

tiiiijf jiiti* jWaw 3 ^_5^ 3 iiA*^! 1^3 3 |«sl3'“ ^53*^ ^ 

^ 3 ) 0 ^^ 3 tiyliaiw 3 ^iy<t ^siS ^ j_yAi.tf ^ y*> 3 ^Jca. ^ l®j U Jo 

ai . oj (W. i-“i.'“ 

cT ®fS’)^ uJ* Jy ^ J' ij^ 3 ^3*^1 1^-1, i 

lyy 3 yyliit (j^t3J: ivisij s^tj^St ^L<l> l^'\ ^ ^ 3 3 

3 syj ^Ij 3 icyf j(33iis« 5 jjtw sWaj j»f)ii=a. W ^ ^y* ^ 

1^4 ^>^3 3; i — OiSf y*3l IiSl 3 jtfUviiut ^ U iUf jjt \yi}fi\ 

>1 ^ “ j j, 

jjfes. ij= jsL J> jS) 3 sjJ-^ yyl ijjj Jj>il)b J*J U iy J*ftj J^j 

^]jjl> ^ i— S3^ ^ U 5JWj ^ ^ i_y^ t3*^ ^ 

. ^ 

i:)^ ^ ^ 3 **" )^ t3)3)^ (3l?^ ? (3^^ ^ itti jl= 3^3 53j3j 

jJsmS^ i_^Ui 1^ y 3 jA&j ^ J® 3 ^33^ tgia-Ls ij>.*ta2 Lju yi) 3asui 

lisyS 3 ty^3^ cjtaasall (_^Lj ^ J '^) “^^3^ ^3) 

i 0) , . t^ ZS 

iixAJi StiSs (C> l::,J^ It>j} S <!d)I t3j^ u^^sa*)! ^ SWf Sl 

(*t“f 3 3 3 li3i= 5 (3)^3^^ irJj*.. U 314^x0. ^ i^Wlf u>i633 i>« 

1 Ms. ily 2 J^ls^ ^ 3 ]y[g_ 4 ]y[g^ 

^ Ms. lajia. « Ms. j^yjUr* 
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Jt. Ujj ^ U Jl; ^ U JfJ jli ,{*^f ^ 

Jk] Li JUi k^b j(s, U b ^J Ji^ 

^U; d!t U jj, ^ j 

ji^ JU; £xi ^ ji5 hj^\ j>*y ^ ji ^ je 

^u! JL^ *if^ u J ^ J,usl ^ ^,iy| ^ U 

^ f„<H3 J ^,f ^aj ^ ^ 

<s;b",f ^ J 4:f^U J Jf^ 

J J JA. lak ^Sjis b/ii 

f«, SMJ! iiJUi^f ^ ^ui jl^r ^ 4 f j :^- ji ^ 4^^ ^JJJ. 

^ 31^^ ^ ^ 

“Sij-jJ ij' J J!fJ ^yub ^y 


i:)*^ J t-^Ul! 

OJ 

^ ^UamsJI 

^jU)I ^li ^by! I^kJ <!j)t Ji; 

y^ u5^ ^ri ^ ^_5’ 

^ ^ (ybo ^1 Jf^ 3 y ^ ^ ^ (^fj 

lJ^ ^y*^ ij^)- ^ y 2.*.4*.A3jf cufj6**jf ^ J ^LSyf liyliXwWf 
? c?^ ^ <CioWif i.y^ ^y*^ ^ y jffj*vU iSx^ cybbujjl 

^ y l::^ u jU ^Wi^ Jf^j J y ^1« ^ 4JJ ^[^fy ^ ^ 

Jbi S^ ^ uyf 

)(p-lff ^ U sfjSi ^ &jt^ ^ twjf ^9 tsjfiil&yb sf i}yj\ S^ ^\t*lf 

^ Ms. Li..;ts.f 2 ]^Jg_ 3 4 j^£g^ 

^ Ms. 

^ Ms. i^fki.. . (sic) b^fi ^ on the margin with sign of 
omission in the test. 

^ Ms. uyllbi. La . &«b.j 
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ALiiAl-lAjjAJJ 


iij. 3iUJJiJL3 


rv 


lij ^ L-S^ ^l_}“ U-jjlaJl 3 urt J^ll itjyt; 

Siiic ij>^] ^ j ^ ^ jiUiiSf uyjU iSxjsi; t-, 4 b ^ hjU'J! j jfytaJ 

u JU; Kjsjf Lj!isjUw» t-Jjl U»l> Ij jSj ^ 5 ^) 

t_,,J2Cl'UM^ Jl 5 ^ ^J)^'^\ 1^! jjjlsj ^tj tj^j ^SJuill J^I 

flj\ ^}c l~S)] lij! jJ ^’* (_j^ lJ^> ; j,!m*JI) i_Jil£i Lj ytcif SjC^j 

^jjJwC jtjf j yWf ^ i-Jjvjl 3 3 i_y^ U ^ 

f jA/w^j f dd!)f 

J 5 3 tj'^ ‘^'® cidjd ^j-'f e^) lja 

't j^ 5 j! Si^Lc ^ J'i 

. Oj ^ ^ i » ^ > 

3J Li-^f j ^ ^ (3^1 5 

3 ^ ijiji 3 i^lsu^f ti* Jlilftlf ^1 jJ Jl>b is_3^ Jf^y^ f 

!iif 5 £}i jjjji j.iw ^-Y j'-^ 

^ . iu 

ijl* J cJjjjLjj Li SiiL^ ^_y 3®“ 3 I— 

' ^ Oi ^ 

fjU y? l^yjiwjJUejf gyCj ;j3jF'^^ii 

<Si*Ls£ ^ ^ 1 }^ ^ i_i'i ytXiJ jyjlf ^ l.y’)'''^ i tijfyl**. Jj.1 jU 

^li 3 ^C iUl i!^ 43^3 3 I- ? 1 

C-«Ii 3 CU^S ui'i ^ 503* y 3 (.'3 i|s'**i 3^1 J 1 lijl t 3 )> »« 

3^1 II j_y 33 >. ti'’*"^ ti 3 3 LJj,e ^'ara. y»i ' j_jS'f 

U ^ jsi U 3 ti**^ y ‘^)- l 5 ‘^J'^ I*^ ^ 

^^3.0 3 Jb LJ'ja^3 ^if y> 3 jj ^tsslf ^Je^ ,ijy bf b j.Ll 

^y.f '-^f^ L-wt, |^!j 3 b) 3 |j33^k SJAJ: j^ 33 -L J*a fib jl 

^JY•i 1^ ^ 5 |<^id 5 ‘—^’^ (Jj^iilb I salXijf 3 (_y L» 3 |.Q!dL* Ul^! 3 L_SJ 

OJ * # 

jja iJ JjS^ L_i)3«i U lO^jiX ^ ^ lJ^ ii-yyb lJ^i ^ ^ (jW 

1 Ms. on the margin with sign of omission in the test. 

2 Ms. ^wj! 

® Ms. J^g^L:J Ljjslosmd Jaf repeated by mistake. 

^ Ms. jiJLv* ^ Ms. ^ ® Ms. ii,-a.f 3 Ms. 00^ 

® Ms. (Interlinear note) 
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Ijyyu (Joia. ^ ^ ^ ^ g V^is) iU y Jl^ 

-^ijf I-Vji J ixi: )_jj!*JJ J^i? J ijjsy 

Li* uSJ' '*^ ^ tt';a*'l (Jsif iSs^l 1 ^ Suils Si-'f imI®£*Ci.^ ;lJjJ Jtj 

iU __fi 

-'Ln; jJ? ^ 5<j!l*)f ^1 ir-Jl!) j,Ujf ^ 

Ls^jJ^ ^'I jj!U; sdI j?j; j j^'Uj iHt jjjj bf ij lj)lj j 

jf (jj<J ^1 J^jii i] ^jjSj 

^'■i;i ^ 1*6^ ^ ^y*'' f/ii ^3/^^ Jyi yi J jJ^I 

jt^,si:^!b jtisjsi't jj,'jl j jtJ*x)lj l_3**" i Uf J'i (—0 

Ljji^I ^c d.’f il'f ^yS! JjJlf |^v» jjbJj Jjif ^ Sj^vj!)! sj>a ^ ^ 

uJUUr* ^ U biij bf b ^ 3 j Sills S!j 

b* vy;i bf b J y» ^ jjJbu n/\ j,Uf 

^ ^3’ IsLuJ ^ ^ (__Jyc 0>i^53 u^! 

ix^Js j Ijic c:--w^= c-^ ij? ljw« ^)^3l i.sJ5^Ut_i^Uit ^ 

a) 

i— Siti ^ iJjjf LS-^*,^ j iJjUyaJ Slb-f l^ji! l*b [_/■•' ‘*bf 

i^ycaXJj 5j£y'f i>bi.f aUIjDI ;,;i.«)iiif lyi) ( Ca.1 j 1_C»I3» U t ClsUiu ^jry^ b* 

^ 3 oA*f y<J < — c_Sjisa!y* j «— ^lii> j j»»j! Ljj!j 4 

^^bf ^'c L_^lj L_ik£ Ijiyril j C_j!'i3 jofy (:^JtJ<* j 55^-'^'^ S-*!!*u 

^iL=iv*I ( S'li jtS (.y^ '— i_5* [uj] eyil 

^Jj) 5^ ^JA; y U os>^ L§j i*' 5 

-“ ( “- f ' MW 01 J _ ( t . ,t , . 

l_ 4 is\*-a,I ^'! c_Jjbj Lb j.33usxb iSiJjJl ^'c ji-ijfC Jb J'=aj| y.] Jlk^^ 

lJs^ tyb J ijr* )'>^f ^jsS ^f!*j ijj! 

A-iWt iSisicM*!! k^k tEi'c ,d)t liJji bl ^1 J k;'! tj^y^ 

^k) ^yo-' ykf i_-ib!a:j! O^-o 3 Ss^s'f |.y ^ ^O-jl l-V.^ 

^)[ ^^s»- y yii^f 4^^^ (3?^ ^3“^ L?^ ^ ^ 

id £_COyu> SjU)l kjfiJr* i^jwAu! >|_5^ bt b ^Jtj ^1 

^ Ms. Siyuj ^ Ms. p. 32. Paper of diflfeient kind. 

^AIs. ^ Ms. fii^i.'.sw ®AIs. ® Ms, <d 

^ Ms. jsJi] ^ Ms. ^jW 



Z32 Hit, AT.I.A H AHAu Li'ilVi^KsJ.i jl aiUiJix,3 

J N!y ^ ^ j L,^) J^ 

^tU; 1^\ js^^Avf ^ £j)I <)i*a>.j jjI fi) < — ^iS Lj-,ixf j 

^ If 5 pSI } Igw j j,lLic ^t 

LjyU)! f}^ <--Si^ ^is Ltif,.\3l!| 

Ljlswt tSw: I,it2i- fii® (_J^ J 1+*^ (J^ OAii J “*•* J 

3 l:J^ 3 (*^ l^ ^ C?^*^ 

JlS, U J=-/ J^ ^ 1J3^ ^ 

^*^JUss.j ^lia^ujl liJji ^t ^)f ^ J <£»,,* t_J^Jl ^ r^ V 

JU; ^ «« J,jji 3 J,U,« ^ Lii jj)Uj dif til ij Jli 41)1 

1X3 

i3iy ^ u?/*^ ^ ij^ !r^ (J^ ^ ^ 

UL-fliisf U Ijlic! f}£ jiSsi!! fs i:L* 4®j U ^lif ^a ig (£iic 4i)I 

^ s 3 f jfiilJf fig; lJ^UjI ^ iXi^ ii)f <— iXX* ^_y 3 W 

^3 ^y lJ^ t3^y 1 * 1 ^^ 3 ^ 

f jJIJ j ^fCj £S^ |_5^ ^ j® j j^jfck)! lii^i 

ijfif j ^ uSifi ^isasu lX (iyfif ^5 jiglll jjlj f il)li ^^fylaj^ idll \f^ 

^tWui ^ jj iigy y^ 3 l3’ ^ lX 

l)I U ^ ujlaKsOf ^f lX U! i_„»5jt ^ ^ Jlj y jjtsjfijw: J,(j ^ 

lXJc lX iXs d!t jiiji yt ^<45 U 5 lsi.I j, Uaw Lj!i»saJ!|jX jjijj 

d)! £*s^j iii'f ^I jKita. ^ (X^ iJ*^ 5 Xj,c iX) ^ijsasiS 3 

fof <!dla, ^ £:>2 j ^ ^ ^ j iw!* illl L-ab. li^clS i_>i.J Liju ^Jlj 

(Xb b _j ijlj Iti^sE (i^ i_X< l::,,^^!^ ojy 1>I tj j,ljt 2.'J5 ^^a> is) i^Xai (JS" 

ui**^yb.l X jjJbS id)f j XX; u^idsJI ir-^X 5ag;: uXgA ijX c.,'®*)! 

1 Ms. ^id> ^ Ms. 

® Ms. on the margin, with sign of omission in the text. 

^ Ms. icL {sd‘aUn) ® Ms. j^y^jj ® hfs. <dJf 

’ Ms. ^ f^' J'^ et^ 

® Ms. lXUjJ! Ms. Ms. !j»JU«j B 

Ms. ^J13 iOSgA [Slia] ^ (^'^j the margin, but 

part of the text. 
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^ tS ^ I — tbi > ^ ■iJ {j ^ ^ c^h , tSL, ay^ u 

Jtc ^ c>3 ljL fiil^ Kisi, L=-.iJ Jlj U 

OJ 

y CJ^)f 5 IwJs* ^A*ua3 

OJ 

if^l LJj (*^'*^'^ jjli j Si}>c 

cia:jj Jt3 ^ ^c>i^\ U j (*^ L-fj^ 

iu 

xUl L-Jy: ^ ^ Lic^j ^dl djLjlu> ^ S ^ bL^f ^ 

Jl* i_ilb^ lJ^ y £!)f lJ^ ^ ^Ljf £^i sUf Jjx^j iilj ^ y 

®irjf)U! Sigj f^jr* * ja fiilj *.£ AJ iiCjt t:y*»J^ 

itiAX jto j U hy^ ^kc iiSLuj y hjw^sl syke X^u*J lio sf ^} 3 ! 

^^yw ii: y t_i»-s y UsUj jJalj U^yw 3 slyuU °«Jiijic 

IjjftJ U i^jUll^flj;;^ ^<1 y ^cf ja U L^t ^t« Ja! ^U 

^ — U)!kf ^ 

jjUjSf t_A'L ^ J^tasjf 

^Ji) y J.«s |.«aK S^i J»i 

dll! R^‘^y ^»*ti3«*AJl i^iiy j_5^ fe^Ui! 

^am:^. y 

iii*! i.=kj ^jiAiby!yicU< u^jW! 

y i_iUJf 1 ^ 5 5 ijUJ ^ cyybJ jj--* 

(CUf Law^ (*^ *'*’ ^ ii>fy 

y ^jX)! yysS y y jtiUl)J ^yfS y ^ 5 ) y 2>^A*!f ^ SjL 

ijl (»JL Si iiufc. ^ i^Si' '^Jif jjb J5^*«^ i:?* L^ 5 

^jjltk Jl ^(Sa. y iJsI jS> U twdl ^ ^J’ J 

1 Ms. <d)I 2 Ms. ^ 3 Ms. i\y{:i\ ^ Ms. 

^ Ms. L=.,JiijA: 

® Ms. y yab^l) whete ^ykp. y is superfluous. 

Ms. 
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ThLC. 


Au 




rr 


LJifjw ^ ^yX' ^^sJI Ljylj ^ iUf ^blWj 

i^xc ^*c I j iijSbi.'! ^ lOiiif jr«t ^ ^tojf ^ ^jsuca, 

£>js*-l! cJjJi Jtj _j tu 3 y.ai’ij ^!Wf ^6 sJU |j*,j.d.! j 
SiUf j jfyf y &.s^ (3'^ i idUfla. i_j 5 l!ii) j iUcyi ^ dlt 

u jf jjf y ji-ait IjJjIm ^ jj^’K LjjWf ^isw ji- ^ 

sf <£Cjf J.) illt iJy^ti iW jSl ^^x'l y£f* b UJjjUl iVlla. Jti ^ J, 

J(j y j.* *! 3 f ‘i 5 y=ii jj j 3 !^ U ^jij U 

5 ^sjl ^ illt xbu, SSc ^ 3 oj>jj»)f jjS^ 5 £^s 

^3t ^luJt) '^ilyy L54*-^f 3^ 3 Jiixftrt l_iUU AXC “^xJ 

jtilxs liX .^xli lifyAU J ;>jysjjt |»b> y 3^^ l3-"^ 3 

^1 ly*Vi 3^ i— ^*j5r 3^ 3 33^ j yy^ 

^Iw U f^iA 5 ^^^Uc3)f XiiaLiUi h}) 3 (_>.353l 

[jy y (J3i jJ=> 3 j« <tDt c>iJy iusxy ^ ^ 

Sy<«J^ SO^b-*> yb* 3 t i 5 yv>j 3 jt y* y ^“^^y lJ^ jj^ Syf ^ 

u 

tSJjli) 1*1^ LjJyWi Jy*'fit 3 ^4*)^ySl)I j^j*iCa> 3 S^iSlLubtJ 

SiijL»j3f (ijbc t(ifi ^^XJy sfy«- U Sjjy tgxe JaflM. S?^'J y ijW'^ ^_^ '^3)1 ^1 

^ Sjyy jjXBX5 ^yy "Cjlc Lj j SxiLjil <;:xs l=Aw,^ ^t ,W 1^ 

Ujty,")! .Oyy ^xaAJ <S;fj>;Xy jixc 55y*v t—'jb b>y y ^fUcjf (Sxj: lix**,; J ^ 
LzaxuJ yf ^ 33 ! 3^^ ^'3 5 X^fyjf isX-iAAX yXc 

j3 ^^SyXls)! t3yy ^l| ^y^so y iJjlsi'.u) jJtSi’I ySU ^'t Syuj y^b i*>y y Syfo ixc 

i^b*3 iJf l*>y y Sjjt-Jl lExi ba«A4 yXS ^-* j^x'iiiX'l 

iiXC y(-3 ^yy-* *U> 1^ iJy?jf iiii: iaJXuAj^! jjItaJ y jjSlH c>,sjj 

y bblj d:,' y l£jy3 Lc y luyj iXr* y Iwb ilyj Uc y 1 yo''::!- l_,'3x)t> ^!s'^’^ 3 jall 


^ Ms 

^ Lis. lUa-y 

® Ms. SiialiJt 
Ms. 

Ms tLJyittsJ^ 


2 Ms. (*(ii 3 jvis 4 jyig. ^jf 

e Ms. J 7 Ms. 5 yj s Ms. ^yc^t! 

Ms. y ’which is superfluous. 

12 Ms. ^ifyf 13 Ms. 

13 Ms jsA 


14 Ms. yi 


rr 
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■ 

LJy^ 

^5 

Lj! j f!l=i.Sf ^,51? tj*Vl 51.6 £j)t u_j^U)! |4*ubjf yjf ^l; 

Ujlw;))! jfuj Sl^ J jjussl 1^ JlauSl ygw Sjyi^ ^ ^ 

^)I j dS^^ SIcLcJ! cjltiuSf S’xLw'f 

U (_ji-j^ j L-JjaS! lijliLit^j ^ J yUjdlf ^ts\(3 j ‘Swi 

Lu^ijJ? itAj> j ^^■* OAsOf j jjJbu 21i£i.SU ^ll li^lio 

aj 

i_5’ ^Jsjf 1^ S^b SLiJ^oaj j'SjjiJ b»5 ^iiioSl ^ j StjfjS! SsWj 

L^WSf S5yw ^Jji-''’ jjUujf 1! J LJjJa)! SJ^^Xr* ^r* l— Cj >4= j ‘Cjk'f li^'! 

lSI^ j <1^ Bj*(« j iijl £>^3t/« [j] * 2b:t*i.t| Ljt}jj.3t j iic Xi£b.’f 

i_jjj5.)f )bsu ^^3'*^ LiJ.c vjlwdf ^j^swa ^rA!^>!i■ l_5^\jS LjjjSJf 

5 di'^ 3®^^ (J3'^ tSAw'^ (AbsAiJ ^ ^_5-y^ 

Sia J 1^) J Al.jy Sjw. l—AiS ^ J)f ; — !oU J 

uj>j|Wl ^ liiU j (•'■^ c*^ i-S^^ 

j^Uj sUI ^ J laj^>xtj J (jyfjljj! ^ b^?i> U sb 

L_ii>a i_>yJ; itUl 3 I-''’' ^ h,%j\ ^Jat L^yli ^ ■'(_)>-- 

jt,sl<3a;j iiDf ^>Sy jiCjf ijbk>,Lu j>l jjl-; ^ Sj*v iOf 

j Sjjsjf i^Iaad &*glf u^3 ^fis-o j j.5^ss U t^!^! ^vjI^ <0.11 j,xyf jJj 
l^^y..A4M LtyJ^jj ^Lxs't 1.:^ li'x.^ I_^ ^SiJ Jli J ^3^6r" i;J> 

^ J ij^‘ 3 ^'^f cf ^ 3 1 . 55 ) 5 "u^ ij* c) 5 ®^ 

ioyw.ll jjw! |,llf JLaj J ,£1?^ ^ 5i)-*'l(__K ^ jfi ilil ^ ij 3 <! ij':^ ^ 

^twjy! t^U^y _J fJisUr^ _J jy.J iJytJl '^y>S ^yr* 

‘-^') ij^ ii5*^ ‘'^5^ iJ^ ^5*^" 

^ idut litc b <0,c 4ll i_ijWf ywii'lyl jJ^i ^ - i*.w.sJl SiaCyj! j Mlsi'b 

^ixi Jij j J4;:^ 3^ J ^ SW; s^c* ^ ^ <dil ois 

i Ms jal - Ms. iJyw 3 Ms. ^ ^ Ms. 


z^b IHj-. A1.i.A hA..Alj UNlVl,K3lli aiUUlLo J 

^ ^ tjij! lo L^w: l-Jljfi Kf^J ^ 

(d 0;Jj^ 5^^ ^ 

j^!U3 iUf fisy^ (*A~i!=i Ssujs^: a^!! ^ (juti^Sf !il JlSj ^ 

^U J jU h^\^ ^ J)C> jjlaAj ^f ^ (jjf ^,*^)l!l 

d) jlsiAjJSf ^ j ^ jUfijJlI ^ 5 ^ ^ j [J^ ^ 

^bb liAC fi;? ^ e>-:;l!3 i_y L2^»i!l3 ^ c—CC c:Ji ^ ^Lj 

illjw ^ J S'ls^ J.tu iJd ^3! ^y* tawsu Uat' ^ jjla. i^L 

^! ay! j-idf jS a^bjfjia! s ^ ay I j^s j^i s j! ^ y 

LJ^JAy'^ ^ asisi)! ij [,J^i] 14*= ^J |_^j)*^ iJ^ £^is\)I ijiuf 

ijlii! jAc aCsj! ^ 3 jrfj t£-j,a. ^ jfjiij! ^Uf 

tt! . 

Uj y IrEWia^ jWjJ ij? Jsix! L_atj5 3 J Ute ^yCb Ijkil ^ Igw^^ 3 ^ Jliibi, 

Jtu ^3 J Sjji ‘-j;*J J 3 -*1^ 3 L_j^! ^! id 

J iSisW I 3j»; 3 J J,)^ (Jiif bisij J,) W j.-toy! lJU; j J*3)dl S^f ylf^ J,'j£)! |,iliBO 

^Atw [ juy gy* ] «Sv< Lji*";! J j.<}! 3 Jtjs! ^ liva iO^AA 

iJS” V ti-jy <£«A!asO ^ ai.-tlli’ l^sjf W J UAoS! .sJod S)jjlc J^*s! S ) l*"®^ 

^ ^! lyji! J ttiil taxiSj) Sr»fjf ^ f^tii. iSjytw ^ Ubtj jJUSj 

^3>s^y! 3 a^A*!! c , I C tH t ii^* ^^3^ ^j! l-j^^! 

^ i_ii.-« Jf ^ lS!^ j l1»>! lJ®! ^ 3 os*y! J^! ijH) 

,;».! ^ oifi i!>iiS>. 1^ 3 ‘tA-.w 3^! ,j^ ' J 

^3^3^)! (3:j 3!!U) ^ j 3*i£g 3 yS ^ ^^jAsiAJUu)! ^ jLo lEJjjsjft 3*11 ^*^1 ^-t ^jS 

iiJ^^ ij 

uu! LjOi jc ojjjS 3 Aji^f ij^o! (_Jyy 3 cij^ *^3^^ 3^ 3 153*^^ 

Jfj jLjIs s:{ t:>jui: ^ ^! cJi 3 JiL- uyy>>j JlJ 3=^! 
iAJisui i!j,c j«-I^ S 3 tsi- i_y*}) 3*" ^^3iJ 

U 2^ s(;v±m3 3,; [^f] 

^T“ ^‘13^ LSJd^i ^^3^ L^‘^) l.s.dwj 


^ Ms 2 Ms ® Ms adds these words oa the margiTT 
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jjajf ilUl <SU=^3 ^ ^ lyss !K) ^ j SjUa. 

LJta. s] j 5) 3 >!isilf 1*42 ^Uuj 

fcif ^t ( — iy*\ j)j iJc i,illsjf jJlSs 

^ dS 

^Ul ^sf ^^3 j ^39.’ s.kr* 3£r»f tiiB iilc 

^ ^ ^Xa. Ji ^ !iili (_jUf <d &it= ^ i_Slt5 <ut jJja-JB 

Ja.yf ^ >UK ^ jlo Ljfii ^ Jijp- St iCj^ 

)3)‘^^iJ^ ^ t±>5!ts5)i 1 — ^£f j„it^t jJ j 

^Xa. Jii idf 3®; ^ 4 jJi 9 uJiyf ftJl j (U^ jiIasJ! Jla. jJSsJ! j <0 

j ix5 i_5*^ 5 d*^ ^ 

jJ iJfc ^3 ^c jJlSi jjB iCjIc m ij3iij,£u.3f [jja] 

aj 

jsDI Jc fiSf ^ 5 

|J j yi*? i--*S 3^^334 tiSlj? &s^) Sj32lf j 3‘^ (Is^^ 

^ d*^ 3 l*'-*^ ti^i 3 d***^^ 

S- j 1 ^ UJLu Isi^lf ils^) 

01 

J jj)Uj 3 <£)ls3i«. i^Si)! J^j(3 Lc (js4) i.*UiA!aj W ii.*J5lI jjB IijS»<* 

ijsilt t!yjia.j UJ 3f3«.3f j j^i*j ^Jaalf ^3,3 Le &'la 1-J3U S3<4 sJ 1 1^1333 t-if lj 

^Ujf ^ Uf I 53Wf 3 (_3sjf ^jii Ue iiiijXiv* i:zi'^ dS^^ 

^3it 3 JIa^iI ^L) JlsJt jjL-,) 3 JIsJ! iibl iX^If 1^3^ 

JL 3 ^jaX)! 3 2iAyf Jaf h{h^ J.t BjsJlja! ^HS" ^ LJ3WI 

3 ^3;>A-f ?ot 3 ^ Ijf lJ^ Jl* t-iila. ij^ d^ 

jJL, 3 jJIkJI (Jj ^Isdf d^"*^ ‘— 5^^==^ [•'ij^] d^ td* 

Ji c^y- ^ ‘-^ 

d= JWB 3 d“ dJ^ j^'- Li-^> d^ d^ 

cJfea? 3(3tsjf jj-W-B li^ic jjl laj j^> jIsjI j^sv* 

d3jJ^3i J*J U fd# f33i=^i 3 ^^3^^ ^fJ 3 j.8^ )f^ 3 *-^y''" 3 

a} 

3 3 ^^liV 3 (.W 3 j*«’}^ d*^ y 5 o;!) u d)l x*a.3 

^ Sj3*jf S*!^ ^ j_3ui) jJlSj 3 5»,Xj j,4*a*> ^ £— d^ Sl uijX^ 3 

1 Ms. ^ 


2 Ms. ^ja; 


3 Ms. 13 ^ 
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fl 


ill J Syji J -cU ^ Jt, fe.yaJ ^ 

^ LiJ^ j slj+w 

aj 

^Ul> ^ ^ i/^ 5 [s]^i*^f 

L* ^ |_ J J j^luit 1^1 ^^SW j 

(rf l^t liuu 4 jf i_}“^ ^^jjjlls !<} j jjsi 

!i'j jjt ^c yj«)f iJl (jli ^j**^ ^Xjlis j,} jjaf ^ J« 

sfjj 3 (j^^ j Ij'il 3 u! j jjlij jSiSi i_-^y ^u3 ^ l/j^- 

i_>Uf J 3 L^?y>aJlj j,t! iJjt J k3i*iuy! 4*«jlj Ijfjj 3 ^ 


ij' 1^- Js^ 

j^1 ^ao 

^ilf ^3 ySixft l£i* iUt |J*°) jwWfyf J^flj 

Lj554a) yi^btyi. ^y>") CJ^Wt ^ S*jf ^ £<4'! ^Ja! 

Ssyjf jjsf LJjU ^)f Sj^ i^ ti^ cyf)f«Of (3’^“^ 3 tSJ^j^wSt 

^ S.!^ jkiJ ^ )'i' ^ (J^T* l_j'= 

Ot 

ijl* J^l [3] )ki^ I_5^® ^ 

^tj^t ijj jjiiAuJ J ^^o.i;-*.'l s^f *e'^ ^ 4 ^ J i^4v=s^^ lil^! tgs jy»j 3 .iyti 

(_j^ i_ 3 *^^ *T^j^ fi;)'^^^ 3 ] (jyV'i*^^ 

J^" J J^ ^ i^r e)^ [J^^ 

jjwL'S Ub i-J 3 S 3 )f ^ 3 k. jja-j ^.W) ^ Ujj J^^ iJfi 4 l)l L^3 

J ct>i^f Jyj J.!I^ Jj J ^k ^ j 44 * 3 ^J 3 ^ 4 a»J:^ ^ji 

[►jJ (.Ji Jt* y ^33:^1 S; j<-f jf 

(ti*y lyj.* 3 ^Ualf tj^jiiwf ^^^JcdJI Ja! uXl^i Jj,.* t«;(*Wf Jlj , ^iils 

•* » • « f 

3&S LS iiukr* ^ 1^ lik ^ ^ (J^ 3 (*®y^ 3^ 3 

2 Ms. jt-3 ® Ms. ^ Ms. (.cjj J 

® AIs. Uly il J Jy J! lj(^ £}^ j^tu-yf jijw Ms. 

»Ms ^ 10 Ms '3U ^Ms IffJ-iJ 


1 Ms. jt^sJf 
® Ms. 

8 Ms w‘ 
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^•t ijsjji iW! M Ej jELs!^ S;>J 

^ iJjfArf^ '^)'* &y*4**l! S-S^i J. Ijf b jJUj i^l l^ijiij 

icJ JjjSi 4^ fjsJf j 1^ Ib,^ 4is\.lj S ^y.sujf|Jj's; ^<s^ j S*j!| Lut**oi. 

bljjjt ^Lij Li^)f 1*5 4 ) ;J^ 2*4!fi_jtiiii 4J.f« iSWjfjIb ^'i.b J) bj/^f l^lSi < flj ^ 

4itl L-Cvsil^ j i_^j4?4>3 j (_S jO ijl ^ Sxtsx 4D!^4 *j (—5^ 3 

0 ) 

twtx iji-sif jjES liU-^ ^ ^ siyJAiU ^1 i^sulj 3 ^ tallc! ^ 

j 4i,^ I 5<ai) uyjiif ^ iawiiJ ^ 4jU»*j: ^ l2a**J.r4 Sji^v* tsj 

|4^f l::^! 3 j ^i,j.E Li*,a-*5 Sxa Igtf Sj^Ub f,ib S^isilt '^f 

,'j5 3 ^^j** (*^ LiVNsCbt ^ j c>i^ t_?tj*u Sif^f lS' lijcf ^jI 

jij . . cd^ 

3 7^' (^ 3 JsV' r*' ‘-^ 

\j^'f ^ 3 ^Ujf^Lut 3 ^( Zuu ^ <cijli>fi i»s-'*'»3 

Sjr'^ ^ 3 [Jj”! J'*“* ^ 5 Ji" ^ 

iSaJc illl S*Si.j J b» ^JC^ iSic ^9^1 3 1^1 ®|JU 

41)1 ^jf ^Jbl5 lv« 1*45 si 4 ) SlV* ul*fi>*^f *— 5j!^ jljJ ^ 

j! ^Ul 41)1 LsJUu yis JiM 2jMi ^ ^ *;4= ei!s\)I JL.! ll J ^i;i (ji 

^c iX*^*.j J 4iJa) jLf J sJs, ^ JWi !i> J j^lbo 41)1 Jlj SjJI Sj>S) l-JiU L_hJ;4j 
^* aJ I* jJ? ^Ic 0‘*si)i 4 I j jli»J Lw j*)isi'i 4lj i{^l^:i.t^ic 4v* ^*sS*ut bl j 

’i_jJtsi*>,3 ^i Jb /fjg'i j j^yi LS{k 1 ^ 4 ; jUi ^>I L:i^y=- y 4 ) J«5 

®4) liSA 4jjJ ■’ij" l_i^^ ^ jJ****^ ttiriyi Lj-Jlsi y J-A J iiT 

Ub y«'t ^ (_^f J ^jjJ! j &»yMS^ !«jl Jbi yU* y Wil^ (J'^ (<^ 

^u*=i. Siglf Ui y 435^03*11 tjlu*.; L^iwlt j^3***s*- 4*yf ^i (_jMaA)i (J^ 

y isLkyj [ sy*'! iy! ^if u-Ji'ijjii**! ui jOJ jKjJf tjLiO ^Jlc Ssjplali 

^3t*la)f^faJ djL^fjJ-ab IsLmJ S*^f ^I Ef+f 


1 Ms. LJy 2 Afs. 3 y 3 Ms. s j 
^ Ms. ® Ms. ® Ms. Jam 

’ Wtitten on the margin; in the test a tvotd sttuck off, 
ovet which has been wntten : ® Ms. y 
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Z 40 


tv 


iji*j 3 l 5^ d5^ 

iJU! lJI kxka Jlj J ^ ^ iiSfrt ajjf 

SjWjrf^O J cJjWt jiiuU)! jjI J!j iicj) ^ 

115 ^ UiJuV ^^^3 j ^^^^3 ^!a ^ 

jfilijf jjli <S)y iEwsu £i!y:i.l 4_j)UJf (^3 j^bu ■S-Wl ,iE l^y; ^ igiLJ (_fjiij 
J ijjj Ujisio Ujf ^ i3y^- jIAeJI ^ t_Sts3,i33 ^jf 


^ ^^LiLwiff ujWf 

ia^yjf ^ 2)Wl ^U« ijA^f (Sac iSUf ^-s) t^jWl ^ISjf yf ^Jli 

j jljLsiJl La j (j4^^ (J^ ^ i SSjxJI ^ ^jliUdj; 

^jltsujf ixli ^ oAsJf L^.! ^onj ij5)3f ^ j ye cSXl ^jlbsv. La ^ &jyall 
i*tai UL IL*; t_J^5 ^ i_S^ ^tjSall ^ j^*la!l ^Jai Sit^f 

iSilS ^ .i! ^ I^^ywyu 2ij^Ia)f 3 Syw iSUl ^ 

2) 

l.5 

J^ Uy |»U J Silc ccDf ^ djf Jj«j Jli i;l (^by ^jj U yi ^fysvll ^ 
j^juuLjf (_JL«k; 3 (_jL5 iilf (Jy*5 L L» ci^ yS\ <cDf ^ ti^^y ^ 

3 Jyj jJj sbf ^^13 Jyy lb sjo ^ iioy^ laS**, Uf ^^tjy l'^ 
ys 3 cJ^ lif* J^ ^ Lf^ 

<!^yi2).)f (Kajfj Ly ®fybi-ii ScLa>, j (_)** '•— 

‘“-^^ 5 '* ij^*- 1 ^ y y ^yLj ^) y ^£4=1.^ ^3 

<5ll! 1 ^ ^iSuUsiS fiUtj LsJU' <— ^Lls '^=?-y5w jiiJ ^s L-^^Lixji 

A>i^**; iSJjl !jjef d-Jl5 ^ 3 (_i^^ ^Lj 3 IaIo^I (tif* (^LJ 

y LiJtj y iJjjjsJ 3fy 3 iO^^sJ 3!fci.! syic itArf l.::-^w^J 3 3 ^Ji>i 3 

^3)y)! ^Iwu. jf ^t::^ IKj ^Six 3 ij*.e j j4fjtlc LJ-ibffiSw) yb i_y^y'^ ^ 

3 Uli l^x.xJ 3 £«*« ujyxj 3 jS* ^1 jjli (—^3 ^ i) jjjw fjLjii sttafilj Mil (CJluJ 
^Ms. L“y> ^Ms.jr 3J^S. isf^j ^Ms Of 

® Ms ytwi 6 ]y[g 7 J^g i^Jxjsi 3 


^UJt ^ gi ^ j jyuj 




L)f ^»!e)i j*la3 Ub t*Aw iif* (_jLi*j 
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^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ j ^ ^ ^ 

J!* (— S)t> ^ j Ji« 5isa)S ji ^ ByiJi Sj^i ^1 i_^'l jUl 

^ h^)\ J ^ Jfi sy fi\ )U! J ^ sy J jJsOJ ^ 

j IjIKiajj ^!j)\ jU)i j tiSUu Jtj! ^s. £y^s ^ L_iU5 ya jCjS 

itsJl ^ '^i ^J ;_^V' y^r’^ 

jEisj ^i^il ijlisuul j>\ j^[5 loSy ^ 

y>jj fli) Lij {^y* s ,_5^ 

c^j J C-Jj^ySr* U A*j ^5 AjW (*^-^ (*^^ y^ J 

ii^S 3 ^:y^ '~^yp- y L:)i_ji“ ^y' J'^' > ‘-^ J 5 

3 !SjLoj j Smsw ^3 J u^Ljj ^ Si^s i^s yB.!i!' 

iib- (J:^ii ci^ 115*^*^ ^ 

09 

;_JLi*j S ii*j ^ i_>j:!^y ^Jj: ^\iic J ^ 

|.UjI J ^i\) y,f ilt' [ 3 ] ''/‘^ liT* 3 ey 

Ilf i) tflju-,-# j:; <£Jl)f tivj.fi yf ^_3'3tw oU* fol* Ls-vtlj tii S^Uajf ^ 

^^jf J i.y*^'^^ t_y) i:)^ y 

^^js,/£ ^I j^5)f jjlw t— SljvJ (Jj^f ^f ^ 1-5-J23 slLAsi-f ^ liSv-S SivsJf 

c^jivjo! ^iB. I_y* StiJ Vj'^i ij*®' 3 U ^visvtf ^ [J ^I_s 5 pyf Sti^ 

L_C*»*l ^ 3 ^*^ Ssjsjf ^ SiSVt Uifjii ^_ 3 Jvi!i Kiiyjf (Jlj J (SiJlSr* &iSi ^ 

3 U J Ulvijf ^)f c:.^9ij3 3 !*u^ (glr« i.Jj5 ^ l_J 7^ ^C 3 2Uf 

II iiji Uc ,<JM SjIS lg)w« j^y* 3 ^ J 5 '^^ t_y^ i— .iflib 3 t— jyj j^jv* 

^ Lt^usu: ^g)f iSkLv* jji*) ^ JjW Ji yUlf lUJfi ^f ^33 3 tvS! ^f 

^)~ ^ Ly'^3 1 :^ tJ*^ 5^ ‘~^ ‘~y ^3 

l;/5 ^3 J J ^3) J ^>-'t ^ c;^) ^ 3 

Sli^f b s) JIm ^jy»f j^iSU Jt>w ij^ l/ \J7^ 

i_>35tii U <sUf 3 j^*ssJ l^ii^ Sijrtf jjb j®> 3 jjtj (* 3 ^^ i.:-^-sf liiJ 

y iEj ^^^iJlxiu,* <Utf tiifi (_J^ * j_y*^ L.X<»<a.> adll 

^ Ms. 2 Ms. J^ ^ Ms. Jtsi 

^ Ms Xyiv^ ® Ms. sfyLo 
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jU ij* J3- 





xlsu 

Of^T' i 




IjtasaXj 




!li;..u.l 

MU 

Lf’i) J 




3 Uf j 

jS 3 



^JjfW J^l^ob L> ilxl 


3yi-^ 



fef Jl^yW 


3 

S/» 

^>fi 3 Aj Iglaf 

il^Si, 3jr» CE' 

v«i>£- 

tits. l)t 


^, 1 = 

bfic 

(5:> 

J'-)^ 



[ LiJ' 3 Jl« 

" V J 


jftUijf ^ituRri 

^ J 


) 

SiijJ^ |Jii 5 Slyvr* £i.e iSHi^A^ t_Jji*)t ^JL: 

t_sy J t^flb iK^j Syn-SlLi j ylix ila.j UiivJtj ^ 

liUjj Ss Si^lf S^iia ^ .vt (*«’ j fisti-ol jJ (till 

jJIaCi ajts 1^1 &i.A ^ ^ ^ sjt^ 53 ^Cw ^ iSj ^ iJjJI tslCawl 31 

,i§A*a j ^J’ ^ ^ l)^ 3 j 

SjJU j*i®lyl iUUJl 3 j >Lt«Jl L^ii. S36 jC=- ^ 

j 3ia. |^=s.l j Liofi )5»Jl ^5 fi^aJl jja! ^1 lyJ«J Xi^c ^*JUs3 ij^j: Sill 

jU iS^j (_j^ J ly*W 3 &^3l ^ iStoJl ^ 

jti,3l i jjjii U iisull jl3 J £;^*Jl ^3 i_ 5 ’ iijsu 3 

^ f 

^ ^ Syflj 3 iCwtk.! J iUl 3 ^51“ 3 l-iY> 

Jilalal U-fjjj ^li 3 !^ 'fi- ^y* Ij ^W 1 JjJj Ifl^^aJl ^c bl ^^jJl ^ 

3 -^3/^ ij ^ j5'^3! ^ i_y3)^ W 

3 (EVI ijiAMSi. ^ ^ i>Eil ^ 3 ^ji^su |,3u;i3l jtjkfiiSyl ^iSj 

^ Ms. (^jjAww ® Ms. ^ ® AIs. ^ * Ms. (isM 






{J L^‘ 


itsi! l-jU! 


fr 
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i ^j.£J 5 yLj jflwSf Sax* ^•f‘^ ^!(yi ^ 

jLijt 1 — <sj)t ^ (Jj'->x*J l*ijf ^ 

[J3a j S».i35jf f»«)Uf yl ^ ^ytt,j Lajf Cjilfej ^ ^ ^ibjyl j 

^yWjljyf ^ ijjy i_jSxJ 2 ;sJf I^J fjiiif ^A)f J j^IUj iJji 

Syf ^ ^ y:),Jkj j 3 ^y* Jafi 

^c olsjsilf fyijf ^ fjCji Ja. J y: .sUl Jyjtf fij yjaj H ^ i) 3 

J_y)lj) jf ly^ ‘S-Ul JySd y 1*^315 uao!^ U JtSa Ji 

ij i/^ d 5 *^" ij^" f*^ 

^yd.f t_J3 U LsJlSj Ij! ^jyajf 2 wfj Ibi-A )UjA i S^Uj laoIS 

^ Uj^ (J!i ^3 b u Li-ot j l^L! y Si.i33D i-ia-y uJv'j u_>A^ fiiU 

y&.^ ^yb jUf ^ Uji- ,I iSbssD Kaj- 4 ijf ^ ^^y,suu^3 ^t u:Jliij jWf 
b LAwf j SUS (t^Asu I*! SA/.*» !~JyO Sjls^ fy^ A**J y! iJ^J ^ 
iCl)! SiCi-y j_jy*4f ^yyijf ^C> ^ ^ LS-x-’U i—i>y i:yi>c fiU &w!j 

jjb Ly*]! b* ^u«S iXxsJf ^S S^A yff jyf UWf S*gt^ ly^ l_>“^ 

A^saJ Jti |*ajf ^ yisf^'I (jt ^jCssw ^ S^Sa Ai* U ^«!_j “dUl” A«Jt Jf; jji 
ijyO ijf ^AsaJbvJ ^jl yy!yf j^fUi <tw,^ j iSiU Jtllf jjb L_Sw6 SjU U (^ 5^ 
^>a. |^)f ^ ^tijl j £«s)I ^yj J lS^ 

Uy aSJ SjiJs S^I '^I^iSi.j ^j.<jJ! (J15_} 2i3i; Sj a) tjASiw dJ 

^liJl^Jat ^ y bJ liiJjJU U J <SksJ! SAr* ^yt ^ tyusuUul Sijlts 

Jsf ^ f' i M d" Li’^ J^ 

t_S*ls lJj ^xe iiy j ^}J j* tj Ji' ^ ^= j_j^ 3 <-^y^ 

u:Jl;j yadb aU lJ^Kj 3 j,*ijl lJ^c JDo cJ3a ^ ^ Jx« ^ 

jyJXw yty* J l_^ d^*^ 3*^ 3 d^ d^^^ 

[ijut] uf ^ iEv* i__jjswi i_y J xt^yb ly* uts i^ybij ijil ^ 1 } 

U jUl J Eusn)! y) ^Ai 3 ijwbjl l£w^ ^yojf ^^yyjl fii ji ^Ji£>. y iEi/l L3yJ^Jb 
jyy.i! jA itJ iJbi l_£sw i.SisM> ^ 4ajA« tUi y) ^ 

yAi Abi>^b j j^yX?b x — SiSXdij t — 


^ Ms. Syt 
^ Ms. Jy. 


Ms. 


ry 


Ms. ^yyjf. 


* Ms. 

// , 


’'Ms " 


^ Ms. yiss 
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Jr 


i>“ j >= ^ aI'aiJ ^ 2 ^nb ^1 ^Uyjif ^ 

_} J>jJ= J J=U J 5j_^f 

JU= jUlf ^ S^f jf J^,[ ^ 

)JA.)f ^ %jf (;^l 

^ ^ y. J j4^J)f ^ 3 ^ 

t_5^1 L3)^ U j40 ^ U Jl^ ^lyj! 3 ^j^,J 

^ U= J ^ L_il^)! ^\ ^ 

f^iS. U ^ ^ fi u J& J/jt ^ ^f^vSf ^ ^ 

f,jt> uiJiJ yl J y> ^ U J J, Jfe J 

C^f^i ;ir«- [^] Ailj ^,f ^ ^Usf ^ ^ 

(^ o^fj u/)^ fl^] ^ fi U ^J Jl^ J3^|| 

4;f U4' c: 5 ^ uf ^ 5 

dJ'l^- r®J i:)f^^ dJ^ '0> Ji^ j.^ !of 

'i! ''^ ^ r^ Jy>A3 Jj^i LJ^i j^ uU 

^i^Uj [4it] i^f Ly ^jj^; LyUijIj j^\ ^ ijji U 3 Sissjl 

Jii fS )Wf J u 4 je __ 3 iA 3 a^f cj:ii Ij^ Lf 

U J jUf L=^ Oj b u ^ ^ 

b;f J^ 3 J4 uM ^ (jy 

c^wS Jy, ^ jUf ^ uisib:f 3 y,)f 

ua b=^ L^yU u ^ ^va.J 3 Jd J^ 

J Jlk oJ db ^^[3 J 3 S. ^ I^ 

^ b lJ^ (>. j ;C l_jy| d Jj^ jjj 

^ .vf ^ J 

J, ^ 3 u::^^ U Ob ^Kf ^ U^ Ulfc^f 

; ^)ir ^ ^..vSf o..f 3 a^f J.\ dU ^ J 3 ^ 3 ^ 

^)fyf it*. ^ ^ ^ ^3 ,ujf ^ 

(>;*'^ (itk. a.(^f ^ 3 ; fjf ijf J (3 

^ Ms. cy^*; 2 j^Xs, t«i. 3 Ms. sfj. 4 Ms. JUi 
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^ i_5 ly* !j 

l^U jyCl ^ Jb 

uS'^V [j] i_s^ i j_5“'y' ^ 

^h ^>!yi i^yi 

i£l^f4 ^Xut*r# 1^ <ij,£ ^ <Kt)^ i_S^5 

\yJ3 Lii LJ>l:S^^^ Ayjj lr4 ^ ^5 ^ <tJJl ^ 

UJo 3 J )t3 1! 3 ^5 3 ^ ^ ^ L^ly**Ml! LJ^ tv^ tj)l3; 

c-flii JAM l)^ J csr" i_s'^/ ^ j iJ^f ^ 5 (3^ ^ j ^ 3 lis^ ^ 3 

lUy^ (Cu*;! j s3j/« i_J^c lisac l^s - £3f - ^liSi j*ffllij)j j j«5=y fy^^l ^ j*aLu*p 

j;j>f* j ^i[i’ i^JLsi lJjS j,l 1--''.^ i_j:53w 3 sjljf ^La ^ Scsa (J*'^-2'J 

uj'**'^^ LollJ L^S ^_^ J sf i l-Sy* 

tiT* '‘^r' dJ^ J® 1*^ [‘'■^^^ tl'^ d'* dJ^ iJ® (*^ 

^yi iX^yJ d^ 4-^ 1*^ ZciLjf t!;bl*AfcJ ; 3jA*^f bl***? 

d)f Jl; ^ dlj J J^f J ti.y Jic |,f Sy*)!^ sycsjf 

l^^(/C2s. iU J L^ y/f^ t_JJjM iOU=i.y j S-Ut 

idlf LuljJU jjf J iw-s^* J Wbi, Sjliw: iJUiujf ^ 

j^Hso iU! |_5Ss-jU udj Sy^ iiu'I ®Oj ^ Sy® t_,-SiS i_5^ (*^ -S 

LdilSl J_5At,r«f 1>A5 jWt *— Jjd. ^ L^AO U «ilt 

udlsi.3 i3''> Sxsili 3 L^y b ^JUj 2i»)( i_i) jSi Svssl! 

jjjJt >fjii t_?ljj ^ lLS^^ <— S^f tijj; J L_Sl twi. J 

3 j •'^3^3 3j j_5y^ i_r 7^?° 3^' * — !** 

y ys «J)f ^U) Sj jt'i»**'! (J^ d^' d-S'^ ^^7 ' — ^ 

^ Ms, U.: “ Ms. jtuijif ® Ms. ^ Ms. sfy 

® Ms. cdid ® Ms. M) ^ Ms. 


246 iHi AlLAHAUAU UJSiVj^ivali i : 5 iUJJLt 3 J]- 

J J=^ s ^ J J ^ J J 

£1^ ^ JIj lJO) ^ ii Ji^ £3* OTL-Ij jtaL^ S ^ Iw^.; u^!w:b 31 

&jjdI|Jj:^ I— ’jlsJ J I_5*^ ^ ujjiajJSi 3! &ssr. uj jpw ^ 

li<« (jjjjJj ijjis ^ ij^i C*^ ^ lif^b i>=i.[j sUjj 

j ,_5^ I:/* u)^ l/^ 3 ^t.S'^ i 

^ ^I a^isalf iSjAisj (tSj^jSi. j,Wf ^r* Ujj jjIj 3 £la.fj 2 j tifj ^ 

flif i_j^i ^ t}S* ^ J 

jJlj j ^^A>.)! ^ !gj ^ Iijjil,^ tcy> ^jftJ y.;l<i>)f (— Sllsi ^ Us^j ^Jsrojlj U^i 
^J^ <Sjt j xjji lSkhi lS> ijjjf ^xe sy b ^ ^)if 

L_5*Jj ^S ^ Ul*SV« LX^Wtil (; jjt >^ 36 '^ lJ3^ 3 iSitlc |,!j!lt ^ Uy^ 

iJ^ i 3 iisaA^ ^lai byj: 

t ^sli ^3 f -■■■"^£ LiWi^l-# ^ju ^fl5 ® Li^llw aIsiI lJ*^ 

Jsw 1^ ^iA- !i_ViVi Icy ils^^ /■* 

.Sic ill! Ly-'JiS^ ij’^ y* c)' J ^<i:i.M!au ^ ^yJi ^ 3 j,!?) y IjjjU,* 

^i! LS^f 0 <sJ 3 3 3 

jl!U,j ^1 ill! ^ ^^sL *0 ^ U ^ftj *3 (J^' U'SG L_Sof <w5jjf 

loijliiu )-slo 'S^ic [^y i-Jlt? ^ ^ Syj*/ &{> t— CU 

3 <si) u-sJ^ Ij Sxc iU)\ tUsJl U ^flj y iiJUrf ^ 

^ i_5*^ 3 ^ ^ ^ (—^3 ^ ijS tvjJc SasAJi 

Jsl^ t_^ 3 ^ci)j ^ £y 1 -^ aJ Susw ^ ^iy J ^ Jli 

U 3 ^y*LA.! us^^fcw t—flii ilSi.1 ijz^ IS sl:^ljij3 iisxl 3 J Sj^iOS ^ 

^iXj U (Jj^ ( I- 1 I i^i-^jis i_ 5 ^i'^ (_-Ja3 ^^SyaJ^ !ii& i^yj 

3 tj Li-vUs lijial ^ 3 ^_J^ 3 Uaxswi ^col £>.■(« 

Sii^ l 3 '^^ (*^ i_S‘^ u-iditw ^iHij s^ 

yt'l ^} laAiwS iJjW i33 3 jJ£j icljuu.i£ uJOjf 


1 Ms. ^ Ms. L^yljrt 

3 Ms. ^ 0 Ms. 

® Ms £jumSu Ms. ,_3*.ia)1 
13 Ms ilj 11 Ms ^yu 


3 Ms, |_j&c 
^ Ms. y'J 
11 Ms <Cju>^x 
1® Ms ii04^5 


4 

8 ■ 
12 ] 

la I 


J 


MA. All WlilAM 
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"^y 3 ^ y^ l- 5 ^ ^ 

A[i^ j fJiwlj kI^av L.^'^ LJif'*iA>j[ J ^^AsJ ^ g j ^ g yl ^ i5-,^J!c 

li lkfS^ J tijji \^* i_i^ (— SvIl^ 

S j^lL**,]? jJlJ ( 25 ^^*^ 3 ^ClsL^ Li 4 *i^.j II <d Bifem-t 

y l^^s:s. ^(kj ^SUtCc Lj ^ ^ t— 

^ ^ LJlSiJ ijf ^ly 

^ilyj (SX^ i — >^j| isLuO L-JlISI iloii^j lr» L-jUj^ is! L_i^ 

(^)^ Ij!^ b li:1 jJU S^ ^)! ^Jsr* LirtaXb ^ Ijb - ^1^4? b* J V^of U 

U (ji^sj! L^iif U ^bl! (Jli ( ^ Sj ^it ^bdl |_5^ i_5^i^ ‘-r’bsssa)! 

lj)tj tjri’jb*'! ^ Xly s!j ^xS!j U ^ A.j^Ujf J\y 

J^' 3'-^ -Hi'c j!y- ^ JlSs U-Ql ^1 ^)1 L^'y 

V l/ l/ J»^ r ‘^'^* ij")’ 4^) Jt^ ‘-^ 

5 S;jl= ^ J (J^^us'^ ^ c^a*j! S J A>s! i_jif <Kl« ^ j 

^fla iale i!)! £*awj ^^a*JOf |_^j<**)! i^f i_f^ 5 i'S^S IfJUJ U ^ 1^)1 ui-oj! L> 

^bsa)! (j^sJ 1^ b*jii ‘^)j^ l:)^'^ [3^'-^ u-Jbi ^ i.:!^!^ 


jj,i= L^iissj! ijb i_yj« ^iJ ,_b>. ^Jiai ibS tuia^! ^ u^jiii-' Sy:s-s ^ ^Ij jXj !iiU 
ijjl fi*a.j itJllf i>LE b! j! >3^ *— ilj? ^ ‘Lbis £:rtij>*^s S^yu !lj 

^^LjSIxh 34 ^'! !j5uj^! jjjkiUb bf iSb 1^ 

fja LikUj ^ Slmj jjf t4* _jb^^ fj'bJ j*juf ^1 ii-%Si 

J SsLu ij>jijJ Lj ^ iSy* j^Jjtctlf 

Cl4i j i*0 tSJAi-f j (Jt?')! biuij ^ (J*^ '1^ tiyjJci# -“b^ 

jtajf ijiJkJ ^ 3 ^uS*^- L:J*^ j jjic i)b ‘ — Sbsi.j (J^wf 

Skiu lib-* jJG iais il'l Lsi-j ^lLi*i»)>'t iijyj b! ^! j_yi^ j ljIc Sabi. 

j,bS! ^ UjJ ^ ^ y 4d) Slb^! 5)jfc) Igalf i_5jba Lj L) ^£ 

(_A^ Synjt ^Jii j Jib! sy-e ^Siijia)! IJZ-^^I:’ ^!^ysjl ^jiwJ ^if 


1 {qudumaii) ^_jA« Would be better reidin^. [A S.] 

2 Ms. ^ Ms - Ms. StsL'I ® Ms. s.vU)S 


IMi. Al-LAJlAliAU UNlVl-.^b i SiUUlUj (J 

SU LS.-«£»,yi lAm^ 

i^sisJb ct.^ 9 Xb ^ ^ysn) ^ c: 4 i^ A-* cjyii ^ ^Lyj 

jlii ^ ^ ij)^ £133) 1 ; ^ LuStsi. XiS^ 1; Ji-S J' tskisj! ijc 

iJ®^ i j jjuvs<« ^ jjSs'l 

3 ^Sdr ^ (_J^ jiiJ 3 ^ l5^^? u5^' ^13 ^ 

O^ ti)^ ij^ i ^ tJ^’ J*^ '--^* ^ 

^Ic l*Jj[ i_>y^ jjla5 I S^lS <d (Ji^ |_/'^ 

St sAz iuf Lsx^ l/^ i ^Asi^ ^ i}^‘ SsiSwfj J l;>J^I 

^yljU ftia j ^j>Ai ^ 5 ^ 

\J^' i \S' Js’^ !:>* tyliub j^^Uiita- Jjc J 

^Is iil lS)j) (_S<; I^Jj! bj I—Cvllaj L_^lSs bf 

^cLlf Jl* — J<- 

ii 3 /^ ^3 I-^ 

ilS5^ Sj !b 1 * 5*3 U 

d55^^'^ UT* ®5 lJ' i_55'^ 

[ j^!l>]j,i< 3 U i_Sj.rf (.5^^^/* 

^yXikct j l^jl ^Ai^Iacf 
JsV^ ^3) li):’)^'''^^ (jT* J5'/ ^ 

5 i_5»isi.! Hsu: j*g'- 5 i 5 3 I_3*/!>J] ^i^y (,<!/ 

^JU? ^ Issa \mi xSil? ti-^fUl! t^ijf 

t_5^ ^^Iltir* ^(st^ uS"^) ^Ujf yf 

iSawSU.) j ^i-* f*iAC i_^f bb 

(J ^^3 

^ Ms. (Interlinear note) ; £j^i ^ Ms. 

^ The Ms. from here upto the end is in Persian handwriting. 

4 Ms I*; 5 6 Ms ^ 7 Ms ^ 


A 


MA ALl I HIMAM 
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^ ^ ^ CL L_tb liy jl [*rttl? Ljfcl ^ 

‘-^-'•i/ i_s5'^ 5 f'^ 3 LiS^I ^-1 

J'^r* 5 k ‘-S'y ^ ^ J ^UJb ^J)Lsjf ^ lJj J 

j j ^ j*^ ^^ei^lJ li^^j L ci^J Ltii <5^6 iUi i_5^) 

jt^'* fjSiJ IjjJi sJc dUt iSUEi-j ^^Lu*Of U j 

j*3 yjf lJ"^) ^ '^y 

^aaJIj ^C ^ 1^:^ Jb ^)'* d5^^ 

dl'l ,>c Jl3j l^<a) J Uavv d) ^■f] ^J ^ ^ 3 u?* } l/ <J'^ l5^) lJ^ 

^ 5 L'aJI l_ ijb J L-fJl jr» ^li jjj)! J LajJ^ ^ liAjkAJbw d)t (jsjjf Ij tw; (SLill 

s!j*u ijJc )^^i (— b dSd-li ^ j Syi-Sl i—Cjjtiw ^ 2\cfj 

iJ^j ^'^y* i_j£ies.j)LL[ ij:^ j y; itJb ^^jujU*uf ^ tj 

lis'y*'^ 3 tls‘y*^^ ^ y 3 1 ^ j^vSsJb 3 j L>^b dv* ^J^Lo S dSsytr* j^Sk. <tl)i 

dijtlsl < — Swj J dsyulf C-^Lft dUl ^ ttot ^Xy UJjUl i_-^f 

^ j X^O.J (J*"^ ‘ ^ iclsLir 3 j cJi,^ ^ 

yt yl ^ t_j^U)f Lf-jfy* il'l like (_jtdj djjc LyC iv* y.c 

;'^ IgUlf J U^jjf dM iJikaX-'i J_jf ys uS*® 7 ^ L*^ ^ 3 ^ 3 ^"“V^ 5 

J^j Jj5>i ex’ / ^ L>- 3 7' U)r ^ t5^’ j® 5 J 

L> !^u> j^'U:! djjf ^ ,_;isj^l l! j liijt ye ^u.)I ll 

IjiL. (i.kr* i_s' c)^ i_5^3'"“ j^WL s^'^Sl 

^^yjasib Igjf y Ljluis 3j yij iJiAsi’ ^ jy.a3 c) 7^ dX* lJ^ 

i_-^'isj Ig^ di)! d*Si.j ^yadl &'fj ye BUjf sj* !j^y^ (Jt^ |_^ 

dUl ^ |_ 5 ‘'J^ y kjjl !«y u Jo jgkSjf y J u dwtyt 

J[i j Liilf t_%0 Igw U Jo ^U:d! 1 d'^il I— i)^ (jk^ diolyf ^c^lSi dj Ji 

t_ii^ Sjyw W L Jo I jjU)J &3all yJXuuj3 djle dUf d^j di'I tike 

bt tiib jji jsjl ^y bf ^L.w djJc dill ^"AL J^ 3 ^ 

1 Ms. (Interlinear note) : <ocjyw 

2 ?\Is. (Interlinear note) . dkLic * Ms. 

^ or id^lw , as the first letter is under a patch of paper. 
® Ms. Ugiii-' 



ZJO 


IHt. A1 jL.A-HAhAU 


ilij. 


V 


y* lK lT J 3 ^ U J £v^ I; 

j IjitiJij jjUSiLjf dS^y*^^' ij*^^ J SiifjUl L_?y 

) ^ly*jf lT* 3 isV^ 5 1:3“ i_s" l 5^ iJS^^ 

^ <s) lijj s^Sf e:^=- ■sill Jli L^w U jjo jjjvW! ^ Uj j( 

lSIJ^ j - i_^i^ Kji^sS ^ <t! U J £jf IjjJ! l1}^ liJjJ llT 5 ‘‘^3'^ 

^ ^ l}^ l 3^3“ 3 i3^ L) ^'U; iljf )Uc.!lf ^ 

Ij? j*^ j.c ^ f j ^ ^3^ l» 5^ 3 *^3^ ^ ^ ^li^ ^tiiMj ia„^l i„3^ 

r*^ l/" 5 ^3’ c!3**^ 3 5 SU ^ Ljjf J^ Is' ^ J‘ 

fjlUj J5'^'4 IwjL) tjili'j ^ U U ^ft) ^ c?'^3^ [*^ £jy 

j'jOoy 1*5^ ^)I ^_53 ijW jJU ^.Njy U jjw:) L_5jf bSy* ^ 4 

^ [*£ ^ J (*^3^'“’ l 3^ 3 j tgliisw SI Lj> tjiwt 

LyC*lcfi ^)f i_/^ u.-'^svll' J i_5^'’' 3 i_5^3' f*^'“’3^ 

SuJsi. 4 ^ ij5^^ 1^3 3^ ,_5’^ U jj J!i ikc 4JI ^jf ys 

4inw 4i^c ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 ^1^ 

j jySjjf i^lSa j L^lfc 1^**^ j*ISw5^^ ^ Ijljt 

sj Sll 4-ii)f ^ si) U j,!LSf ^s ij>J=>-ii ii.'* j ^5*5*)^ l^)!Ss> iJ 

^r* LS-dUsf ^ (jl? UitSll iiS!iil ^js <£v>yi>« )33*“ 3 ^'3^ j 

^y L_jj^ 1^3* 3^ u3* j Iwt^l ^3^ !<* ^^SLw^l ^ 

4^i^ 3 i_2'^^' ^^3 ^ 3^^ 3 s_?'3 •‘^3 ^ y*^ u3^/*^ jJjjwuuf L* j ^^^y l*ii> ^ 

SfSs 1.5-vao J s^jw ^ >^^3 S*4iS^ cjy^! Sif 

l*J«( J i{ls <cJ)f ^ia iiii>'f ijjjb £«vsjl Lao. j Sjsi^sSl jt!L*lt ^ Syi^alf 

Lajf J ^3y^ 3®^ 4 ^ '•' uS’^3 t_.."'l!® ^^yCd 

dl]f lJ 3***3 Uy “i^lf u5^3 ^ 

(JjW J jfjlUj dj! (Jy^j J j=iiJ yi> 5 .>cEi.Mjf Sjjfj ^ Jy j»^ J “Silc 

(_^SM J cT 3 ^ 3 *3“ ‘-^'^ ® u^’* 

^ Ms. I£ SjSla. is jjyy* which gives a better sense, the verb 
must be m the dual, / e J'^- 

^ Ms. (Marginal note) : sLji,'Iy!»si 4;^.^ 



J os' Uj ^£ijt ^ ^ Sjiwv'f ^Sjp^sdl St>^5^ 

;i k^^k uX^ f4^ StxK^ tjjf j j fo^yl j\ 

^ y jf fojy L--^^ 5 3 (J'«3 3 

r* 

lijUt ^t 5jy ^Ijjl ^Jf J- 05 j^! 3 Jt) J>XS\ ^ lJ ^3 J 5 'V'^ lT* 

u 5 *^ tl^3^ ‘'^1)5 ^)l ^ 5 ) ^ *i^ 3 ^ [j,] ^f^l! 5 twv>j( J 

Uc U^ t^JS-<i J*! J U! U J ii) LJ U) Ias Uj i_^ ^ 1 *^*^'! ^aJj: ti^fi> 

L_^ j,]jt ^lliijt J Sjljisjt i^is ^sJaAji ii,^Si-« i£«Li«) !*j jJ) ? J b |*J U t»* ^ iC) U^J ti) 

^ — iCis isJiJt L_jjWl |«*ulA)ij}t J j > ^ ^s lijt t_X>y 


i_jiAla] J IJLlu j j [ 43 U 

l_fijilayi> tiit 


U_aAx,a ^^>,c t ^ lif 
^ ysiiJl 


'“’) cSi" J5'")^ 

,'4^3! ^ M J 

IjJit J ^jmLH c-jli-of J i-y!j^»ii ^ tijS’D U y^!jw fj^t 

j ^ j iifi J^ ijsjfi J 5 IU 3 j i:!sLu, il!t 

J ^Svj ^ -iJJt Ji il’t JS s^fi Sbb. 

tSJjfelj ^[j ix^ X_3^^1 ^ <^Xf* j^LaJ jW.sLu St J ti^ii U 1*^3 

— |4c! J '*■4’' 


1 £ 2 ^^ [|5T^ t^iCcS ^ 

t_^A!£i)t £twjt^ ^ 


t5>3**>? iSs^' J vM' 

iJjMsJt 3 twi^jl ^ 


^£sii^)S tj^y 3 ^litxc iti fj*!cl sis il)l^.oj i.^jl*)f (tJAfijIyt 

^ y Ljjy! Sj,j y s.'!K j=^ y ^'f y ^ 

sy J |*«^I 5 fyxS'S J laSi. ^1 Jw jJ Jbi- L_^yjt Ljj l-Zy 


^ Als. i_3y«sJf ^ Ms. (Interlinear note) : fi>a ^ Ms. l^=o»« ^3 
^ Covered by a patch, of paper, readable under magnifying 
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T t A] LAH.'^nAU UNiVi^Ksl j. 'jiUJLUj^a 


J ^ ^ J lT" 5 ■*’ y ? 1***^ 

J35-" 3 SawiisJlj !g^.^ (i5^ ^ 5 

s!)j^ sjjl iila l_-j^ 'V) 3 y Jj '!»3 

Aj!^ jiSlj y!).)f &S! IJ^Ssw ^l<3> ijjf O-'Sljjj i) J 

A 

Sy,E i;i^ 4 SW ^ ‘SjLoj j ijy (3^7^ j Sjsj,fi 3"7^ !.*^***r* 

3 ( Silij ^ 3 2b*ul ^ 2 j i(if< ds'^ sill ^)t j jEAJ ji^ Sj 

j^J Uj ^ S) iitil^wl ^ SKjjii Isw j ifit/*ys:J Sitx! st^iu U j! &i,r* S ^ iSL* 

jjl <&Uj! s^ !j LS-viJ j ,5 jljI ^e <oy ^t (J-ayj Jf> S 

uiJjj 3 !ay;oo J la^JAAJ AJ 3 !^! lX* 

Sl 3 3 3 3 j ^ 3 ‘■^^^'3 

^Ib L./taa L-ijiaai j^!U 3 3Sj!su,a) 

I^LiESf ^1 Lfl ^ jjiJjjl (__ 5 l' iait jj!^ 3 ! 3 ^34^13 iLcjj!^; 

jttjU <d 1 3 t soi!*!^! ^s cJ'Li'gia.I ^ic lg*^«j 3 3 ^h»JI ()! L^layi Las 

3 [iSi't] 3 (_>yjl j^c lS^s^sm ^jLcS! L^Ijs ^Ic ‘—^'5/ 


■i;«,jt ^lyijl cJiljt 3 (J(a.vjf ^1 tSji'f ^'t 5 ‘— 

lJ’Ljc sj yi; U <— Soy 3 <— S>.’y>o 3 cJXejS Slb^f syo: ^)t <JAr* Lr-^aXn l!s i>y 3 

l__S] 3 I— S'ya iSac i>--^!*i ^ [ ‘ Sc 41 aS 3 ] l_S 4 S! -£; L* i S'' 

3 * j^lsA^Sf 3 foil lJUjoSf i_jL= SS'yjP 3 i> jlsi'oJSl L-SaJi i) U''JM| L* 

Eullta. t—SajL L_i'ii ti*-' y iS^ jl^Vi^Sl ^£j 5 e t_SSl ^ ofy-S! <— S-^ <_J^W 

i*S (S'y ii,Df SlS^ ijUJ ^ y [i— JJ ^ae l-ac\^ i^aA 3 

UjfjAsiJL (_3 '>Lu t>a^ 3 yUcJ tjo^AC LAaiaa;! t_sU<t! ^73^ 

\£f' i (^*^7 {j^ J iiSJL ^J<* ^3 ^ j*jLj : sUK-<"iL3f'<tIj! ^jiL 

SSjkJ^ 3 AASi-jHf jJJjSs ^C |»li 5 Luf sti*^ !^ 3 j! 3 Lgy U ^Jc.!^ ^>-'* S 

tj^3jjf cE^ciu ''^033* iA/astjSj Ajjjli'L (L<aw jSsUajI y 

i*=>-y Sf ^idiic y^ii. ^£ 3^ iU*'! 3 jJ^'I ^Sc 3 SsyujI 3 

^57* •‘^ (3" 7^ ij^ LJ^taii! y ^(JjAst)! ^jii-s ^Ji jb ^ jIb ySu*l 3 

iLjLwjl 3 i^LmssSI^'I ^1 S^i^l 3 l3^'^ 7 SJ^L*]I^*Aj'ar 


1 Ms 


® Ms (Intediacar note) J-a. 


’Ms £U‘ 


I MA AL L, MIMAM 

1*? J J J Ljfco JO ^ b^j( i^ysiJ ^ L^f 

; tiT* L-P 3 lT* cj'^ -'y=^3 lP aab 

!^J-S J,lac J Ujj: j Iglsw JLO ^liif t_^fy» uJjaj iji ^ !^i KiJcLiJ U ^ ^^13 
ititeX^ij 3 i_S‘^^- 3 V^ ^ 3 ^ j W iJUt Lj^b 

3 3 3 3 3 J^f /' ^-L- ^to! <CiL: Ljl^f Jc 

t-jljjt tjixx^! ^ j ^fj-oy! ^ 

^U(! lJU^sI ^ 

!^ jjfiso iSsua-t LjjyaJ! ^ j^Ai-byJ fj*kf .tUf ija.^ i SjWt ^j**t.[A!! ^yS 

i_5^^ i-iyiiK j jSL. jitaj jib jjf LAj tgijsLa ji,0 Uijtyt ^)t 

C^i fib !i^fy« *li: ^)l ■ofyia Uj <£jjj SsLa^ Sj5j 

^ 5^t Ssaia-b ^ i^Lof JS' u3o* <£« jjkiJ 3, ijJ^c Jy ^ Sow: L-si^ 
^a^y* (^J bi' j iGofjf isw ^ <£XJ^ Kj5j iiuSi jjJ ^c Sajilsf* ^ Siiy^S^j 

Jli Sxc. Jjl»j h iilc Jy^ SOJ.C t_ijj ijjt ti!i S^fy* ^ts ^)f wEy^ 

jcjj ^_y*5 (JjUSjOJ (CXlJL ^ jJ? Jjlbu ^Ji)I 

j S“W:i <E>wfcS: li5^ 

iwjJ **i ^ ^ oji^ 1^ iJ^ Tl^~ ^ ^ 

<X*i:^I ^ ^ ujf^ysilf y ^ KbSc ^ i£j,r» 

iXljXr^ J ®*)‘^3 ivwXI lb LOjI^ysjf J ^ !j3j^ SX-S ^ jjf J 

U jOJ ^ i_yf l*e*!^f 3^^*^;^ 3 (*®-'b:,i Sljf sia t_iLa ^JsS Siiy ^ 

UjXSs jby Iwojf ^ Sofjf ^aXe Li^ |»ao<ai ^ 

Siify* 3 i_S*^ ^X^^3 ^ i_J^^ <i:Jj»l*r* 1^ (f.^ ^ 3 ^■S' 

^E l^f iioj/* (lybu Jj-jf j Sii!»)f iiS)*“ ^ 5 

3 (J^ 3 j= [ e3®] LE^ V) 3 y 


^ Ms. (Interlinear note) j_50sLw ow.!^ kEJyaii. 
^ Ms. sUjt ^ Ms. S^ysvlS 5 AIs. dJli 


® Ms. 4.^1 





j iijLa.! jbil j j2*! ^tjja-al ^ ti^salf 

Sj Ijiila i!:jji)l j ^ Sjjsu Sxs 3j h^ s^ ^ ^ ^ (UUi. ^jj ^ 

U SjS’iiJ ^Ijivlla i! I— SojCu S S^va-J dj! Ht df S !li)>i 

Jc |tWl J-^ '-^fiy '-r’j^ [3^ ^J)i^ yLs ^ 

j iAsusj dj«,j j SliAC [j-sv* jjf 5 ^^'jU)t|4jS^lU- ^c Vy^ ijr= 

J jJSaUfjjaj J iiASUJ ^Kl’f >1^ l_yiiit -SA-J^ ; ‘S'-'i*- j j ‘Cjsij 

y^[a>4 ii»>l*t iyy-J fjV'f liAliJtkj y*u j s)! Je j jtLu j ui^*^ 

U j "Lty ^ 1 5r»jj I'bf j il)f j*!^j ^^^Li.c jjiuf j ^^fja.1 

^ J <I>^<< fjdfit J i — |_^iWtVS)t 

^)Uj jijlslJaJu d'! dSj tu^feu (^J U it J j)t 3“'^ 

6AC js^Us J J Ji^^t jt^iit* j*ayft t^ja ^tUj ^ 

jja^Ua-l j days*! d]f 1 * 5 ^ Ls j So^y (_i^ 5 ^3) L:)^ 3 

jJjUjt j ij^ uS^ 3 ^t (t®3A^j Uj: j iT^si-a! 

jjl*j.»)t j S^jJ! Sji3jt ^ j j^jtSKSV* y^St^^ysjt ^ uajiajt '^>l,r< ^js ^ 

1^35*^ d (*»' J|_55«'^ 3 lj5‘^-'’ ^3)^“* iJ^ ) ^idit c^Uli>^ j 

j^jSdt L_is^ ij) dkv}!! 3'-'^ l^''"*^^^ ‘-r’) 3^^ 

^3^ ^ 3 ^ <^1)1 ^y-ldt sy^ ^ du3a- ^ 

tCj 3 da t^jc3^a 3 ^^31-^3*11 LwJtdjsj 4^^5333^)1^ d)t 

^ Ms. (Margin) ^ Ms. dyit ® Ms. djj 

* Ms >U.* twice, 'as the scribe repeats the word at the end 
of a page while beginning the next page. A better reading : 
^,1.. [MS.] 

® his (Marginal note) : ,j>h J*:^., incorrect reading for 

JwsCS. 

® Ms, (Interlinear note) : U (_jtya^ . 
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N.B . — ^For an. Introduction and notes to this work, see 
Voi. XI, pp. 263 — 297 of the Allahabad University Studies. 
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OXIDATION OF GLUCOSE IN PRESENCE OF 
INSULIN, GLUTATHIONE AND 
OTHER SUBSTANCES 

^ C. C. Palit and N R. Dhar 

In a previous publication (Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc. 
1934, i!, 661) it has been shov/n that the induced oxidation of 
glucose by air in presence of ferrous hydroxide acting as an 
inductor, is greatly increased if small amounts of manganous 
hydroxide is added to the ferrous hydroxide. Thus the oxida- 
tion of glucose in presence of ferrous hydroxide ( = 0.0468 
gram) alone is 4 33% and after the addition of manganous 
hydroxide ( = 0.00328% grm.) to ferrous hydroxide the oxida- 
tion of glucose IS mcreased to 48.26%. Similarly the induced 
oxidation of glucose in presence of cerous hydroxide 
( = 0.1069 gtm.) is accelerated by manganous hydroxide. 
Hence our results show that the joint action of the two in- 
ductors is much greater than their additive values. 

We have also shown that small amounts of copper stimu- 
late matkedly the induced oxidation of glucose and other food 
materials. 

In this communication, we are submitting our results on 
the oxidation of glucose in presence of insulin and glutathione 
actmg singly or in mixtures aided by different inorganic catalysts 
and sohd surfaces. It is well known that both insulin and 
glutathione are excellent reducing agents taking up oxygen 
directly. 

Experimental 

The expetimental work was carried on m the same way 
as described in a previous paper (C. C. Palit and N. R. Dhar 
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ir lad Chem. Soc 1934,/;, 66i) The followm,' 
e been obtained 

Volume of ait passed=36. j litres in 13 hours, 
lutathione taken=o.o5 grm. and the amount insu 
o units. Each of the substances taken as inductor 
1. Amount of sodium phosphate added=o.a8i 
cc. of giucose=o. 2308 grm. of CuO (Blank). 


Tab/e No. i 
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1 

Percentage amount of oxidi 
glucose in presence c 


4a 

P 

Vi 




Substance used as 
surface and 
inductor 

Amount of 
taken in grm. 

Substance 

alone 

Substance 

+ 

0 2880 
grm. of 
S^odmra- 
phosphatc 

Substance 
+ 0 05 
grm. of 
gluta- 
diionc 

Titanium dioxide . 

I 000 

19 9 

22,4 

31.3 

Silica 

>5 

17 5 

25 7 

32 9 

Cerous hydroxide . . 

99 

100.0 

zoo 0 

97 3 

Ferrous „ 


39 8 

71 06 

34.05 

Manganous „ . 


65 07 

96 4 

61 4 
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Table No 2 


Substance used as 
surface and 
inductor 

Amount of Substance taken 
in grm. 

Percentage amount of oxidation of 
glucose in presence of 

Substance 
4- 10 
units of 
insulin 

Substance 
+ 10 
units of 
insulin 
+ 0 2880 
grm. of : 
Sodium ■ 
phosphate 

Substance 

+ 

units of 

insulin + 

0 03 grm 
gluta- 
thione 

Substance +10 units 
of insulin + 0.05 
grm, of glutathione 
-f- 0.2880 grm. of 
sodium phosphate 

Titanium dioxide ' 

1 .000 

2 Z.O 

30*0 

27 6 

10.4 

Silica 

>9 

18 I 

36.1 

39.16 

53 - 9 S 

Cerous hydroxide 


100 0 

100 0 

96 66 

97-7 

Ferrous „ 


93.76 

86 5 

81, S 

85 .26 

Manganous „ 

>3 

5 

96 79 

64 2 

84.7 


The foregoing results recorded in Table No. i show 
at glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air in presence of 
lid surfaces like titanium dioxide, siEca etc. but m presence 
the hydroxides of cerium, iron and manganese, which not 
dy act as surfaces but as inductors as well, the oxidation is 
uch greater than with titanium dioxide or silica. When 
dium phosphate is added along with the surface, the oxidation 
appreciably increased. When glutathione is added, the 
idation in presence of titanium dioxide and silica is also 
creased but with the hydroxides of cerium, iron and manga- 
se, there is a slight decrease in the oxidation of glucose, 
presence of both phosphate and glutathione, the oxidation 
glucose is still further accelerated in the cases of titanium 
oxide and silica but with the hydroxides of cerium, iron and 
anganese, the oxidation in presence of glutathione and phos- 
late is appreciably less than that with phosphate alone. 

From the results recorded in Table No. 2, it is seen that 
presence of insulin, the oxidation of glucose aided by titanium 
oxide, silica, cerous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide and manga- 
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"se hydroxide respectively is increased In this tespec 
ihavlout of insulin and glutathione is practically the 
at in presence of phosphate, insulin seems also to acce 
le oxidations but glutathione appreciably retards the ( 
on in presence of phosphate. A mixture of glutathion 
isulin is appreciably better than either insulin or glutal 
one with titanium dioxide or silica as surface but wit 
iductors cerous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide ot mang 
ydroxide, a mixture of insulin and glutathione appears 
■ss ejffective. 

Oxidation of glucose in presence of (i) insulin, (ii) gli 
ne and (iii) a mixture of insulin and glutathione cont 
adium phosphate and metalhc chlorides as inductors* 

Volume of air passed=75.o litres in 30 hours, 10 < 
lucose solution=o. z3o 8 grm. of CuO (Blank), 20 c 
adium phosphate solution=o.288 grm. of sodium phos 
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Amount of Sodium 
phosphate taken 
in 20 c.c, of solu 
tion in grm* 

Amount of gluta 
thione added in 
gfm. 

Amount of insulin 
added in units 

Amount of feme 
chloride in zo c,c 
of the solution 
taken in terms of 
Fca O3 in grm. 

Amount of cupric 
chloride added in 
grm. 

Amount of manga 
nese chloride 
added in gtm. 

Percentage amount 
of glucose 
oxidised 

0 2880 

Nil 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

21.4 


J» 


0 001452 

>» 

99 

24 7 

»» 

9> 

>9 

» 

0 0001 

99 

26 5 

» 

9> 

>9 

99 

Nil 

0 0001 

27 1 


99 

93 

99 

0.0001 

0.0001 

32.2 

0 2880 

Nil 

TO 

0 0290 

Nil 

Nil 

62 2 


99 

99 

9» 

0 000: 

» 

So 4 

» 

99 

>9 

99 

Nd 

0 ooox 

77-2 

99 

9» 

99 

99 

.0001 

0.0001 

i 

81 I 

0 2880 

0 05 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

^ 51 5 

99 

99 

99 

0.001452 

99 i 

9> 

57 ^ 

39 

» 

99 

»> 

0.0001 

99 

61 7 

9 } 


9> 


Nil 

0.0001 

62.4 

99 

9> 

a 

99 


0 0001 

67.3 

0 2880 

0 05 

Nil 

0.0290 

Nil 

Nil 

77 ^ 

99 

99 

99 

>9 

0.0001 

» 

82 0 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

Nil 

0.0001 

79 ® 

» 

99 

99 

99 

i 

0.0001 

0.0001 

85 7 

0 2880 

0 05 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

58.6 

9> 

>9 

99 

0.01452 

99 

9 > 

68 2 

3 > 

99 

9 * 

39 

0 01 

99 

48. Q 

93 

99 

99 

9> 

Nil 

0,01 

J2.5 

99 

99 

9> 

99 

0 01 

O.OI 

48 7 

99 

9J 

39 

99 

0 0001 

0. 000 I 

72 4 

0 28S0 

0,05 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

56.9 

99 

99 

>9 

0.001452 

39 

39 

60. 5 

39 

99 

99 

99 

0.0001 

33 

64 8 

;> 

9? 

» 

99 

Nii 

0,0001 

<35 5 

» 

>3 

99 

99 

0.0001 

0 0001 

70.2 


n pievious publication (H. L. Dube and N. R. Dhar 
Phys. Chem, 1932, 56, 444) we have shown that glucose 
iised in presence of insulin alone and the amount of 
ion increases by the addition of phosphate. From the 
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ats in Table No. 1, it is clearly seen that the amount 
of glucose IS appreciably incteased when ferric 
led to a mixture of phosphate and insulin. It is also 
amount of oxidation of glucose is retarded by the 
ithei cupric chloride or manganous chloride or a 
pric and manganous chlorides to the same amount 
)ride. Exactly similar results are obtained using 
astead of insulin under identical conditions but 
f oxidation of glucose In presence of glutathione is 
lan that in presence of insulin as will be evident 
S[o. 11. From the results in Tables III and IV 
that the amount of oxidation of glucose in a 
sulin and phosphate increases with the concentra- 
chloride. In other words, the greater the amount 
mide, the greater is the amount of oxidation of 
other interesting fact may be observed that with 
ount of ferric chloride, the amount of oxidation 
■creases by -the addition of very minute amount 
ther cupric chloride or manganous chloride or a 
)th. Hence traces of copper or manganese occur- 
)r in mixtures of both act as an accelerator in the 
glucose, whereas in presence of larger amount of 
anganese or a mixture of both, each one acts as a 
le oxidation. Exactly similar results are obtained 
lione mstead of insulin as will be evident from 
IV, V and VIL In this case also the amount of 
glucose in presence of glutathione is greater than 
nee of insulin. 

suits in Tables VII and VHI show that the amount 
of glucose in presence of a mixture of glutathione 
aided by phosphate and metallic salts is slightly 
that in presence of glutathione alone. 

IS to the authors that the following agencies are 
t bringing about the oxidation of food materials 
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not only in animal life but also in plant respiration. 

(1) Reducing agents like glutathione chlorogcnic acid, 
ascorbic acid, Palladin’s “respiratory chromogens” 
Keilin’s cytochrome, Warburg’s “Ovoflavin” “lacto- 
flavin” internal secretions etc. These substances 
take up oxygen directly from the air and induce the 
oxidation of food materials. 

(2) The surface of plant and animal cells. 

(3) The presence of small quantities of iron and traces 
of manganese and copper compounds. 

(4) Mild alkahes and phosphates. 

(5) Sunlight. 

All these agencies seem to have their relative importance 
in causing the oxidation of the food materials possible in the 
plant and animal tissues, although they are not oxidised in the 
air outside. There is, reason to believe that in animal oxidation, 
the internal secretions play an important role. It is ■well kno'^m 
that Nature hardly depends on one agency in carrying on its 
mechanism and in bringing about the oxidation of glucose and 
other oxidisable materials seems to take recourse to the fore- 
going agencies, which have been shown to accelerate the 
oxidation of food materials by air. 

Several years ago one of us stated that the internal secre- 
tions act as inductors in the oxidation of food materials 
(Compare Dhar — Chemie der Zelle und Gewebe 1926, £3 np). 
It is gratifying to note that this view is being supported by 
medical men and physiologists (Compare S, Wright’s Applied 
Physiology, Oxford University Press 1931 page 402). 


SUMMARY 

I. Glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air in 
presence of solid surfaces hke titanium dioxide, silica, cerium 
hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide, manganous hydroxide. The 
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oxidation m the case of these hydroxides which also act as in 
ductors IS much greater than with titamum dioxide or silica, 
In presence of sodium phosphate, the oxidauon aided by the 
above substances is appreciably increased. 

2. In presence of glutathione, the oxidation with titanium 
dioxide or sihca is also increased, but with the hydroxides, 
there is a slight decrease in the oxidation. 

3 . In presence of both phosphate and glutathione, the 
oxidation of glucose is still farther increased, but with the 
hydroxides, the oxidation is appreciably decreased and is less 
than that in presence of phosphate alone. 

4- In presence of insulin, the oxidation of glucose with 
titanium dioxide, silica, and the hydroxides increases. In this 
respect the behaviour of insulin and glutathione is practically 
the same. In presence of phosphate, insulin accelerates the 
oxidations but glutathione retards them. A mixture of insulin 
and glutathione acts better than either insulin or glutathione 
with titanium dioxide or silica and appears to be less effective 
with the hydroxides as inductors. 

5. The amount of oxidation of glucose is appreciably 
increased when ferric chloride is added to a mixture of insulin 
and phosphate or of glutathione and phosphate, the oxidation in 
the latter being much greater than in the former. 

6. The oxidation in a mixture of insulin and phosphate 
or of glutathione and phosphate increases with the concentra- 
tion of ferric chloride. Traces of copper or manganese occui- 
ring singly or in mixtures of both, act as an accelerator, but m 
presence of larger amounts of the same, each one acts as a 
retarder in the oxidation of glucose in presence of either insulin 
and phosphate or glutatliione and phosphate. 

7. In presence of a mixture of insulin and glutatliione 
aided by phosphate and metallic salts the oxidation is slightly 
greater than that of glutathione alone. 

8. Reducing agents like glutathione, chlorogenic acid, 
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scorbic acid internal secretions etc. act as inductors taking 
jp oxygen directly from air and thus induce the oxidations of 
bod materials. 

Chemical Laboratory 
Allahabad University 
Allahabad 



NITROGEN FIXATION AND A20T0BACTER COUNT 
ON THE APPLICATION OF MOLASSES AND 
SUGARS TO THE SOIL IN FIELDS 

Part I 

By E. V. Seshachartulu 

In publications from this laboratory it has been shown 
by Dhat and Mukerji that nitrogen fixation takes place on the 
addition of energy-rich substances hke sugars (cane-sugar and 
glucose) or molasses to the soil. They have shown that the 
fixation of nitrogen not only takes place in ordinary soils but 
also in sterihsed soils on the addition of energy-rich materials, 
when exposed to sunlight. From the results of their experi- 
ments, the above authors have concluded that nitrogen fixation 
in tropical soils is not only a bacterial process but due also to 
the photo-chemical and induced oxidations going on side by side 
since soil contains oxides of metals like iron, manganese, 
titanium etc. and is exposed to sunhght for several hours daily. 

According to the bacterial theory the nitrogen fixation 
is due to the non-symbiotic organisms such as clostridium and 
Azotobacter which are partially responsible for the fertility 
of soils leaving apart the symbiotic bacteria leguminos^. 
Clostridium works more or less under serobic conditions 
and thus it seems probable that the nitrogen obtained from 
the air by this orgamsm does not add any considerable quantity 
to the soil supply under aerobic conditions. The other organ- 
ism namely Azotobacter is present in abundance in aU tropical 
soils. This organism is aerobic and is mainly responsible for the 
non-symbiotic fixation of nitrogen from air. Many workers 
have shown that Azotobacter in culture media fixes atmos- 
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phene nitrogen on the addition of energy neh substances like 
carbohydrates and increase in numbers -with increase of 
fixation of nitrogen. But so far nobody has been definite about 
the nitrogen fixation in field conditions due to Azotobacter. 

No quantitative work has been done either in cultures or 
in soil under natural conditons to obtain a relation between 
the actual increase in the Azotobacter numbers and the fixation 
of atmospheric mtrogen on the addition of energy-rich subs- 
tances like carbohydrates. The present investigation was there- 
fore undertaken by the author to determine how the Azotobacter 
in soils under natural conditions will be affected by the applica- 
tion of molasses which contains about 6o % of carbohydrates 
and whether there is any correlation between the Azotobacter 
numbers and the amount of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Another aim of the present work is to ascertain whether the 
fixation of atmospheiic nitrogen in tropical soils is mainly a 
bacterial process or due also to other agencies namely photo- 
chemical and induced or catalytic oxidations. 

Different amounts of molasses lo and 30 Kilograms were 
added to two equal plots of land of area 144 sq ft. in the 
University grounds and a third plot of equal area was kept as 
control without the addition of molasses. The Azotobacter 
count and the nitrogen estimations (ammoniacal, nitric and 
total nitrogen) of all the three plots were made before the 
addition of molasses. The plots were dug up twice a month and 
the same amount of water was added to the three plots at the 
same time. At regular intervals the Azotobacter count and 
the nitrogen estimations of the plots w'ere done. 

The following conclusions were drawn by the author 
as a result of the experimental results ; — ■ 

(i) Azotobacter numbers do increase in abundance and 
reach a maximum where they remain more or less 
stationary and help the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen when molasses or sugars are added to the soil 



(2) No cortelation or direct proportionality between the 
Asiotobacter mmbets and the nitrogen fixed is ob- 
served. 

(3) In the control plot Azotobacter numbers remain more 
or less stationary. 

(4) Nitrogen fixation in the tropical soils is not mainly 
a bacterial process but being aided by photo-chemical 
and induced or catalytic oxidations going on 
simultaneously. 

(j) Not only the available nitrogen but also the total 
nitrogen of the plots increases considerably on the 
application of molasses. 

(6) Moisture content of the molassed plots is always 
greater than the control. 
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A iJKJlltAL SlUDY ue ACUVii NITROGEN 
PHENOMENON 


L S. Mathur. 

{P^sics Department j Allahabad Umversitji) 

. INTRODUCTION 

The fitst observation on what is now called Active 
Nitrogen appears to have been made by E. Warburg^ in 1884, 
who found that if a discharge is passed through Nitrogen in 
presence of traces of Oxygen a ‘whitish, shimmering cloud’ 
appears in the tube. But the first systematic experiments on 
pure Nitrogen were performed by E. P. Lewis^ in 1902, in 
Warburg’s laboratory at the university of Berhn. Lewis show- 
ed that the glow can be produced when a disruptive discharge is 
passed through flowing Nitrogen gas The glow persists much 
farther away from the electrodes in the flowing gas; he naturally 
concluded that the gas is activated in the discharge space, but 
continues to show this activity for some time even after the 
discharge is withdrawn. Many important observations on the 
spectrum of the afterglow, as it was called, were performed by 
E. P. Lewis. The spectroscopy of the afterglow was carried 
out in great detail by Fowler and Strutt^ (Lord Rayleigh II) 
between the years 1911-1918 and Lord Rayleigh continued to 
perform many interesting observations alone. 

The first theory of the phenomenon was given by M. N. 
Saha and N. K. Suifl in 1926, and the theory has had amazing 
adventures m subsequent years. In spite of the enormous 
amount of work the phenomenon appears to be still mysterious. 
I have therefore, m the present article attempted to make an 
exhaustive and critical survey of all experimental and theoretical 
investigations on the subject. 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS FOR PRODUCIN 
ACTIVE NITROGEN 


The activated fotm of Nittogea is usually piepa 
two methods — (i) By passing a condensed discharge (alsc 
disruptive discharge) m a current of purified Nitro£ 
By an electrodeless discharge in a bulb filled with gas 
low pressure. 

(i) In the first methodj Active Nitrogen is produ 
introducing Nitrogen into a discharge tube whose elei 
are made up of either Ai, Pt or W; these are attached 
secondary terminals of a large induction coil or to tl 
minals of a 22,000 volt transformer. This method w 
developed by E. P. Lewis who used the following a 
ment ; — • 

The discharge was passed from an induction coil, 
the secondary terminals a condenser was placed while i 
gap was placed in series as shown in Fig. i. 



A continuous stream of Nitrogen was passed ^ 
pressure through the exciting tube. From here it was 
mto a side tube provided with quartz-windows, so tl 
spectrum could be photographed end-on. 

Spurious results may, however, vitiate the expt 
when this method of excitation is used. It is often ol 
that the Second Positive bands together with the line 
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and N+ are present when proper precautions are not taken to 
eliminate stray light from the exciting discharge Sometimes 
the earthing arrangements are not good and stray discharge 
may pass through the afterglo'w space. These spurious effects 
are eliminated by two methods: (i) by use of the method of 
sectored disc, (2) By giving several rectangular bends to the 
observation tube, so that stray light from the exciting discharge 
does not fall on the afterglow space. 

The sectored disc method is due to E. P. Lewis^. In 
this a large metalhc disc provided with ten projecting sectors 
with intervals of several centimeters between them was used. 
These acted as intermittent screens when the disc was rotated 
at a uniform rate by a motor. An adjustible contact allowed 
the current to be broken at any given phase of the sector. 
Thus the afterglow space was exposed only when the discharge 
was actually cut off. 



Fig 2 

Johnson and Jenkins® have also described in their experi- 
ments the same type of magnetic interrupter. It was intro- 
duced into the primary circuit of an induction coil. The inter- 
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mpter had three solenoidal cods cotfesponding to three 
prongs I placed at 120’=’, which made periodic contact with a 
mercury surface M as shown in Fig. 2. A disc P consisting of 
three sections of 60° angle was fixed to the axle of the inter- 
rupter and 'tuned’ so that observation of the light from the 
tube D was possible only when the discharge current was off. 

The second method of cutting off stray light is to bend 
the discharge tube at right angles to the observation tube and 
to put one or two earthed metallic gauges in the way of the 
flowing activated gas, so that the discharge is all conducted 
to earth and nothing passes through the afterglow. This was 
done by Kichlu and Acharya®. 

(2) Later experiments have shown that the afterglow is 
also generated when an electtodeless ring discharge is passed 


R 





Fig- 3 

in a bulb filled with Nitrogen at appropriate low pressure. 
The pyrex bulb of a suitable size was employed. A coil of a 
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few turns was placed along the diameter of the bulb and con 
nected to an oil-insulated condenser of 'oiiIaF capacity as 
shown in Fig. 3 . 

The other sides of condensers Q Cg were connected to a 
transformer rated at 24000 volts and sixty cycles. A spark-gap G 
of I cm. was placed across the terminals of the condenser and an 
air-blast was allowed to play on it. The uniform flow of the gas 
through the bulb was regulated by mtroducmg rhe gas through a 
reservoir A of considerable size and then through a capillary tube 
B to the bulb D as shown in Fig. 4. The reservoir A was con- 
nected to a graduated manometer C which keeps the pressure 
within it constant. The pressure within A is kept at about So 
cms. of mercury. Lord Rayleigh'^ employed a standard pressure 
of O' 003 5 cm to obtain the electrodeless ring discharge. 

Nitrogen employed in these experiments can be prepared 
(i) By any chemical means e.g., a pure variety of Nitrogen is 
obtained by heating BaN as shown by Tiede® and Domcke (2) 
Commercial Nitrogen cylinders can be employed in which case 
the gas has to pass through a series of tubes containing purifiers 
principally (a) Adkahne Pyrogallol solution [22% aqueous 
solution of Pyrogallol mixed with five or six times as much 
KOH solution (3 ; 2)] whch will remove the excess of Oxygen 
present in the gas (b) Phosphorus Pentoxide (c) Potassium 
Hydroxide (d) Calcium Chloride, to remove the last traces of 
moisture. If an aspirator is used as a reservoir for Nitrogen 
then the gas can be pumped by means of a Gaede Pump and 
the exhaust gas can again be pumped back to the reservoir. Thus 
the whole arrangement becomes automatic and long exposures 
can be given at a time. 

SPECTRUM OF THE AFTERGLOW 

Perhaps, next to the persistence of the afterglow, the 
spectrum itself is the most interesting phenomenon, in the 
study of the active modification of Nitrogen. 
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Fig. 4 
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P Lew s2 m his oagiml work found that the spectntm 
icrglow was quite characteastic He observed that by 
sectoted disc for the observation of the afterglow the 
Positive group of Ng bands does not occur while the 
s of the First Positive group persisted and there were 
few lines due to foreign atoms, hke A, 5461 of the 
T atom. Some of the bands of his plates remained un- 
d and their origin was clearly established through the 
’ Fowler and Strutt. 

the early stages of their investigations on the active 
ition of Nitrogen, Fowler and Strutt found that the so- 
fterglow spectmm consisted of three groups of bands 
■hey termed a, [3 and 7 bands of the afterglow 
n. The wave-lengths and wave-numbers of these 
•e given in tables i, z, 3. 


Tahk I. Visible d-hanis of the AJtergloiv 


Wave-length 

A°.U 

1 Frequency 

1 cm.“r 

Intensity 

1 

6322-73 ) 

13812 

2 

6252 81 j. Red 

15989 

' 5 

6185 '44/ 

16165 

7 

j8j4-6cf . 

17076 

4 

3804*28 >■ Yellow 

17224 

10 

57 J 5 * 2 oJ 

17371 

8 

3442*23 ^ 

18370 

I 

3407*08 > Gfeen 

18489 

; 5 

3372*781 

18607 

5 

5053*6 -j 

19782 

2 

1 Green 



6030-8 1 

19872 

1 

2 

1 
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Table z ^-bands of tl e Afterglow 


S. No. 

Wave-length 

A“. U 

Fiequency 

cm 

I 

43i2'3 1 

23183 1 


4296 5 J 

23268 J 

2 

4042 8 ] 

24728 ■) 


4028 7 j 

24815 J 

3 

5801 •9') 

26295 1 


3789 ‘3 J 

26383 J 

4 

3384‘7l 

27888 1 


357i*9 1 

27981 J 

5 

3387 2} 

29514] 


3376 8 J 

2960J j 


3207 4 1 

31169 1 


3198-4 J 

31^37/ 

7 

3043 -2 1 

32851 ) 


303J 0 [ 

32940 ] 

8 

2893 *0 1 

54';56 ] 


2885 -4 J 

34<547 J 

9 

2754'5 1 

36294 \ 


2747 9 J 

36381 1 

10 

2626 9 I 

38057 1 


2620 9 J 

38144 j 

II 

2509-0 ") 

39843 1 


2305 2j 

39937 J 

12 

2951-2 1 

33875 ] 


2944 0 j 

53938 1 

13 

2923 -8 1 

34192 ] 


2916 2 1 

34281 J 

14 

2809 7 

35381 I 


2802 7 3 

35670 J 

*5 

2786-5 ) 

33877] 


2780-1 ) 

33690! 


Intensity 

1 

2 

6 

9 

10 

10 

9 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Z 

Z 
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Table 3 . i-bands of the Afterglow 

Wave-length Frequency Intensity 


A“. U. 

cm 

3009 55 

53217 

2859’8o 

34957 

2722-43 

36721 

2595 -So 

30512 

2478-90 

4O32S 

2370-58 

42174 1 

2269-57 

44047 1 

2154-80 

46495 
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In the later investigations of Fowler and Strutt it was 
definitely proved that the visible group of bands designated by 
a-bands consists of a selection of the First Positive bands of 
Nitrogen, while the p and y bands are really the members of the 
band systems of the NO-molecule which is probably formed 
in the observation tube due to the presence of Oxygen or 
compounds of Oxygen. Their experiments showed that p and 
Y bands were not connected with the a-gtoup and their intensity 
depended to a great extent on the presence or absence of 
Oxygen or Oxygen yielding compounds. In fact they were 
able to remove aU these bands completely by proper purifica- 
tion of the sample of Nitrogen giving rise to the afterglow. 

It was thus shown without question that the a-gtoup 
of bands of the afterglow spectrum was merely a few bands 
belonging to the First Positive Group of Nitrogen with 
different relative intensities from those when this group is 
obtained by the usual electric discharge. 

An infra-red spectrum of the afterglow taken by Kichlu 
and Acharya revealed the most important fact that while m the 
visible and ultta-violet there is a peculiar selection of the First 
Positive bands, in the infra-red the afterglow bands appeared 
without any particular distinction. The infra-red afterglow was 
studied further by G Carlo ^ only recently. He obtained 
(i2, 12), (ii, ii) bands of this group and at the limit of the 
red region found that (4, 1 ) band appeared with enhanced 
intensity. 

To sum up, we may say that the spectrum of the after- 
glow comprises only some of the bands of the First Positive 
Group of Nitrogen. In fact all the bands from v'=4 to 
are observed with an anomalous distribution of intensity, AH 
the afterglow bands so far observed by different authors have 
been enclosed within a closed boundary indicated in Table 4 
with thick lines. 
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T able j Observed & cakulated intensities of a bands of y 



i 

1 Active Nitrogen 

Ordmar 

Transi' 

tion 

i 

1 A‘’. U 
Kneser^® 

Intensity 
! observed in 
ct-band 
’ by Kneser^® 

i 

Intensity 
of a-bands 
by Fowler^. 

Intensity in 
ist-j-ve band 
by McLennai 
and Rudy^ 

4-1 

6788 

2 

j 


4 

5-2 

6704 

4 


5 

6-3 

6624 

! 6 

i 1 


5 

6-2 

6070 

3 


2 

7-4 

t >545 

4 


5 

7-3 

6014 

I 


3 

8-5 

6469 

2 


5 

8-4 

5959 

I 

i 

3 

9-6 

6394 

3 


6 

9-5 

J906 

2 

1 

5 

10-7 

6323 

6 

2 

4 

10-6 

5855 

6 

4 

5 

10-5 

I 5442 

1 

Z 

I 

1 

1 1-8 

6252 

' 10 

5 

3 

1 1-7 

J804 

1 

‘ 10 

10 

0 

1 1-6 

5407 

8 i 

1 

5 

0 

12-9 

6185 

5 ; 

I 1 

0 

iz-8 

5755 

6 

1 

8 

1 

4 


5575 

5 

5 

0 

11-5 

5053 


2 


12-6 

5031 


2 




STUDY Ot ACTTVl' NltROGEN pKUNOMEf^ON 

It Will be intetesting to note thek peculiar 
compared with the normal spectrogram of the Fust Positi\ t, 
bands. Theoretical and observed intensities of these ban s art 
given in Table 5 . 

Johnson and Jenkins^, Okubo and Hamadat®, have con 
ciustvely proved that the Second Positive bands of Ng ate c 
finitely absent from the spectrum of the light of the aftet 
glow, provided it is free from the stray hght which conics 
from the exciting discharge due to internal reflections. 

PRESENCE OF ATOMIC NITROGEN 

In a previous accounP^ regarding the theories which ai~ 
tempt to offer rather imperfectly the explanation of this in- 
teresting phenomenon, we tried to show that atomic Nitiogcn 
cannot exist in a segregated afterglow which is found to persi^'t 
for extraordinarily long periods. It will be enough to mention 
here that the direct experiments hke those of Wrede/® Broad' 
way, and Jackson^® are investigations in which the content > 
of the discharge space have been allowed to mingle with t-ic 
molecules produang the afterglow. Therefore it cannot be 
estabhshed definitely that atomic Nitrogen exists in the spaet. 
where the observations are made on the afterglow. Spectti 
copic experiments such as those of Kichlu and Acbarya^^ in 
search the resonance lines of Nitrogen also give negative re. 
suits. In view of these conclusions we are led to beHeve that 
atomic Nitrogen has nothing to do with the production and 
persistence of the afterglow. 

PRESENCE OF IONISED NITROGEN 

Careful experiments to detect the presence of 10ns in iht 
afterglow have also given negative results although the origin i| 
results of Fowler and Stmtt® lead to the conclusion that rJiL- 
conductivity of the gas is of the order of a salted Bunsen hana. 
This IS probably due to the fact that there is a leakage of 
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charge from the discha ge space to the expcnraentai space 
When adequate precaution is taken for removing all ions m 
the flowing Nitrogen gas by means of a number of grids 
placed in the path of the gas, which are connected to the 
earth, the gas flowing beyond the gnds still shows the after- 
glow phenomenon, but no electrical conductivity is observed. 

SPECTRUM OF THE EXCITING DISCHARGE 

It will be important to compare the spectrum of the 
afterglow with that of the exciting discharge. It was noaced 
long ago by Fowler and Strutt that an ordinary discharge in 
Nitrogen producing only the hne spectrum fails to develop the 
afterglow. They further noticed that even if a condensed dis- 
charge is employed in such a manner that the band spectrum is 
not developed then the afterglow also does not appear. The 
effect of the condenser is to reduce the intensity of the First 
Positive bands, to heighten that of the Second Positive bands 
and to suppress that of the Third Positive bands. They found 
that in addition to the above-mentioned bands a new series of 
Nitrogen bands appeared which were not recorded before and 
m conformity with Deslandres terminology designated them as 
“Fourth Positive” bands. They, however, form a characteristic 
feature of the spectrum producing the afterglow. 

Herzbergi® made a systematic study of the spectrum of 
the afterglow discharge and found that the arc lines of Nitrogen 
in the red and in the infra-red are present in the spectrum of 
the exciting discharge. 

N 2^2 or [^P— CS, 4 p, 2 P )3 

The spark hues due to the transitions 

N+ zp (51 — ^p) [®P — ®P] etc. 

were also observed. 

It is mentioned that the arc hnes and the spark lines in 
the exciting discharge occur with great intensity before an 
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intensive afterglow can occur In a discharge which is just not 
giving the afterglow these also do not occur The spark lines 
become less intense at high pressure but the conelation 
between the appearance of the arc lines and the production of 
the afterglow is not very striking. 

Bay and Steiner^® also confirmed the results of Herzberg 
and showed that the arc spectrum of N appears in the 
negative glow of the activated gas and further m the same 
glow the red and the ultra-violet arc lines of Nitrogen are also 
to be found. 


EFFECT OF SURFACES 

It has been noticed by all workers that surfaces have got 
a marked effect on the persistence of the afterglow. It was 
early observed by Wiliey^^ that a piece of gauge covered with 
black oxide of copper at once destroyed the afterglow. Recently 
Lord Rayleigh'^ has shown that the deactivating influence of 
surfaces can be entirely removed by treating the surface with 
either a thin layer of Sulphuric Acid or Meta-phosphonc Acid. 
Bulbs whose surfaces have been rinsed with these reagents 
preserve the afterglow for a period of about six hours. Lord 
Rayleigh tried to find out the law of decay of luminosity for 
the Active modification of Nitrogen possessing such a long life. 

VARIATION OF THE LUMINOSITY OF 
AFTERGLOW WITH TIME 

It has been found that the luminosity of the afterglow 
varies with time in a definite manner. From the law of decay 
of luminosity it has been possible to determine the type of 
chemical change — whether it is monomoleculai or bi-molecular 
change. The theory of the method is given below. 

In an elementary process, let there be a active particles 
and molecules and let their number per unit volume be n 


3 ^ 
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and N respectively Then the number of elementary processes 
for an element of time dt is proportional to n“ NP dt. 

A n« dt. 


— dn = 
or = AN^dt. 

or = ANPdt. 

a — I 


n = [(a — i) (ANPt+C)]’-/*^^^* 

Now the intensity I is given by 


I = 


B 


dn 


dt 

= AB n“ nP 

/. 1= ABNI^ [(a-i) (AN^t+Qf^'-" 

When a=i, it is a monomolecular change. 
a =2 jj „ „ bi-molecular change. 

«~3 « « „ tri-molecular change. 

Now for a monomolecular change 
I =ABNP e-ANpt+C 

i.e. log I varies exponentially with time for a mono-molecular 
change. 

For a bi-molecular change a=z. 

I - ABN^ (AN^t+Q-a 

I 


or = ABNP (AN^t-f C) 


VI 


= Constant Xt-h Constant. 


i-o- varies directly as the time interval for a bi-molecular 

change. 
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a tn moleculaf change a 3 

I ^ ABN^ [z CAN^t+a]-s /2 

pyi = Constant Xt + Constant, 
vanes directly with time inten’-al t for a tri-molecular 


erent workers like Angerer^i, Rudy^^, Kneser^^, 
and Klinkmann, Willey^® and Lord Rayleigh® have 
ind out the law of decay of the afterglow and the 
the chemical change thereftom, 
ferer investigated the rate of diminution of the after- 
1 time with the help of a photo-electric cell. The light 
srglow was allowed to fall on the photo-electric cell 
s connected to a quadrant electrometer of wHch the 
was observed from second to second. The diagram 
aaratxis employed is shown in the figure below. 




Fig. 5 


"(to-electric cell, M — Electromagnet, E — ^Electrometer 

—Batteries, and G — Galvanometer. 

results obtained showed that the square root of the 
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intensity of the afterglow is inversely pioportiona 
This leads to the conclusion that the law of deca 
glow corresponds to a bi-molecukr change. 

The work of Kneser^® on the decay of tf 
very much similar to that of ‘Angerer^^. Only 
photo-electric cell, a visual photometer is employ 
duces a matching of the two fields (one due to 
of the glow and the other due to a standai 
observed through a Lummer Cube, which gave ir 
intensity at a particular instant. The result as t 
that the decay of the afterglow of Active Nltrog 
law of a bi-molecular chemical change. 

In the experimental arrangement of Lord 
the observation of the decay of luminosity, a visi 
was employed which he used in Ms previous in 



the photometry of the night sky spectrum. The lui 
afterglow was matched against a standard source i 
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standard source of light was a flat crystal of Potassium Uranyl 
Sulphate which was mounted in a tube as shown in Fig. 6. 
A convex lens L of short focal length could be focussed on the 
luminous crystal P, (self-luminous by its own radio-activity). The 
brightness of the afterglow was equalised by means of neutral 
glasses placed over the surface of the bulb in the region of 
observation. The neutral glasses were also selected so that the 
density (log^g Opacity) could be increased in steps of o.io. 
The introduction of each neutral glass diminished the intensity 
in the ratio a ; i. The time for the matching of the successive 
stages of luminosity was determined. The intensity was thus 
known at different times. A curve was now plotted between 

I 

and t which was found to be a straight hne. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned that the straight line obtained by plotting 
-jjjg against t was in better agreement with observed values, but 

Told Rayleigh from general considerations seems to prefer 
a bi-molecular chemical change to a tri-molecular one. 
Anyhow, the glow is definitely not mono-molecular. 

By using different kinds of coatings in the bulb containing 
the afterglow. Lord Rayleigh came to some very important 
conclusions. He found that in an uncoated bulb, bulb coated 
with Apiezon oil, or any other, catalytic destroyer of the 
afteiglow, the law of decay of luminosity is exponential and 
corresponds almost to a mono-molecular change. Secondly, 
in the early stages of luminosity in bulbs whose surfaces have 
been specially treated to overcome the catalytic action of the 
walls, the law of decay is the same as that of uncoated or 
Apiezon-coated bulb. After lapse of a certain time the law 
becomes entirely bi-molecular. 

Farther, he observed that the result of suddenly com- 
pressing the gas was more or less identical with the observa- 
tions of Fowler and Strutt. On compressing the gas the 
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glow incicased but when the original Tolumc was restored the 
luminosity did not attain its intensity as it would have done 
had the glow decayed at constant volume. Lord Rayleigh’s 
conclusion is that the decay is more rapid at higher con- 
centration and the order of reaction is higher than the first. 

REACTIONS OF ACTIVE NITROGEN WITH ATOMS 

The great activity of Nitrogen in the afterglowing state is 
ascribed to its unusual chemical reactivity. Nitrogen in ordi- 
nary state fails to combine practically with any element, but in 
the activated state it immediately forms nitride of the element 
and excites the atom spectroscopically. According to the 
original hypothesis of Saha and Sur^, the molecule of Nitrogen 
in the active modification is loaded with a definite amount of 
energy which is transferred to the foreign atom or molecule 
present in the afterglow space by collisions of the second type. 
We shall come to a discussion of the rival theories just a little 
later, meanwhile we shall attempt to collect all the facts which 
give us an idea of the energy-content of the excited molecule 

The best way of estimating the energy of the excited mole- 
cules IS to make them collide with vapours of such atoms whose 
energy levels are completely known and which do not chemically 
react with the Active Nitrogen. But all the elements form nitrides 
with Active Nitrogen, hence it is best to confine our attention 
to spectra of the atoms and molecules. Early experiments on 
this line were earned out by E. P. Lewis, Fowler and Strutt, 
but these were more or less of a qualitative nature. The real 
quantitative work m this line began after the announcement 
of the theory propounded by Saha and Sur. The central idea 
was to find out the highest excitation level of different elements 
from which the total energy content of the molecule could be 
deduced. 

The first experimental work on the excitation of metallic 
spectra in Active Nitrogen after the pubheation of Saha’s theory 
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was that of Ruark, Foote, Rudnick and Chenank.ae Their 
experimental arrangement is given in Fig. 7. An electrodeless 
discharge was passed in a bulb D about 50 cms. in diameter. 


D 



The observation of the light from the bulb was made through 
a sectored disc I carrying a commutator on its axle as shown 
in the figure. At the centre of the bulb was a small crucible 
surrounded by a heater H of nichrome wire which contained 
the metal to be vaporised. Dunng the course of the ex- 
periment nitrides of the metals accumulate in considerable 
amounts. Nearly all the nitrides are explosive and some are 
dangerously so. In the case of Mercury, the nitride is formed in 
the discharge and in the succeeding discharge it is broken up so 
that the pressure of the Nitrogen in the bulb remains constant, 
thus enabling the use of a bulb sealed with Nitrogen under a 
suitable pressure Ruark investigated the spectra of Hg, 2n, 
Mg, T1 and Cd. Their results were not very conclusive. 

Okubo and Hamada^® performed a more systematic study 
of the spectra of Hg, Cd, Zn, Mg, Na, K, Tl, and Ca. They 
used the condensed discharge method of the production of the 
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afterglow and took great care to avoid all stray light and stray 
discharge entenng the observation tube A bulb of pyrex glass 
or fused silica was placed sideways in an observation tube and 
the metal was heated m a Bunsen flame. Light was always 
obseiwed end- on through a quartz window. 

In all these experiments the arc spectrum was excited al- 
most completely whereas the spark spectrum did not appear. 
It will be interesting to note that the excitation potential of 
the resonance lines of Ca+ is about 9 • 26 volts and the highest 
level excited by Active Nitrogen is in the case of Mercury atom 
correspoding to the excitation potential of 9 ■ 5 1 volts. It thus 
appears that Calcium would not only be ionised by Active 
Nitrogen but the metallic ion so formed can be excited to give 
the resonance lines H and K. The experiment is difficult to 
perform because as soon as the active gas comes into contact 
with Calcium, the nitride of the metal is immediately formed, 
thus destroying the possibihty of ever observing the resonance 
lines of Ca+. 

Another aspect of the work of the above-mentioned 
authors is the total energy-content of the activated molecule 
They obtained a very sharp limit of 9.51 volts. When Active 
Nitrogen was allowed to act on Mercury vapour the 2 — 4 

line (^2652 A U., £=9.51 volts) was excited while the next 
line 2 — 5 was not obtained. From these results the authors 

conclude that when the excited molecule gets deactivated it 
loses the energy 9,51 volts. This finding is in agreement with 
all the observed results collected together m Table 6. 

In column 5 of the table the highest energy level in the 
case of each element is given and it -will be seen that all the 
other highest levels in the individual cases are below 9.51 volts. 
A brief summary of the details of the spectra of different ele- 
ments examined are given m the last column of the said table. 
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2409 sPj 3 D 1378 9 18 I Using electiodes of Zinc, Lewis obtained the Zinc lines 

I vl, 4811, 4722, 46S0, 534J, 3282, 3072, 3035, 3018, 

I 2801, 277T, 27^6. Okubo and Hamada obscived a large 
numbci of additional lines and found that the highest level 
obtained was f^d 
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Element highest dassifica- Level value Biicf Description 
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SPECTRA OF MOLECULES EXCITED IN ACTIVE 

NITROGEN 

One of the most novel applications of Active Nitrogen is 
the development of band, spectra of certain molecules placed in 
the afterglow. Broadly spealdng two types of molecules may be 
distinguished from each other. In the case of some of the 
molecules the spectrum is developed without decomposition or 
chemical change. To the second class of molecules may belong 
those which undergo a chemical change in presence of Active 
Nitrogen and then the resulting compound may or may not be 
excited to emit its own spectrum. Suffice it to say, that the 
interaction of molecules with Active Nitrogen is not quite 
simple and on account of many side-reactions, the details of the 
nicchamsms of which are obscure, the phenomenon does not 
allow one to make a proper interpretation of the observed 
spectra. It is however significant that in spite of all these 
difficulties of a clear interpretation the experimental results can 
be explained in most cases on the result of Okubo and Hamada^^ 
who think that the total energy-content of the Nitrogen mole- 
cule in the activated state is 9.51 volts. 

To the first class of compounds may belong NO, CO, 
I2, Br2, CL etc. which give their own spectra after being excited 
with Active Nitrogen. Knauss^'^ found that when NO is allowed 
to come ill contact with Active Nitrogen three band systems 
are generally observed which are called a, p and 5 systems 
of NO. The three band systems a, p and 6 are due to the transi- 
tions A^IS X 2 ;s , B ^31 — X^l 2 and C^S — respectively. 
The highest vibrational quantum number for the uppermost 
state C^l^ is v = o and therefore the maximum excitation 
potential required for the appearance of these bands is 6.44 
volts, which is far below 9 . j i volts and therefore their origin 
can be easily explained with the hypothesis of total energy 
of 9 5 T volts of the Active Nitrogen molecule 

Tu PTrqr+ V wav TCna fon d n it the bands 
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which ate excited by Active Nitrogen in carbon-monoxide. He 
found that the fourth positive bands of carbon-monoxide due 
to the transition are easily obtained in Active 

Nitrogen while the thitd positive bands which are usually very 
intense in the discharge tube do not appear at all in Active 
Nitrogen. This can as well be explained by the fact that the 
i'-level of CO has an excitation potential of 9.01 volts. This 
shows that the fourth positive bands will be observed but not 
the third positive bands whose excitation potential is 10.4 volts, 

A summary of all such results available at the present 
time together with proper references is given in Table 7. 

Amongst the second group of molecules may be regarded a 
large number of molecules like Og, CCI4, SiCl^, TiCi^ and nearly 
all the compounds of carbon. 

When Oxygen is put on the afterglowing gas the green 
auroral line is obtained as reported by Kaplan^®. The origin 
of the green auroral line can be easily explained from the fol- 
lowing energy relations : — 

O2 = oep)+oes)-5. 05-4-17 

== 0(3P)+OCS)-9.22 

i.e. 9.22 volts are necessary to dissociate an O ^P (normal) 
and O state, and we easily see that the energy imparted by 
Active Nitrogen is sufficient for this purpose. The dissociated 
atoms will take amongst themselves the balance of energy viz. 
,32 volts. 

It is stated that Active Nitrogen reacting with Oxygen 
gives us NO molecules excited so as to be capable of giving 
p and Y bands. This was the observation of Fowler and 
Strutt and a detailed work was subsequently undertaken by 
Johnson and Jenkins. 

The energy of excitation can be easily obtained. It is 
known that the highest vibrational level of the upper state of 
the p bands is 4 and corresponds to 6 08 volts Hence the 
energy of exatation would be quite sufficient for the exatation 
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of the observed bands. Now we have to accoant how excited 
NO is formed from oxygen. The energy relations which define 
the interaction between N2 and Og are as follows : — 

Ng — aN— 169 
Og =aO— 117 

^Ng-j-gOg =NO ai.57 

Ng*+Og -Ng+O+O (iSo) 

Ng+O =2N— 169+0 

==N+N+ 0-169 
=NO+N+i64— 169 
=N 0 +N -5 
N+Og = 0 + 0 +N-ii 7 

=N0+0+i64— 117 
=N 0 + 0+47 

N+O = 2 N 2 + 84 * 5 “b ^^ 2 “b 5 ® 

— ^^ 2 + 30 g+ 142.5 
=NO+2i . 57+ 142 . 5 
=NO+i 64 

NEWER NITROGEN GLOWS 

In a number of papers Kaplan^^ has described what he calls 
the second and third afterglow of Nitrogen. A discharge is 
passed through a Nitrogen tube at a defimte pressure and the 
spectrum is obtained through a rotating sector. The arrange- 
ment is such that the plate is exposed only when the discharge is 
cut off. The second afterglow is only produced when the surface 
is specially treated (for details see Pub. Astro. Soc. Paa,, 47, 
257, 1955) and the discharge is condensed though strong. He 
finds that the spectrum of the afterglow consists of Negative 
Nitrogen bands of NgA second positive bands, first positive 
bands with higher vibrational quantum numbers as well as 
Vegard Kaplan bands. The spectrum resembles that of the 
aurora. The third afterglow is so weak that there is scarcely 
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aay glow in the tube. The spectrum of the afterglow shows 
no negative bands but only the first and second positive bands. 
It IS very much like the night-sky spectrum. 

It appears, however, that these afterglow spectra can be 
very simply explained. The effect of discharge through a gas 
IS to iomse it or to excite the molecules to higher levels and spht 
them into atoms, normal excited or lomsed. When the discharge 
IS cut off the excited states which have a short life at once dis- 
appear and if the exposure is made io~® sec. after the discharge 
IS stopped the lines arising from the excited atoms or molecular 
levels with normal life would not appear at all. Hence in 
the intetruped discharge we get such Imes or bands which arise 
from levels having comparatively long life and this is true of 
Kaplan’s second afterglow bands. In the third afterglow the 
discharge is so weak that the Nitrogen atom is not ionised 
at all. 

The method suggests a very promismg way of getting the 
forbidden lines of the atoms. 

To complete this account of Active Nitrogen a brief 
survey of the theories of the phenomenon is necessary. We 
have already given such a description and will refer the reader 
to Proi^. Nat Acad. Sa. India, Vol. 6, 1936. 

In conclusion, I feel it a great pleasure to offer my most 
cordial thanks to Prof M. N. Saha and Prof. S. R. Bhargava 
for help and guidance in the preparation of this paper. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CERTAIN STRAINS 
OF MACROSPORIUM GROWN ON SYNTHETIC 
AND FRESH FRUIT-JUICE MEDIA 

By (Miss) L. Roy, m.sc., l.t. 

Botanical 'Laboratory^ University of Allahabad 

INTRODUCTION 

Ttie influence of different media on the growth of fungi 
has been investigated by several workers, but perhaps the only 
works with media prepared from the juices of fruits grown 
in India are those of Mitra (i) and Lacy (a) from this laboratory. 
There is plenty of scope for research in this direction and I 
have investigated the growth of seven local forms of Macros- 
pormm on media prepared from fresh fruit juices. 

The following is a list of plants on which Macrosporium 
(including the Alternaria growing on Ckome viscosd) was 
found. 

1. Bjcinns communis — on dead twigs. 

2. Ipomcea sp. — on dead twigs. 

3. Grass — on dead leaves. 

4. Alhi’^a lebbek — on dried pods. 

5 . Boras s us flahellifer (Palmyra Palm) — on dead leaves. 

6. Carnation {Dianthus caiyophyllus') — on dead branches 

and flowers. 

7. Sun-flower (Helianthus annus) — on dead leaves. 

8. Gladiolus sp — on dead tips of leaves. 

9. Palm — on dead tips of leaves. 

TO. Chrysanthemum — on dead leaves. 

11. Rose — on dead flowers. 

12. Saccharam officinarum (thick variety) — on dead leaves. 

1 3 . Keora. 
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14 Cassia occtdentahs — on pods 

ij, Cleome Vtssosa — on dead plants & pods. 

16. Votnsettia piilchernma — on dead leaves. 

17. Zinnia sp. — on dead branches and leaves. 

18. Hihiscns mutabths — on dead leaves. 

19 Rose — on dead leaves. 

20. Marigold {TageUs erectd ) — on dead Hovers. 

21. Cauliflower (BrassUa oleraced ) — on leaves. 

22. Bicus rdigiosa — on dead leaves. 

23. Chempodinm album — on green leaves. 

The search for Macrosporlum was started from the begin- 
ning of August, 1931, but unfortunately there was very little 
rain in Allahabad that year in the rainy season thus preventing 
a luxuriant growth of this and odaer fungi. 

1. Macrosporlum species growing on plants 1-12 were 
found from the beginmng of August ’31 to the middle of 
October ’31. 

2. Macro sporitmi growing on plants 13-25 was found 
from the middle of October ^31 to the middle of February ’32. 

In the second period there was more luxuriant growth of 
Macrosponum than in the first one 

The following forms were chosen for growing on the 
different media and symbols were given to each as shown 
below : — 


Macrosporlum 

on Carnation 
on Cauliflower 
on Cassia occidentahs 
on Keora . . 
on Rose 

on Hibiscus mutabilis 
on Ckome viscosa 


Symbol used 

Cr 

a 

c 

K 

R 

S 

X 


Single spore cultures of all these were prepared 
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It will be uitcresting to note at the outset the peculiar 
behaviour of the species of Mao osponiim growing on A.lbivp(/a 
Lebbek, It did not bear the usual muriform conidia at all on 
Brown’s Synthetic Starch, but showed chlamydospores It reas 
then allowed to grow on Potato glucose medium where it 
spored but very sparingly. Here too chlamydospores w'ere 
found growing copiously. 


MEDIA 


The growth of the seven strains was studied on the 
following media. The formul:^ and pH values as determined 
colorimeLiically are given below. 


Media 

'Formula for 

r litre 


pH 

1 . 

Biown’s Synthetic 








Starch Media . . 

as usual 




11 . 

Hill Aople decoction 








Agar 

Apple 200 gms 


Agar 

18 


4.5 

HI, 

Kashmir Apple de- 








coction Agar 

3 J 5 ® 33 



20 

>s 

4 5 

IV. 

Green Guava decoc- 








tion Agar 

Guava aoo „ 



18 


4 z 

V. 

Ripe Guava decoc- 








tion Agar 

» 200 „ 


?? 

18 


3 0 

VI. 

Papaya decoction 








Agai 

Papaya 200 „ 



18 


3 4 

VII 

Banana decoction 








Agar 

Banana 200 „ 


j> 

10 

>> 

4 z 

VIII. 

Cod-kver Oil Malt 

1 







Extract Agar 

Malt 2% 


» I 

8 

0 / 

/O 



In the preparation of the fruit juice media the skin was 
peeled off and the seed and hard portions were rejected in every 
case. The pulp alone was only used and decoction was pre- 
pared by heating the pulp slowly with water. The decoction 
prepared from Banana was in a colloidal state and not a clear 
liquid as obtained with other fruits This colloidid decoction 
was used for making ll e medium 
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GROWTH RATE 


The measuiement of the colonies was in every case started 
after 48 hours, giving them time to get accustomed to their 
environmental conditions. The readings were taken at the 
same time each day starting v,ith the 3rd day, till the time when 
the colonies filled the plates. 

On Brown’s Starch all the strains except perhaps Cr and 
K show a marked alternate nse and fall m their growth tate, 
so that there is an absence of an uniform rate of growth. These 
two features are present in most of the other media also. The 
strains Cr and K behave almost in the same manner, except 
that the strain Cr fills the plate a day earlier than K. The 
strains Cr K and S differ from the others in being staling 
forms, at least on this medium, because the growth rates of these 
strains on this medium fall continuously Even these how- 
ever, do not fail to fill the plate. If larger plates were used 
these might have shown a cessation in their rate of gro-wth. 
On the whole the maximum rise in the rates growth of 
all the strains was in the beginning i.e. cither on the jth 
or 6th day. On the basis of their average rates of growth the 
strains can be arranged in the following manner . — ( Cr, S ), 
K, ( C, X ), Cl. 

On Hill Apple decoction agar the strain K is more or 
less a staling form. As on Brown’s Starch, here also it does not 
fail to fill the plate. The stiain Cr. which was staling on 
Brown’s Starch is non-staling on this medium. C and Cl also 
ate stalers on this medium. According to the aveiage rate of 
growth the strains can be arranged in the following manner ; — 
Cr, Cl, S, (C,K,X). 

The strain C on Kashmir Apple decoction agar show the 
maximum rate of growth on the 6th day. It differs from the 
other strains in that it begins with a fall, whereas all the 
others begin with a nse There are no staling forms on 
this mediuiru According to the average daily radial advance 
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of coloiues the sttains ate arranged in the following manner : — 
( Ct, X), S, ( C, K ), CL 

A new strain R, which had not been discovered in time 
to include it in the previous experiments, was introduced on 
Green Guava decoction agar -where it took the longest time 
to fill up the plate. On the whole the maximum increase in the 
rate of growth is on the loth day, for all the strains excepting 
C. The strain C duffers from the others also in being perhaps 
a staler. A peculiarity nodced here is that while on the 
previously used media only one or two of the strains went 
through a period of umform growth for 2 or 5 days, on this 
medium almost all the strains except Cl show this featuie. 
According to the average rate of growth the strains are arranged 
m the following manner : — S, C, K, Cr, ( Cl, X ), R. 

Except for the strains S and X, which begin with a fall 
the other strains show a rise in growth rate when grown on 
Ripe Guava decoction agar. Only the strains Cl, C, K, and S 
show a period of uniform growth. The strain Cr. is the only 
apparently stalmg form on this medium. The strain R. is 
quite striJnng on this medium showing as it does a very steep 
rise and an equally steep fall, which are much in excess of the 
rise and fall shown by other strains in their daily rate of 
growth. The rise in R. is on the yth-Sth day and fall on the 
9th day. R. also takes a longer time than the other strains to 
fill up the plate. The strains can be arranged according to 
the average rate of growth m the following manner : — ^K, 
C, X, Cr, Cl, S, R. 

On Banana decoction agar all the strains except K begin 
with a fall in their rate of growth, K alone begins with a rise. 
Cl. IS here perhaps the only definitely stalmg form. It may be 
recalled that Cl. staled also on Hill Apple decoction agar. 
The forms on their average rates of growth are arranged as 
follows * — C Cr X K, S, Q and R* 

Some of the strains, such as Cr K and S on Papaya 
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decoction agit begin with a fall wh le thcrs lx;gin with a rise n 
their rate of growth. The alternate use and fall during growth 
are somewhat mote equal on this media for most of the strains, 
1 e. the falls are about as steep as the corresponding rises. The 
strain K behaves differently from the others. Its late of growth 
begins with a fall on the 5 th day, rises on the ^th day, is uniform 
from the 6th to the ^ih. day and then falls till the nth day. 
Apparently this strain stales on the medium The strains aie 
arranged according to the average rate as follows : — Cr, S., 
C, S, X and ( Cl, K ). 

It is interesting to note, that on Cod-liver Oil hlalt Extract 
medium which is quite different in composition to the natural 
fruit juice media used, the behaviour of the strains is also conspi- 
cuously different Thus excepting one strain viz. S, ah the others 
seem to stale on this medium. C and Cl, show only one use 
and then after 4 days of uniform growth fall continuously m 
their rate of growth, and if larger plates were used, might have 
shown a cessation of growth after some days. Cr behaves 
very much like C and Cl. The strains R and K show moi e 
than one use, but on the whole tlicir rate of growth shows 
a greater tendency to faU This medium which is not a set 
with the fruit juice media provides an interesting contrast to 
the fruit juice media. 

From a comparison of what has been said before it 
appears that strains of Macrospo? mm show an absence of a uni- 
form rate of growth, and that there is alternate rise and fall in 
their rate of growth in all the fruit juice media used 

A chart of the strain and media on which they stale are 
given below : — 


Graph I 

3\viDg the average rate of radial advance in cm'^. of tht 
fercrit strains of macrosptmom on the vatjous media 
whose pH values arc g ven 
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Strains 


Media 


Ct — Brown s Starch, 
Cl — Hill Apple, 

C — Hill Apple, 

K — Brown’s Starch, 
R— IHait. 

S — Brown’s Starch. 
X — Mah. 


Ripe Guava, Malt. 

Banana, Jvlalt. 

Green Guava, Malt. 

Hill Apple, Papaya, Malt. 


It will be seen that K. is a staling form on the largest 
number of media than the other strains. 

Graph i summarises the average rate of radial ad- 
vance (in the sense of Home and Mitter (5)) of the different 
strains on the different media whose pH values are given. 
Other workers in this field have found that the degree of aciditv 
or alkalinity of the media influence the rate of growth, markedly, 
but It wiU be observed here that the seven strains of Maeros- 
porimi do not seem to be influenced in the same manner in their 
rate of growth. It is interesting to note that the almost neutral 
or slightly aikahne Brown’s Starch synthetic medium has the 
smallest rate of growth for every strain. The next smallest 
growth rate is observed on Kashmir xVpple agar for the strains 
Cl, C, K, S and X — this medium is less acid than the other 
media. The strains Cl, K, S and X have the maximum rate 
of growth on Ripe Guava agar — ^which is the most acid medium. 
But on the whole the average rate of growth of these strains 
of Macrosporm'm cannot be arranged according to the relative 
pH values of the different media With Fusana Boyle (7) found 
that the pH limits for the growth of the fungus depend on 
the medium. 

To determine the respective value of the media, the 
growth rate of the strain is not the only criterion. The other 
characteristics according to Stevens & Hall (4) should also be 
considered before commg to any conclusion as regards the 
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suitability o£ any medium for cultural work These charactens 
tics are discussed m the next section of the present paper. 

JP^. Macroscopic and microscopic observations 

Macroscopic and microscopic observations were made in 
every case in 10-12 days old cultures. 

All colours were identified by comparison with. Ridgways 
(3) “Colour standards and nomenclatures.” 

The range of the size of spores given in microns (p) was 
determined by picking out and measuring a number of the 
largest and the smallest spores Zones are enumerated from 
centre outwards. 



Ero)p»’s Synthetic Starch medium 
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The above chart shows that the colouration of the subs 
tratum and mycelium differ with the different zonation rings 
produced by all the strains. The colour of the substratum and 
mycelium deepens with age and after about three weeks it be- 
comes almost black. This happens in all the other media also. 

On the whole the development of aerial mycelium and 
sporuiation both seem to be fairly good on this medium for all 
the strains except C wlieie sporuiation is poor. 

The spores were of moderately big size on this medium. 
The length of the stalk was also considerable. 

The number of tiansvcise septa was vaiiabie but on the 
whole It was i-8. Longitudinal septa, veitical as well as 
oblique, were also present, two being the maximum number in 
all of these except Cr., which never showed more than one, 
vertical septa were of more common occurrence than the 
oblique (Figs. I-VI). 

The shape of the spores for all the strains was in this 
medium as well as in others, muriforni and irregular. The 
colour of the spores was darker or lighter shades of ohvc in 
every strain except S where it was honey yellow. The colour 
varied also from spore to spore in the same culture and this 
depended on the age of the spore, the older spores being of a 
darker shade. This was true for the spores on all the other 
media also. 

The wall was generally smooth but in spores with darker 
shades which were probably older spores, the wall was rough 
and warty. The contents of these darker warty spores were 
more granular. These facts about the spore wall and contents 
bold good for the walls and contents of spores in the other 
media also. 
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The substratum for ervery strain is of unifomi colour 
while the mycelium has different colours at the different siones. 

Zonation is present in all the strains. The development 
of the aerial mycelium and sporuktion is poor on this medium 
for ail the strains except K where it is good. 

It IS evident from a comparison of the results on this 
medium with those on Brown’s Starch medium that there is a 
change in the range of the size of the spores. The spores of the 
strains C and K increase both in length and width. A 
reverse condition is observed in Cl where the spores decrease 
in length and width. Of the remaining three strains Cr, S 
and X, the last two i.e., S and X show an increase m the 
length and a decrease m the width of their spores, while in 
Cr, the spores decrease in length and increase in width. A 
change m the length of the stalk is observed on this medium 
in aU the strains except Cr where it remains the same as 
Brown’s Starch medium. The number of Septa is i-8. 
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The substratum and mycelium in nearly all the strains are 
of one colour except in S where the mycelium has two colours. 

Zonation is present in all the strains except in Cr. 

The development of aerial mycelium is very poor on this 
medium. Sporulation is very good in the strains Cl, K, and 
X, but IS poor in Cr, K, and S. 

The change in the range of the sme of the spores is 
observed by a comparison with the results observed in Brown’s 
Starch medium. The spores of the strains Cr, K, S and X in- 
crease in length and decrease in width, while those of the strain 
Cl decrease in length and increase in width. Spores of the strain 
C increase in length but there is no change in the range of the 
width. 

The length of the stalk for all the strains also changes on 
this medium as compared with the length on Hill Apple 
decoction. 

The number of Septa is i-8. 
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A new strain R was introduced on this mediuiru 

The colour of the substratum and the mycehum docs 
not differ at the different zonation rings. In the strains Cr, 
C and R there are two colour zones for the mycelium. 

The zonation was distinct m the strains Cl, C, K, and X, 
hut not so in Cr. There was no zonation m R and S. 

The development of aerial mycehum is poor in the strains 
Cl, C, K, S and X, but it is good in Cr and R. 

Sporulation, on the whole is quite good for every strain. 

The spore of the strain R lias a conspicuously big stalk 
and the width of the spore is also quite great. 

The spores of the remaining strains as compared with 
their spores on Brown’s Starch medium have the following 
result. The spores of the strains Cl, C, K, and X inciease m 
length as well as width, the spores of S increase in length but 
decrease in width and the spores of Cr. increase in the length 
and show no change in width. 

The strains R and S have cblamydospoies on this medium 
a feature which is absent in the other strains. It is interesting 
to note, that, while in the strain S only some of the hyphae 
are transformed to chlamydospores, in the strain R sometimes 
the stalks and more commonly the conidiophores are trans- 
formed to chlamydospores. 

Saltations occur in R and X. I^Iany sectors are seen in R, 
only one in X. For puiposes of comparison cultures fiom the 
parent colony and the sectors were simultaneously prepared in 
every case where saltations occurred. In every case the parent 
colony showed much thicker growth than the sector. The 
colour of the substratum of the sector was different to the subs- 
trated colour of the patent. 

COLOUR OF SUBSTRATUM 


Parent 


Sector 


Light cinnamon brown 
Light ochraceous salmon 


R — ^Pale ochraceous buff 
X— Light ochraceous buff 


Rips Gmpa decoction agar 
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The colour of the substratum and mycelium does not vary 
with the zonation rings, i.e. it is the same at the zones as m the 
rest of the plate. 

Zonation is present in Cl, C, K, and X and absent m 
Cr and R. 

The development of aerial mycelium is very good in Cr, R 
and X and poor in Cl, C, and K. In S, the mycehum is reduced 
to a film. 

Spomlation is very good in the strains Cl, C, K, S and X; 
fairly good in R, but very poor in Cr. 

The change in the size range of the spores is observed by 
comparison with the results of spore size on Br.’s St. medium. 
The spores of the strains Cr, C, K, X, and S, increase in length 
and width; while that of Cl decrease in length and width. The 
change in the size of the spores of the strain R is observed by 
comparing it with the spore size on Green Guava medium, and 
consists in the spores decreasing in width and increasing in 
length. 
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The colour of the substratum and mycehum does not 
change at the zonation rings. 

Zonation is present in the strains Cl, C, K, S and X and is 
absent in Cr and R. The rings are distinct only in the strain C 
and indistinct in the others. 

The development of aerial mycelium is on the whole 
good on this medium excepting for the strain S where the 
mycelium is thin, 

Spomlation is also good on the whole except for Cr. 

The change in size-range of the spores is observed by 
comparing with the results on Brown’s Starch medium. The 
spores of the strains Cl, C and S increase in length and decrease 
in width while the spores of the strains K and X increase in 
length but remain unaltered in range of width. The spores of 
Cr. increase both in length and width. Spores of the strain R 
as compared with the previous medium that is Ripe Guava 
agar increase in length and breadth. 

There is change in the length of the stalk also. 

The strain R is the only one giving off saltants on this 
medium. 
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The colour of the substratum and the mycehum does not 
change at the zones. 

Zonation is only distinct in the strain R. In the other 
strains it is indistinct, and m Cr it is altogether absent. 

Development of a&ial mycelium is on the whole very 
poor — except for the strains Cr and R where it is quite good. 

Sporulation is on the whole very good except for the 
strain R where it is very poor. 

There is a change in the range of the size of the spores 
as compared with the results observed on Brown’s Starch 
medium. Spores of the strains Cr and X increase both in 
length and width. Spores of Cl, C and S increase in length, 
but decrease in width, while spores of K increase in length 
alone. Spores of the strain R on this medium are shorter and 
broader than those on Banana agar. 


Coii hvsr oil malt e\tfact — agar 
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No change in the colour of the ‘nibstratum or mycelium 
IS observed at any of the zonation rings. 

Zonation is present in all the strains except R. 

The development of aerial mycelium and sporulation are 
both very good on this medium except for R where sporula- 
tion is very poor. It is interesting to note that in the sector 
of R the sporulation is better than in the parent colony. 

The sixe-range of the spores is observed to have changed 
by comparison with the results obtained on Brown’s Starch 
medium. Spores of Cr, K and S increase in length as well as 
width; those of Cl decrease in length and breadth; while spores 
of the strain C increase in length and decrease in width. Spores 
of X also increase in length but do not change in the range of 
their width. The strain R does not alter the range of its spore 
size on this medium as compared with Papaya agar. 

Chlamydospores were present only in the sector of the 
strain R and not m the parent colony. The hyphae were conver- 
ted to chlamydospores, and not the comdiophores, nor the stalk. 

V. Compamon of the different media conclusion 
Colour production. 

All the charts given in Chapter IV show that the intensity 
of colour of the seven strains differs in the strains, as well as 
with the medium. It is not possible to say which is the basic 
colour for the strains, though, on the whole the colour Olive 
might be taken as such. The number of colour zones is greatest 
on Brown’s Starch and Hill Apple agar for aU the strains. 

All the cultures become almost black in about thiee 
weeks. 

It can be concluded that the media play a part in the 
production of the various shades of colour. 
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Medium Aerial mycelium 

1. Malt agar Lusunaut in. all the strains. 

2. Banana, BroWs Starch Very good m all the strains. 

Klshmllpple } in aU the strains. 

4. papaya Poor but luxuriant in R. 

Green guava Poor but luxuriant in Cr & R. 

Ripe guava Poor but luxuriant in R. Good in 

Cr and X. 

Zonation. 

Zonate colonies are produced m all the media by more 
than one strain. Zonation varied in the same strain on 
di6Ferent media. Working with 'Busarium Brown (6) found 
that production of zones was a function of particular strains. 

Media with their strains which produced zonations on them, 
are given below : — 

Media Strains 

Brown’s Starch . . . . Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 

Hill apple agar . . . . Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 

Kashmir apple agar . . Cl, C, K, S, X 
Green guava agar . . . . Cl, C, K, X 

Ripe guava agar . . . Cl, C, K, S, X 

Banana agar . . . . Cl, C, K, S, X, R 

Papaya agar . . . . Cl, C, K, S, X 

Malt agar . . . . Cr^ Cl, C, K, S, X 

On Brown’s Starch and Hill Apple hiedia the colour 
zones of the mycelium correspond with the growth zones for 
ill the strains. On other media the colour zones are Veil 
narked from the growth zones. 

Sporulation. Spore production on the different media is 
^iven below under four heads viz * {i) Very good, (2) Good, 
5) Poor and (4) Very poor 
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Media 

Very good 

Good 

Poor 

I. Btown’s Staich 

Cr, Cl, K, S, X 

C 


2. Green guava 

Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 



3 . Papaya agar 

Cr, Cl, Q K, S, X 


* . 

4 Malt agar 

Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 


. . 

5. Kashmir apple 

Cl, C, X 

Cr, K S 


6. Banana agar 

a,c,K, S,X 

il 

Cr 

7. Ripe guava 

8. Hill apple 

Cl, C, K, S, X 

K 

R 

Cr, Cl, C 


As regards the size-range of spores and septatic 
a change was observed m the different strains on the 
media and can be seen from the charts given for the mii 
characters under every medium. It has often been se 
rich growth of aerial mycelium is not associated w 
sporulation. I found however that certain strains o 
media showed copious mycelial growth side by side w 
sporulation. Thus the strains Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X sh 
good sporulation as also a luxuriant and good growth 
mycelium on Malt, Banana and Brown’s Starch. 

Chlamjdospores. 

The formation of chlamydospores was observee 
the strains R & S. R developed them on green and ri 
agars, while S developed them only on green gua 
The best development of chlamydospores was in the 
The sector of R produces chlamydospores but not tb 
colony on cod-liver oil malt extract medium. 

Saltations. 

Saltations were observed m 5 out of 8 media viz. 
Guava, Ripe Guava, Banana, Papaya and Malt agars. 

The greatest tendency to saltation was displayed 
stram R, which saltated on all the 5 media mentioned, 
mote than one sector on every medium Str ain X t 
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saltation on Gfeen and Ripe Guava agars -while the strain C 
saltated only on Malt agar. 

While certain strains alone saltate, the medium also seems 
to have something to do with the phenomenon, since certain 
media, more than others would seem to induce saltation. 

After a consideration of the important charactets such as, 
development of aerial mycelium, zonation, sporulation, rate 
of growth, the number of staling forms, and saltation, the 
author -wishes to recommend the media studied in the fol- 
lowing order for the growth of Macrospormm ; — 

1 . Banana-decoction-Agar. Best. 

2. Cod-liver Oil Malt Extract Agar. 

3 . Papaya-decoction-agar. 

4. Ripe Guava-dccoction-Agar. 

5 . Kashmir Apple-decoction- Agar. 

6 . Biown's-starch-synthetic Medium, 

7. Green Guava-decoction-Agar. 

8. HiU Apple decoction Agar Poorest 

VI. Summary 

1. In all twenty-three plants were found, on which 
hiaci'ospomm was growing. Seven forms out of these -were 
used in cultural work. 

2. Six natural media were prepared from fresh fruits — 
vm. Kashmir and Hill Apples, Ripe and Green Guavas, Banana, 
and Papaya, A synthetic medium viz.. Brown’s synthetic starch, 
and Cod-liver Oil hlalt Extract agar were also used. The former 
was used for purposes of comparison. 

5. From the growth rate of the different strain of 
Macrosponum on the various media it was observed that there 
was an alternate rise and fall, and an absence of a umform rate 
of growth. 

4 Some of the strains were found to stale on certain 
media only 
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5 Gtowth rate is not influenced by tbc pH value of 
the medium i.e. the acidity or alkalinity of the medium does 
not seem to have any influence on the rate of growth. 

6. Intensity of colour was observed to change for the 
strains from medium to medium The coloui olive might be 
taken as the basic colour for all the strains. 

7. Zonations were found m every medium but not 
necessarily for every strain 

8. Development of aerial mycelium and also sporulation 
was studied in all the media. Some of the strains followed 
the general rule that a good growth of aerial mycelium is 
associated with poor sporulation. There were, however, many 
exceptions to tins rule, 

9. The size-range of the spores, as also the length of 
the spore stalk changed with the media. 

10. Chi amy do spores were obscn’cd in R & S; both 
strains forming them on green guava agar and only R forming 
them on ripe guava agar and in the sector of R on Malt extract 
agar. 

11 Saltations were produced by the strains R, X, and C. 

n. After consideration of all the important characters — 
the Banana, Cod-hver Oil Malt Extract and Papaya agars are 
specially recommended. 

In conclusion, the author acknowledges het indebtedness 
to Prof J. H. Muter, for suggesting the problem and his 
guidance in this work, and to Messrs. R. N. Tandon and 
A. K. hhtra for their help. 
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'Explanation of Elates — ^illustrating the spores of the differ- 
ent strains of hlacrosponnm on various media. 

Elate 1 . 

Figs. 1-8 — The strain S on Brown’s-starch, papaya, malt, 
banana, npc guava, green guava, Kashmir apple and Hill apple 
media in order. 

Figs. 9-16 — The strain X on Brown’s-starch, papaya, 
malt^ banana, ripe guava, green guava, Kashmir apple and 
HiU apple media in order. 

Figs 17-21 — The strain R on papaya, malt, banana, ripe 

guava and green guava agars in order. 

Plate II. 

Figs. 22-28 — The strain Cr on Brown’s-starch, Hili apple, 
Kashmir apple, green guava, banana, papaya and malt agars in 
order. 

Figs. 29-3 6— The strain Cl on Btown’s-starch, Hill apple, 
Kashmir apple, green guava, ripe guava, banana, papaya and 
malt agars in order. 

Figs. 37-44— The strain C on Brown’s-starch, Hill apple, 
Kashmir apple green gmva ripe guava, banana papaya and 
malt agars m order 
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45 5^ strain K on Brown s star 

Cashmir apple, green guava, npe guava, banan^ 
Halt agars in order. 




Plate II 
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ON THE PHUAGMEN LINDELOF PRINCIPLE* 


P L Srivastava 


Reader^ Mathematics Department^ Allahabad University 

I. The main object of this paper is to deduce certain 
important consequences from the Phragmen-Lindelof Principle* 
To do this I need the following theorem which is only the 
generalized form of a theorem proved by me elsewhered 

(i.i) / (;^) is a regular function of ^ {^re^^) in the angle 


j(pj^a, n>here a> 


n 


zp ' 


(i .2) / (;^)=0 (1?^^), ruhere A is a positive constant^ throng- 
out this angle; 

(1.3) / (;^ is not identically ^ero ; then 

(1.4) ^ (<p) ~ hm L 

r-> 00 ^ 


is a continuous function of for [tp|<«. 

I use this theorem to prove the following theorem. 

Theorem I, If 


(i . 5 )/ (^) is a regular function of ^ in an angle of extent- 


z% 

Y' 


(1.6) / (;^=0 ie-^), where A is a positive constant^ throng- 
out this angle ; 

C’- ' 7 ) 1/ C ^ where B>A, on any radius vector inside 
this angle ; 


“ ^An abstract of this paper appears in. Pw. NafiomI Academy of Sciences, 
id a VoL 6. 1956. 

^ Proceedings of Ube Cajnbndge Pint Sec Vol 25 Pt. Ill, p 165 
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then f (:^ is identically ^ero 

From this we deduce the following generalization of a 
theorem of Akheyser.^ 

Theorem II. If 

(i.8) / (^) ^ regular fmetion of otder si^-r€)rP 



... t — , —(cos H s) /■t' , . 

(1.9) \f (fs ^f}\<iA.e 2. n’be?‘e o<.a<, 7 i, jor all 

values of r, A and e hemg some fixed positive constants ; 

/ < r , ( — eos - + •/) AT 

(1.10) \ffe V){<(? 2 ^ jor every positive 

number n, however small, and r'^rifi) ; then fifi) is identically e^ero. 

Akheyser took p to be an integer and f(fi) an integral 
function of Elsewhere® I have shown that the restriction that 
p must be an integer is unnecessaiy. Here I show that, in case 

2px 

/>!,/( ^) need be regular only inside an angle of extent -y 
and not in the whole plane. 

The next theorem is of the same charactei as Theorem i. In 
this the angular region in which/(^ is regular is of an extent less 


than , but the condition B>A is replaced by A [< — B cos <xp. 
Theorem III If 

(i.ii) f (f) IS a regular function of in the angle |<pI <a, when 


jt 


<a< 


3T 



(1.12) f (^™0 where K is a positive constant thi'ough- 

out this angle ; 


(i .13) / (;^=0 on 9 =ri:a. and 


— O on ^ o 
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then f (';^) IS tdmUeally tf A<—B cos pa 
z. Proof of Theorem 1 . It seems most natural to deduce 
this theorem from those proved by Phiagmen and Lindelof in 
Pait III of ihdr v’clbknown memoir in Vol. 31 of the Acta 
dfaihomutka ^ 

W"c may plainly suppose that / (:^) is regular in the angle 
— a' a, whore a and a' ate both positive and their sum 

IS , and that the inequality (1.7) is satisfied on the vector 9=0. 

F 

Now let us suppose that f is not always zero, and write, 

with Pb ragmen and Lindelof, 


; -> 00 ' 


SO that h (<p) CzL f-~a' •'(p;^a), and, by virtue of the theorem 
stated at the outset, /a (cp) is continuous for — a'<*P<«. Also 

h (o)c~fi. 

Now two cases will arise : (/) a and a' are unequal, 


(a) a - a - - 

\ y p 

(p) suppose a'< y and apply the fundamental theorem of 

section 10 of Ph ragmen and Lmdelof’s paper to the angular 
region A (p 

Then h{pT) ^ Ceos p^+D sin/qp, for — a'<qj<o, where 
C cos p^i-j-D sin p(p takes the values —5 and A for qp=o and 
(p-= — of respectively. 

Thatis, Z'(<p)<— J 3 cos p(p— ^P'? - sinp(p,— a'^^>^o. 

’ ^ r sin a/ 

Now — B cos sin ^<p=o, when 

^ Sin a 


* Sur me e-<t(nswn d wi prmcipt clainqvt def yinaJyse eic j^fia Mafhemaiira 
VoL 31 1908 pp 581 406 
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— - 3 sin a f 

tati /?SP— B-{-B cos a'f 


This means that Z'('p)^ o, for<iP- 


-6, wheic 5 IS 


some fixed positive number. 

Nox.- /j((p) being continuous and /6(o)<— 13, /^(<p)<o in the 
of Jt of 

nterval — — ( + y) and when (p=(po 


Jt /a 


(— + y) >^, where >v>6, since an mteival in 


which /'(qp) IS negative cannot exceed --- and an interval in 

% ® 

which /6((p) is positive must at least be equal to - - , 

Now’ applying the theoicm’ that if Z'(<po)-“ 0 , 


^({po-}-x)-f-/j(<po— x)^o,(’o<x< — ) 


we have 


— ( --+ y)) -^h ('Po— ~ +— 4- y)>o, 

t.e., h{~ ^a!~z v)+i' (o)^o, 

7 h (a— 2 y)+^ (o)^o. 

A^b{o—zi)'^—h (o)^3, which contradicts the hypo- 
thesis that A<B. 

Hence /(^ is identically zero. 

JC 

(h) . Choose any arbitrarily small positive 

number e and apply the theorem of section lo of Phragmfo and 


r 
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Lmdelof’s paper to the angular regions 

e 


3t 

} 


"r 


6<<P<o and o< 


3t 


' Then /j (<p)s^o foi — ---f * — — ^+6, and 

2.p z zpz 


jt 


jt 


we come to 


the extent of this angle being ~ — 8-f 26> ^ 

an impossibility. Hence /(^) is again identically zero. 

Jt IS easy to see, by considering the function that the 
theorem ceases to be true when the extent of the angle in 


w 


rhich y‘(^) IS regular is less than 


2 JC 

7' 


The above result can also be stated in the following 
form: — 

If f(x) satiifiss the conditions (i’5) C^-^) 

idmhcslly e^ero^ then^ for every positive number e, the inequality 

f/(^) \>e~(-^'I^y^ 

IS satisfied on each vector truing from the origin and lying inside the 
angular region in which f(gf) is regular, for an infinity of points whose 
limit IS infinity.^ 

3. Vroof of Theorem II. If f(f) is not identically zero, 

then h (<p)~ lim —- § - 17^^^) for J 9 | and 

rf P 


IS a cott- 


r-^oo 


tinuous function of <p for f <P I < 


JC 

7 


Since "+2) 

and h (“") cos we have, by the fundamental 
theorem of Phragmen and Lindelof, 


/X<P)<(- 


— sec 

2 2 


“ \ 8 a . 

— j cos cosec — sin 


® Cf H C ' Un tbiorlfut jw Us sines de Dtnzhkt ei son appUeafum 

ArJav for Aialematjj^ etc i 13 No 22 (1918) p 12 
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for <9^ — , « being less than Jt 

V ¥ 

T / \ B cc 

/;{oX~i sec --< — 1 

\ / 2 . Z 

f (:y), theiefoie, satisfies the conditions of Thcoiem i with 
S fit 

A=i, and 13'-=i-j — sec , and so /(:^)=o. 

2 2 - 

4. Pfoqf of Theorem III. If j{f) is not identically zero, 

tllCtl h lini — ^ /^I (D I 'f' rt\ tc o r'r%nf'JmT/''ii‘!Q 


, (j 9 I <a) IS a continuous func- 


tion of <p for [ 9 I <a. 

Now applying the fundamental tlieoicm of Phragmen and 
Lindelof to the angular icgion Oi^'cp ya, wc have 

(*?)< C cos sm p9, for o<9^a, where 

C cos sin p9 takes the values --B and A for qp— o, and 

9~a respectively. 

That IS, cosp<ip+‘^^-^ --- sin p9, (o^^tp^a). 


sm pa 


Now the right hand expression is negative m the 

angle o<qp<Y, where y> — since it vanishes when tan pv 

zp 

B sm pa , , 

— which IS negative. 

A-pB cos pa ® 

Similarly, we can prove that /j ( 9 ) is negative in the angle 
— Y< 9 <o, so that ( 9 ) 15 negative m an angle whose magni- 

JC 

tude IS greater than - which is an impossibility ® 

Hence /(^=o. 

As a particular case we have the following result : — 

If a regular function of exponential type in the angle, 

I 9 1=^0, where ■^<a<jc, and is hounded on the vectors 9— A a, then 

it carmot satisfy the equality f(p^ 0 {e (Oo) an tie posithe 
real axis without being identically ^ero 



